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The flashing billows of the South 
Bieak not upon so lone an isle; 

But thou, rich Vine, art planted theie, 

The fiuit of death oi life to bear. 

Yielding a snier m ilness every day , 

To thine Almighty Authoi and His sledfast sway 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


I T ]3 hoped that this book may subserve a fourfold 
purpose — 

(i) To infoim the African students for Holy Orders 
of the previous history of their own Church , that 

“With thankful hcaits o ei flowing foi the meicies they behold, 
They may piaise then sainted fathers, the famous men of old ” 

(2) To give English friends of the Mission a record of 
Its work up to date, suitable for reading aloud at tvorking 
parties 01 guild meetings 

(3) To enable the student of Church History to trace 
the advance of one pait of the Church’s warfare in the 
Mission Field 

(4) To give some information concerning slavery, and 
life in Cential Africa, even to those who may not feel 
interested in Missions 

For this last purpose the Chapter on SLAVERY (XVIII ), 
to be found at the end of the book, w ill be most useful It 
IS from the pen of Lieut C S Smith, R X , Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Ihlbao, formcil} Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, and 
thcrefoic an expcit in the subject 

Working paitics will find that some of the chapteis 
can be subduidcd, so as to foim two 01 thice short lead- 
ings , otners — as chapters VI or VIII — are better read 
all at once The chaptei on Slavery is meant for the 
student, rather than for promiscuous reading, but a reading 
might easily be selected from it 

The Histoiy of the Universities’ Mission is primarily 
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\\ 1 

Church Histor)’ — as much as if wc uTotc of the founda- 
tion of the Chinch of Alexandiia, of St ]ioni face’s mission 
work, or of the Conveision of England But the beginning 
of histor) in man) a land has been the history of iN 
National Church Hence, though desiimg to write in a 
strain befitting a Chinch chionicler, wc hope the book 
may ha\e some general interest for any who m fiitme 
time may care to look back to the beginnings of Chi is- 
tianity, ci\ ih7ation, and national life in the country of the 
Swahili, the Bondei, the Yao, or the Ni asa 

The Authoi desires to cxpicss hci thanks to the man) 
friends who have so well and kindh aided her in what 
has been a most congenial work — fiist, to man)'- members 
of the U M C A Committee, more c-.pccially the Secre- 
taries, the Editors of the Magazines, and to seveial past and 
present members of the Mission staff, next, to Mr Consul 
Smith for his able chapter on Slaver)’, bringing together 
details, some of which (it is bchcicd) haic ncvci been 
published 

She also giatefulh' confesse-. hei indebtedness to the 
Memoirs of Bishop Mackenzie, Bishop Steere, and Rc\ 
Arthur h'raser Sim , to the Rev H Row ley’s former 
History of the Mission, and to a mass of records and 
literature kept at the office, and in the case of the Usam- 
bara group of Missions, to the actual original Recoid 
Books, so carefully written in the handwiiting of woikeis, 
many of whom are fallen asleep 

And last — but not least — thanks are due to Miss Yongc 
for contributing the Preface to the book 

A, E M A-M, 

Feast of SS Simon and /ude^ 

1896. 



PREFACE. 


M AN'S chartci of possession of the eaith seems to be 
to fill it worthil}', not only by peopling it with 
multitudes, but \\ ith such nations as are capable of develop- 
ing its resources, and building on them, step by step, 
civilization, improvement, and pi ogress, especially towards 
that highest mark iihich is set before the world in Chris- 
tianity 

It seems as if, in the history of the world, a discovery 
or icvelation of the truth acted as an impulse in arms and 
arts, and civilization gcncially , but if that religion was 
not susceptible of going faithci and higher, the progress 
of the nation likewise stopped, or even ictrograded Thus 
It has been with the Chinese, the Hindoos, and, later, with 
the Aiabs It has been only, until the last three centuries, 
the nations aiound the Mcditcriancan Sea who have 
gradually can icd on the course of thought and activity in 
a kind of community of intellect 

Egypt and Tyie had begun and earned on the work of 
progress till their coiruption of faith made their religion 
effete, and in the case of the Phoenicians, horrible and bar- 
barous Gieece flourished and extended her influence as 
long as she was a genuine seckei after truth , and to Rome, 
w'lth the biave, honest code of hei eaily da)'s, was com- 
mitted the battle with the Canaanite greed and cruelty m 
Carthage and the other Phoenician colonies 

The philosophy and religion of Gfeece and Rome were 
well-nigh worn out wdien the impulse of Christianity came 
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in on them and their foundationij on the Afiican coast 
Alexandria and Carthage produced the tw o greatest names 
m the eail}’ Church, and the whole Mediterranean border 
was a region of culture and thought , but these weie being 
corrupted when Mohammed pi omulgated a belief which, 
though most imperfect, had in it sufficient tiuth to inspire 
the Arabs with the spirit of conquest and piopagation of 
their faith 

It was 1 etrogression to these lands of Christianity, but 
in the ncgio laces who adopted it there was a ceitain 
advance in impio\einent But to the Aiab and Tuih the 
entire continent was chiefly an cmpoiium of black slaves 
and w'hite ivory 

Missionary zeal was chiefly expended on the northern 
nations befoie , in the Middle Ages it died away, nor was 
theie oven intercourse with anj except the Mohammedan 
inhabitants of the coast of the Mediterranean until after 
the discoveiy of Ameiica, when Las Casas, in the hope of 
sparing the natives of the Caribbean Isles, proposed to sub- 
stitute negro labour for theirs The Guinea coast became 
the hunting giound of slave tradeis for successive gcneia- 
tions of Spanish, I’ortuguesc, and Englishmen, without 
more idea of compunction than if their game had been 
ostriches or elephants. 

The I’apal paitition, marked by a meridian thiee hun- 
dred leagues west of the Azoies, between Spam and Poi- 
tugal, stimulated the latter country to send forth exploicis, 
and thus in 1496 the di.scoveiy of the Cape of Good Hojic 
completed the outline of the continent, though the interior 
remained for the most part comparatively unknown , 
and even down to our own generation, maps depicted the 
Mountains of the Moon, a range more fabulous than the 
mountains in the moon. 
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Not till 1652 did the Dutch begin to settle at the Cape, 
enslaving but not teaching the Hottentots, and hunting 
down the less docile nations who interfered with them 
The Moravians, always a missionary congregation, sent 
out a teacher in 1737, but the Boers were obstructive, and 
sent him home, and it was not for another fifty years that 
another attempt was made Experience in America and 
the West Indies seems to have awakened the minds of 
Christians to the sense that not only domestic slaves pos- 
sessed souls to be saved, but tltat their kindred at home 
ought also to be reached Philanthropy might liberate the 
negro, but he could not be sent back to his savage rela- 
tions, and thus Siena Leone had to be colonized, and 
could not choose but become a missionary centre Already, 
179s, the first 3’ear of British possession of the Cape, the 
Moi avian Brethren had returned, and m 1799 the London 
Missionaiy Society had begun to woik upon the Kaffirs, 
a fine race, paitlj' of Arab descent, and capable of intelli- 
« gence, faithfulness, and courage That knight-errant of 
mission chivalrj’, Allan Gaidinijr, made one expedition in 
those hitheito unknown legions 

The London Missionaiy Society sent out Robeit Moffatt 
in the >car 1816, and he commenced his wonderful labours 
in Bechuanaland, labouis that lasted from his twentieth 
to his seventieth year, and which prepared his son-in-law 
Living'-tonc for his memoiablc career 

Systematic woik by the English Church must be dated 
from 1847, when b)-^ the liberality of one lady, a true 
steward of her great possessions, the diocese of Cape Towm 
took its rise 

Angela Burclett Coutts has been permitted to behold in 
her ow'n lifetime most marvellous effects arising from her 
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open-handed gifts to the Church Under Bishop Robert 
Gray, not only were the stakes strengthened, but her cords 
were lengthened, as new dioceses were created like branches 
springing fiom the newly planted tiee There were 
struggles and contentions it is ti uc, but such are proofs of 
life, and one impoitant consequence was the discovery 
that colonial Bishops, and those in lands beyond British 
dominions, need not be bound b>' oaths of spiritual allegi- 
ance to the Soiereign of England oi the Archbishop of 
Canterbury The decision set the Church fiee to stietch 
her arms iiherever theie i\as need Noi has there, thioiigh- 
out her entire historj , been such an extiaordinaiy exten- 
sion of hci giowth as theie has taken place in the course 
of the eighty ycais that ha\c passed since Middleton was 
consecrated almost by stealth to the diocese of Calcutta. 

Livingstone was in the meantime making those explora- 
tions which brought him into contact with the negio race, 
and 1 evealed the horroi s of the slave ti adc, w Inch, through 
Arabs and Portuguese kidnappers, supplied the Moham- 
medan countiics The indignant .ical which he loused in 
England had its effect m the Univeisities' Mission 
The chosen leader, Chailes P'redciick Macken/.ie, had 
gathered experience by woik among the colonists and 
Zulus of \atal He was a man of most attractive 
manners, as well as of great intellect, and self-devoted 
faith But it was only discovcied that the track in which 
Livingstone led the Mission was impracticable by the 
sacrifice of his life and those of his follow eis 

His sister, Anne, already an invalid when she had set 
out to join in his enterprise, returned in shattered health 
with the one purpose of doing all that in her lay to 
carry out his work. Twice had she passed his grave on 
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an island of the Shire on her dreadful voyage in an open 
boat, when the sailors had prepared a spade to dig a grave 
for her, and she came home sick with African fever, in 
addition to all former maladies 

Yet she had eneigj’ to become the very heart of African 
mission'. She felt the disapjiointmcnt \\ hen the Zambesi 
was found impracticable for English residents, and the 
headquarters of the Universities’ Mission were transferred to 
Zanzibar, but thcnccfoith her chief interest was in the work 
in Zululand, which had been intcriuptcd bj- her brother's 
call, and for the foundation of this bishopric she chiefly 
haboured till her death on Ouinquagesima Sunday, 1877 

To her devotion, t\c could not but give these few \iords, 
as one of the caihcst pioneers of the Central African 
Mission, and so nearlj’ connected w ith the first who there 
bioke soil It was a sowing m tcais for those who have 
since reaped in joy In joy, shall we say’ Nay, to cvciy 
generation, where true jirogrcss is made, the same petition 
IS rcalircd “Show Thy servants Thy work, and their 
children Thy glorv- " The achievements of one form the 
foundation for the next 

“To subdue the earth” of Afiica after the long pre- 
valence of dark barbaiism, seems to be the task of the 
piescnt day The discoveries of tiavellcrs, and the map- 
making of diplomatists, have led to the partition of the 
continent into the “ protcctoiates ” of the powcis of Europe 
Yet the Church is not lagging behind them Even before 
the feet of the labourei go those of him “ that bringcth 
good tidings, and publishcth peace,” — peace from cruel 
violence, from savage kidnapping, from ghastly witchcraft 
and revenge, — that outward and inward peace that pass- 
eth all understanding 


C M. YONGE 
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El'Em'S 

DATK PAG5 

1854 Ijishop Sehvyn’s "iermons at Cambridge stii an interest in 

Alission anil., and inlluence MacLenzie 3 

1857 I)i Livingstone appLols to tlie Universities . . 4 

1858 Jiishop Olay's visit, and foimation of Committees and of the 

“ Osfoid and Cainbndgc Mission to Cential Africa " 4 

1859 

Nov I. The gicat 2 aiiibesi meeting in Senate House, Cambridge, 

and appointment of Mackenzie as head . , 4 

z86o. 

Oct 2 Faieivell .Service at Canterbury for fii si band of norkcis S 

1881 

Jan I Ci!AUiF.b FRLnr.RtCK Mackenzip (onsecrathd first 

Uisiroi" or “The Un'hcrsiiies’ Mission ” i\ Cape 
Town CaiiirDRAi , 9 

Jan 12 Sailing of the Ljv a with Mission pal ty I 2 

March Ascent of the UoMima altempteil 15 

May I The 2 ainliesi entcied 16 

July 8 Disemb.aikation at Chibisa's, on the Shiic 20 

,, 16 I'list rcle.ase of eiglilv four slaves by l)i Livingstone 24 

I hey are given to the Kishop 24 

August AVai with the Yao ( V|awa), and settlement at Aragomcio 25 

Oct I, Projected Church of St Paul begun 29 

Nov 29 Ucv II de Wint Ihiiiup, Di Dickenson, and Mi K M 

Clark aiiii'c . 30 

1862. 

Jan 31 De.ath of Bishop Mxcken/ie, and buiial by the Shiie 35 

Feb 22 Death of Kev II dc \Vint Iluinip at Alagomero 36 

Apt 25 The Mission leases Magomcio and settles at Chibisa’s . 38 

1863. 

Jan I Kev I [ C Scudamore died, and n as buried by the Shire 40 

Feb 2 CoN'SELK viiov of i'iie Klx William Gcorc.e To/cl, 

IN Westminster Ahhey, as Second Bishop . 44 

,, 6 Dr Stcere .and Mr Ahngton sailed for Cape Town . 45 

Mai 17 Di Dickenson died, and was buried beside JIi .Scudamore 40 

JuneaG Bishop Tozei leaches the Mission, ami decides to remove to 

Mount Moiambala • , . 41 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


DATE VWE 

1863 

No\r. Proctei, Rowley, and Waller return to England, the hltor 

lemov mg children under hi3 care to Cape Town . 41 

1B64 

June 23 Bishop Tozer consecrates Mackenzie’s giave . 47 

Aug. 31 The Bishop and Di Steerc land at Zanzibar 47 

Sept 4 First Service of the Mission m Zinzilnr S° 

,, 16 First five boys presented to Mission . . ' 5 ° 

,, 17, Bishop and Dr Steerc lemovc fiom Consulate to Slnngaiii 5 ^^ 

Nov 4 Kooijee’s Shamba (since named Kiungani) bought with 

Wells Tozer Fund . . • 53 

1885 

May 24. Five boys and nine girls given to Bishop Tozer from slaio 

dhow . 52 

June 2S Mi.,s Tozei and Miis A Jones lea.h Zanziliai as the first 

women workers 52 

Aug 24 First Public Biptisin Nine scnioi boys baptized, including 

JohnSnedi 52 

1866 

Feb I Arrival of Dr Livingstone at Zanzibar — 

Mai 2 Foundation of Kumgani House . 54 

,, ig Dr Livingstone eiitcis Afiica for the last time . . — 

Sept 20 Bishop I'ozei sails for England . S 3 

Dec 3 Miss Tozer sails foi England . . ■ • 53 

1867 

Aug 13 Rev C A Alington goe-. on fird iisit to Usambara 57 

Sept 29 Fust intei view with Kiinweii, chief of Usambara . 58 


1863 

Jan 20 Second visit to Usambara Mr Alington occupies Magda . 59 


July 17 Bishop Tozer retuins flora England — 

z\ug 4 First meeting of Mission Chaptei — 

„ 9 Di Stecre sails foi England 69 

„ 20 Piudiase of Sliangani House, hitherto rented — 

, 24 Fust Communion of the senior boys , — 

Nov 2 Bishop Tozer visits Magila . 60 

1869 

zVpr 28 The Rev L Fraser occupies Magda 60 

June 6 Miss Jones retuins to England . 54 

Aug 24 Baptism of eight boys and five girls — 

Nov Cholera visitation . 54 

Dec 10, Death of Rev, L Eraser of Cboleia , , >54 
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DATP PAGE 

1870 

Feb, 2 Jolm Swedi and George Faiajallah made subdeacons by 

tlie Bishop 54 

Mai 21 Death of George hanjallah . . • • 55 

Sept Rev O IlandcocU and Rev R. L Pennell visit Mngila . 61 

1871 

Sept 8 Purchase of Mbweni , . 55 

Oct 1 8. Opening of Kiiingani temporary Chapel . . — 

1872 

Mar 17 Dr Steeie and Miss Torei land in Zanzibai 69 

Apr, 15 'flic great hiiiricane causes feaiful destiuctio 1, wieclcing the 

Mission House .... . 70 

July The Rev Leiiin Pennell died, and Bishop Tozer, broken in 

health, sails for the Seychelles , . > 7 ^ 

Oct 8 S.am Speare, John Swedi, Francis Mabruki, and Mr Ilaitley 

start for Magila, sent forth by Dr Steere . . 72 

Dec 20 Thf First Day op Intercession ior Foreion Mis- 
sions IS oiisERVEo IN England , , 89 

1873 

Jan 12 Sill Bartlo Frcie's visit to ZanziKar . , ... 87 

Api 20 Bishop Tozer, having letiimcd to England, resigns the 

Bistiopiic . 71 

M,ay 4 Dr Livingstone dies at Ilala 77 

June 6 Treaty foi abolition of Zanzibar Slave Maiket, and for re- 

stiictioii of .Slave Tiade, signed by the Sultan 88 

Sept 5 Pait of Slave Market bought for Mission , 90 

Nov 1 1 Samuel Speare dies in England , , 76 

Dec 25 1 ouiidation stone of Christ Church, Zanzibar, laid by Captain 

PridcauN. ... 91 

1874 

Mar 1 1 Mad sailed ii itli Livingstone’s body . ... 77 

Apr iS David Livingstone's funeral in Westminstci Abbey . 77 

July 4 Dr Steere sails for England, leaving the Rev A N West 

111 charge , ... 78 

Aug 24 Dr .Steere consi.lraied, in West,min!.ier AiiiirY, as 

Thirii Bishop or the Mission 78 

, ,, 39 childien baptized in Zanzibar , — 

Dec 25 Rev Aitliur N West died . . ... 89 


INote — Some time early this year the Colony of Freed Slaves 
lias planted at Mbweni.] 
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CHKONOI.OGICAI I'A/iLE, 


DATE FACE 

IB75 

Mar 4 Bishop Steeie letiirns to Zanrihai with the Rev E Randolph 

and Miss Josephine Bai licit . 99 

Apiil The Rev J P Parlci, Mi II W Woodward, and seveial 

othei-, join the Mission . . . .99 

July 7 The Bishop takes the Re\ I I’ lailci, Mr Moss, and 

Acland Snheia to Maf>ila . 99 

Aug 24 Conseciation of Ccmeleij at Kiiingani . . . loj 

,, 31 Biihop Steeie and party sad foi Lindi, foi MalaUa’s 103 

Sept 19 Service discunliniied m old Consulate Chapel, and held in 

Town School . . . , — 

Dec 10 Bishop 1 caches AlataUa's . . . . 1 26 

,, 13. Hospital ivoik liegun by Miss Allen at iMkiinazini . . 104 

Peace made in Usambara, and Ilcadqiiarlris of Town Mission 

lemovcd to Mkiinazim during this scat ... 102 

1376 

May 3 Rev Chauncy Maples, and Messrs Yorkc and Williams, join 

the Mission ... IC7 

Sept. 29 Rev C Maples leccives Priest’s Ordeis, and W P Johnson, 

Deacon s, in Kiiingani Chapel . , 107 

Oct 16 Bishop Steorc, Rev W P Johnson, and Mbweni people 

slait fur Mainland , . . 126 

Nov 9 Bishop Sleeic and party aiauc at Masasi . 127 

1877 

l<eb S Bishop Slceic sails foi England ... 112 

Apr 2. Baptism of foul teen coiivcits at Magila . no 

August Rei C Maples and I' J Williams reach Masasi , 132 

,, 23 The Rev h and Airs Hodgson ai live at Zanribai , 1 13 

No\ 4 Bishop returns, bunging Miss Thackeiay II3 

,, 28 Stanley and his men icluin fiom the West Coast I to 

Dec 25 Rirsl Service (Snahili Malms) said in Christ Chinch . — 

1878 

May Poimdation of Ncwala undei the Rev Ileihcit Claike 132 

June 9 First baptism of SI \tccn adults at Mnsasi . 132 

Oct 7 Tieaty of the Koviima lietnecn the Sultan’s Agents, the 

Makiia and Maviti, made by Rev H. Clarke 133 

1879 

May I Complete Snahili Liturgy hist used . . , 117 

,, ,, First Communion of Masasi folk in Zanzibar 117 

,, 3 Res C Maples goes to England, and Rev W P Johnson 

takes his place at Masasi, helped by Rev H Claike 134 

June 8 John Swedi oidained Deacon — ^gocs to Masasi , . itS 
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D\rF I'AtJE 

1879 

Nov 12 Kev J. r Filler appointed ArchJeacon of Magil.i . 118 

Dec S Ariival ofMi^s lIilK , . . 1:8 

,, 25 Openin'; (if complcled building of Cliiist Chiiicli (no Altar as 

yet) . . . 1 17 

,, 29 Bishnp staits fur si\ daj s’ tour ill Zaranio land . 145 

1S80 

Tan 6 Re\ C Yoibe dies at Uinlia . . . ti8 

No\ 3 The Rei W I’ Johnson settles at Malaga’s, the first 

station orcupicd in ^ ao-land 145 

,, Mr Joseph Williams, Cliailic and Coinelia Ndegele, occupy 

Abdallah I’csa s, at his request Station subsequently 
knoun as Mtiia . . . 197 

Dec 23 I'lrst ('clebiatioii 111 Christ Chinch, which now comes into 

daily use . 96 

iBBi 

Oct n Founding of Mission at Mku7i 259 

Nov 22 landi occupied by Rei U Clarke 19S 

Dec 24 Dedication of new Chill oh at Masasi 136 

1882 

Feb 21 Death of the Rci Chailes Janson at Nyasa . . ■ 148 

Api 9 Magila tempoiaiy stone Chinch opened on 1 aster Day — 

Aug 27 F/dnaid Stoeie, DD, I.l.D, thud Missionaiy Bishop, 

entoied into rest 15S 

bept 12 The Rev II A Wilson died at Pangaiii 164 

Di Pctiie, first Medical Missioiiaiy of the Guild of St Luke, 

an lies . 162 

,, 14 Magwaiigiiaia laid on Ma'asi, killing some Christians, and 

carrying otheis into slaiery Rev W C Portei siibse- 
(piontly visits the tribe to ledccm captives 136 

Dec 25 Fust Cclcbiatioii at bt John’s, Mbiieni 164 

1883 

Jan 1. (magazine) fiist issued 163 

June Removal from Masasi to Ncwala . . 199 

Sept 14 Bishop Royston, of ^launtius, visits Zanzibai, and holds 

Confiimatioiis , 163 

Nov. 30 CitARLis Aiak bsuiiriEs, Fourth Brsiior, lonse- 

CRAIED . 163 

Rev W. P Johnson (aftci seven yeais’ work) retiiins to 

England to appeal foi a steamer 149 

Mr A C Madan prepares many Swahili educational w oiks — 

1884 

Jan I Abdallah Siisi becomes .a Cateclniracn iby 
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1884 

Feb 25. Bishnp Smythies lands m Zanzibar 166 

Mar 31 Sisbop Smylhics’ first MSit to Magila 261 

New Station opened at Misozne . 262 

Mays Fust Synod of Zanzibar . 282 

July 21 11 M Goveininent milre a grant of ;^S for each slait leceiied 

by ^Ii'sion — 

„ 28 Bishop Smythies’ first visit to Newala and the Uoviima dis- 
trict 200 

Aiig 24 First five Catechumens made at Mku/i . — 

Oct 31 The Mission s s Charles Jansoti sent out in 3S0 packages 150 
Kev W P Johnson blind with ophthalmia, and retuined to 
England . 150 

A Theological hianch staitcd at Kiungani, and Archdeacon 

Jones-Bateman appointed Principal . , 2S3 

1885. 

Jan 28 Mhnga, the Spiiit Mountain, ascended foi the fust time by 

the Bishop and Mi Woodnard 262 

Feb 2 Bishop llanmngtoii visited Zanzibar and Magila 232 

Aug 18 Disastrous fire at Matopt, burning stoies to value of 000 150 

,, 24 Bishop Smythies and Kev 0 II hwmny obtain permission 

to settle at I.ikoina 172 

Sept 3 s s Chat Us Janson launched, and dedicated on folloning 

day 150 

,, 17 Bishop Smythies discoicis source of Eiijcnda 175 

Oct 24 Bishop’s second 1 isit to Newala . . . 174 

The C/iiMreii’s Ttdmgs (now called Afttcnn Tit/tti^s) first 

Issued ... . . — 

1886 

Jan 15 The Rev II lY Woodnard takes up residence at Misorive 262 

Mai 25 Church of the Holy Cross, Magila, conseciatcd . 234 

Api 4 Oidinatinn of Cecil Majalina, third native Deacon 203 

June II Death of the Rev C S Butlianan Riddell at Magila 236 

,, 13 Rev Cecil Majaliwa put in chaige of new station at 

Cliilangali 203 

July 21 Bishop .Smythies discovered source of Roviima on his journey 

to Mbit Lake Nyasa and the Magwangwara I 75 

Aug 2 Bishop Smythies’ second visit to Likoma 174 

,, 23 Dasid Siisi baptized at Zanzibar . . 167 

1887 

Feb 13 Rev G II Sninny dies at Banclawe . 177 

Mar. 25, Dedication of St. John Baptist Church at Uinba 263 
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1587 

May S The Ousel sailing boat launched on Nyasa . — 

July 9 Jubilee festivities in Zanzibar . 287 

,,29 Bishop Sinythics’ third visit to Labe Nyasa • 178 

Nov Bishop's fifth Msit to Newala . . 208 

„ Bainaba Nakaam confirmed . . 209 

„ 5 Great fire at ^[aglIa 241 

,, 21 Opening of the Industiial Wing at Mbwcni 286 

Chuichcs biguu at Misozwe, and Msalaka station opened . 262 

The Sisteis begin ivork at Magila . . . 237 

1588 

Jan 6 ‘iecond Fire it Migila 242 

Feb 18 Toinado it tfagila 242 

,, 27 Masai raid into Bondc 242 

Mai 27 Styid Daighasli, Sultan of Zaiuiuai, died, and was succeeded 

by Khalifa . . .... 288 

Apiil Ml Johnson and Mr Buchanan seized it Makanjila’s and held 

to laiisom . . . iSi 

Aug 28 Archdeacon Farler leturns to England . . . 244 

Sept Thess CAiwUnyanw/j sliandetl for eight months neat Malope 180 

Octobei First number of H/swtuhst, the first Afntan hlagazine in the 

Jtission . '• . ... 2S4 

Nov 6 School Chapel opened at Kiungani . — 


12 The const blockaded by England and Geimaiiy, the ladies 
sent to Zanzibar Bishop Sinythies at once left for Afuca, 
was urged to wilhdiaw the Mission from Magda, but 


lefused to do so ... 245 

,, 20 Archdeacon Hodgson leaves Zanzihai . 291 

Dec 6 Aichdeacoii Hodgson completes the Uanskilion of the Sivahili 

Bible . ' .... .292 

iSSg 

Jan 30 Uev Dr Hme 11 lived 111 Zaimhai 367 

May Bishop Smylhi.-s’ siMli \isit to Newala 211 

,, II Uev Htrbeit Ocldiit died at Mku/i 247 

June 6 First Celebration on Chisuinulu Island, Ny.isi 183 

,, 24 Aichdeacon Goodyear died at Magda 247 

July 22 Bishop Smytliies’ fouith visit to Likonia 1S3 

Sept 13 Edicts issued by Sultan Khalifa freeing all children of slaves 

boin after January I, 1890 294 

„ 22 Rev C J Spaiks died at Zanzibar . 248 

Nov. 28 The Sisters retiun to Magda . . . 2 So 
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DATE / I'AGE 

iSgo 

Jan 25 Kc\ CecilMajahna,thefir3tnalneFiic3toflheMi';sion,or- 

Jamcd in Chi \st Cluirch . 21Z 

Feb 13 Death of StiUaii Khalifa, and accession of All 294 

Mar 3 Archbishop IKnson’s letter to the Guild of bl Paul 296 

Apl 17 First Incliiitnal Eclnbition held at Kiiingani 298 

June I Janies Cliala Salfey oidained Priest . 250 

I, Visit of Bishop Tuckei, of Eastern Equatorial Africa 29S 

July I Anglo-Oei man Agieenicnt signed, leaving our stations 111 

Usambara and Kovunia in Geiiiian territory . . — 

Aiig 30 The b altan s visit to Kiiingani . . 294 

Nov 7 Zanzibai placed undei British protection . — 

i8gi 

Jan II Seveial Magila Chiistians absolved by the Bishop , . 251 

Jaiiuari Older of the Sacred Afission founded 111 London . . 303 

May 12 p'uiindation laid of the Mission Hospital in Zanzibar . 302 

,, 17. Bishop Sinythics’ seventh visit to Koviiiiia distiict 215 

June 13 Death of Miss lowiishend . 301 

July 2 Mission Station planted at Kologwe 271 

Aug 2 Bishop Siiiy tines' fifth and last visit to Likonia 1 87 

,, 12 Death of George bliei riff, captain of /o«ri7;/ 185 

,, 27 Opening of MKiizi Cliiueh . . . 248 

i8g2 

Mar 2 The Bishop's eightli visit to the Roviiina distiict . zij 

June 0 Death of Janet Emily Campbell . 3 °* 

Oct 23 and Nov 5 Disastious files at Likoiiia, destroying 1,400 books igo 
„ 27 Intervieiv of Bishop biiiythics with German Chancellor at 

Berlin . . 316 


Dec 21 Cabsr.eRA.iiON OF Kr\ AViuittu Biiiu IIokmiv asFirsi’ 


Bishop OF Nyasaiakd 191 

1833 

Alar 5 Death of Sultan All and accession of Tliwain .... 3*^4 

,, 12 Zanzibar Hosjutal opened . . 3 °^ 

,, 13 Denys Seyite made Deacon at Christ Church 3 S* 

,, 19 Peter I.imo made Deacon at Magda . . 253 

April Mission opened at Kichelue under Kev Denys biyite 351 

May Bishop bmytliiis’ ninth visit to Roviima disliict 2t6 

,, 20 Baptism of first conveits at Kologwc . 272 

June 30. Second Synod of Zanzibai . 3°4 

Sept 21 Fouiukalion of Unangii Station under Dr Iline 193 

Oct 2 to 16 Bishop bmylhies’ and Pelio Eimo’s preaching tom tlirough 

the Bondc and Zigua districts 273 
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II\II P\CE 


1893 

Dec 4 Uibhop Smj'lhiesi' lenlli and Iasi visit to Uovuma ... — 

1894 

Mai II Rev Petei Limo oiJ.vmcd Piiest at Magila 254 

Apl 25 Bishop Smytliies’ last Bastei-day spent at Jfagila 254 

May A veiy venous locust famini. begins in Bonde district 341 

,, 7 Cliailcs Alan Sinylliii.s dies, and IS bulled in the Indian Ocean 319 

,, 29 Conrerence of 3I1SS1011S in London . . • 336 

June Regular SeiViCLs ceased in Uinba Church 276 

„ 24. Little Bo) s’ Home icmoved to Kilimani 291 

August Bishop Iloinby icsigiis his Bishopiic on account of ill-hcalth 195 
„ 24 Uidination of baniuel bdio/a at Iona . . . 344 

,, , Station at Kota Kola opened by Rev A I' bim 362 

189s 


June 29 Co.N'SECRAiio.N 01 till, VesEKAnLE CiiAUNcy Wai’LLs AS 
SixoMi Bishop 01 (LikOMA) Nvasaiand, and or 
Rev Wit ham Mooks Riciiakuson, sor Zanzii, vr, 


iv br Pvui’s Caiheoral . . .323 

July 23. Fust Uuptism at Kota-Kota — a penitent unudLici . 364 

Aug 26 Jfi Alhy murdeicd by the Angom . . 334 

,, 28 Fust CoiiRience of Native Chiislnns at Magila . 35S 

,, 30 Bishop Richaidson lands in Zanzibar . 345 

Sept 2 Chauiicy JIaples (Bishop of LiKoma) and Joseph Williams 

di owned in Labe Nya»a 328 

Oct 5 Bishop Riduidsoii pays his hist visit to Ncirala 352 

,, 14 Ueath of Jlatoli, chief of Nevvali, soon after Ins baptism 353 

,, 29 The Rev Aitliur I larer bini dies at Kola-Kota 365 

Dec 3 btionghold of Mlo/a, the last slave dealei chief in the B C A 

Protectorate, stormed 361 

i8g6. 

Jan 20. Bishop Richaidson’s fiisl visit to Magila 359 

Feb Consecration of the Chuich of St Mary the \ irgiii, Kologwe 359 
,, 22. Death of the Rev Horace Waller, Lay biiperiiilendent to 

Bishop ^lacbeiizie’s paily . 369 

June 29 Co'iSi LKAiiOA OP Dk. John Liivvvrij Hial as Tiiiri) 

Bishop 01 Linovia . . . 36S 

Aug 25 Death of biiltan Hamid, folloncd by usiiipation of Klulid, 

and bombaulment of Sultan's palace by Biitish ships 370 

Oct. iS. Thud Synod of Zanzibai . . .458 




PART 1 . 


THE GOING FORTH OF THE SOWER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Till: CALL TO THE WORK. 

' ' Uphjt the battttcr ' heathen lands 
lihall \<e /font far the glorious sight i 
. Ind nations, gathering at the call, 
fhir spit Us kindle in Us light ‘ 

A ll Mi'j'jioii'i to the heathen that have cVet been sent 
foith have had their true lie, nitssa est, from the 
great Head of the Church, spoken on the mountain m 
Galilee, as well as fiom this or that national Church. His 
“ Go ye into all the w orld ” must be the spring of mission 
work to us still, as long as there is one corner of that 
world to which His message has never come It is well 
to remember this, because people often say, “ It w’as So- 
and-so’s speech, or such-and-such a meeting which origi- 
nated this 01 that Mission ” 

Yet the call of the Master comes in many w'ays, and 
now that the Universities’ Mission has become as a broad 
and steady stream, it is inteiesting to turn back and trace 
from how many sources, and in what divers manners, came 
the immediate call to go forth and gather in the Church’s 
harvest in Eastern tropical Africa. 

‘ B 
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From India and New Zealand, from South Afiica and 
1853 Central Africa came the impulses w Inch moved 
*'*'tomlSon” iTien to begin the uork, and which gained for 
that w’ork its first leader 

In April, 1853, the Rev J S Jackson, of C.iius College, 
Cambridge, going out to head a new' Mission at Delhi, 
Charles tried to influence Charles Frederick Mackenzie 

Frederiob 

Maokeusle to go W ith him 

‘‘After he left me, ’ wiotc the futuie Bishop, “■ I icad a hit of 
Henry Martyn’s Life before he left England, and I determined 
for the first time, and prayed to God to help me, to think what 
was best to be done, and to do it I thought chiefly of the com- 
mand, ‘ Go and baptize all nations,’ and how some one ought 
to go, and I thought how 111 another world one would look back 
and rejoice at having seized this opportunity of taking the good 
news of the gospel to those who had never heard of it, but foi 
whom, as well as for us, Christ died I thought of the Sav loiir 
sitting in heaven and looking down upon this world, and seeing 
us who have heard the news selfishly keeping it to ourselves ’ 

Thu,s the impulse was given, but in the ordciinguf God's 
providence it was turned aside fiom India In the ne\L 
1 B 54 year two bishops anivecl 111 England fioin the 
colonial mission field One of these was Di Colenso, 
the newly appointed Bishop of Natal, coming for reciuits 
after a ten weeks’ suivcy of his diocese, the other that 
prince of Bishops, the first Bishop of New Zealand 

In November, Bishop Sclw'jii preached four sermons on 
Bishop Sunday afternoons in Great St. Maiy’s, Cain- 
BftSons'at bridge, w'hich were published as The Work of 
oamhridge m Wodd These sermons Mackenzie 

heard, and was deeply stirred, as no doubt many another 
hearer was, by such words as the following — 
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“ I go from hence, if it be the will of God, to the most distant 
of all countries . There God has planted the standard 
of the Cross as a signal to His Church to fill up the intervening 
spaces, till there is ncithei a spot of earth which has not been 
trodden by the messengcis of salvation, nor a single man to whom 
the gospel has not been preached Fill up the void Let it no 
longer be a reproach to the Universities that they have sent so 
few missionaries to the heathen , . . The voice of the Lord 
IS asking, ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go with us?’ May 
every one of )Oii who intends, by God’s grace, to dedicate him 
self to the ministry, answer at once ‘ Here am I, send me.’ ” 

The immcduitc ic- 

Mackenzie 

sult\\cis that Maclvcn- goes to Natal, 

1855 

zio offeicd himsolf to 
Dr Colcnso, who had already 
tisked him to tjo to Natal as his 
.Archdeacon Thus was the fii- 
tuic Bishop led to j\fiica and to 
an intcrcbt in Afiican affairs 

All this lime a dooi was bcinti 
opened into the hcait of Africa 
by a way which the Church coiilil 

hardly have gucsbcd naTtd 
For It was David “vingatoaB 

Livingstone, the Scotch Prcsbylciian, working at first foi 
the London Missionary Society, vv ho during these years w as 
making those jouiney s thiough the hcait of Africa which 
made the entiance of a Mission possible, an account of 
which he published under the title, Missionary Travels in 
South Africa During his visit to England in 1857 , the 
simple lai ge-hearled hero took England by storm, i867. 
and when he announced his intention of inviting the 




4 HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION [1858 

Church of England, represented by her tw'o oldest Univer- 
sities, to plant a Mission in Central Africa, it is no wondci 
that Oxford and Cambiidgc responded to his call That 
the woiking of our national Church should have so im- 
pressed this great man, who was not of her sons, was 
justly felt to be a testimony to the life and \igour of the 
Chuich of England He told his own story in each 
University On December 4 he appealed in the Senate 
spoBoii In tie House at Cambridge “ His reception was en- 
^*oambndlga°' tliusiastic , the undergraduates chccied as onl>’ 
{Dae 4) undergraduates can chcci , and after a lectuie 
of great interest, adapted with gicat tact to the audience, 
Professor Sedgwick, at the Vicc-Lhancelloi’s request, ex- 
pressed the satisfaction which cvciy one picscnt felt” 
Livingstone went, and in the next two years had opened 
up fresh ground along the Shire, and among the tubes 
lying lound Lake Shiiwa, and towards X\asa, but his 
parting words lang in the eais of the Universities — 

" I go back to jVfrica to ti) to make an open path for coiii- 
mecce and Christianity Do you carry out the woik which 1 
have begun. ‘ / leave it with you ’ ” 

Nevertheless, the fire which Dr. Livingstone had kindled 
m all hearts might have died out had not Robert Gray , 
106B first Ihshop of Cape Town and Mctiopolitan of 
South Afiica, visited England tlie next year He had a 
BiBhop Grays scheme foi sending missionary 

Bishops and Clergy into those heathen lands 
which bordered on the already established dioceses of 
Cape Town, Graham’s Town, and Natal, thus giving 
them a base of opeiations m the lands already Christian 
But with his chaiactcnstic disposition to yield in non- 
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essentials to the wishes of others, and to use the materials 
offered to him, he thic\\ himself warmlj’ into the new 
scheme 

A Cambridge committee was at once formed committoej 

fOIXDBd 

Oxford was asked to co-oj3cratc, and shortly 
after a great meeting in the Sheldonian, the Association 
took the name of “ The Oxfoid and Cambridge Mission to 
Central Africa,' its object being to provide funds for send- 
ing out at least -.ix mission, ii ics. under a head who should, 
if possible, be a Ihshop , 
while the field for the Mis- 
sion was left cntircl), to 
the choice of Lningstoiie 
with the sanction of the 
Metropolitan undei whose 
care it was at first ad\is- 
ablc to place the Mission 
For a >cai, then, stiiicd 
up (it should c\ci be rc- 
mcmbeicd) b} a cur, ate in 
Cambiidgc — ]\Ii Monk — msiioi ' gk w 

the committees worked in 

faith, content to Ica^-e in God’s hands the decision w horn 
they should send, and in what land the Mission should 
be planted 

Thus came lound All Saints’ Day, w hen the jgsg 
first year’s Report* was presented in the 
Senate House at Cambiidgc And now the ®*®°**”® 
question, “ Who shall lead the Mission ? ” was to be an- 
swered Archdeacon Mackenzie had been led to return 



Sec Mutton of Htshop Macltnzu, by the bishop of Cailisle 
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to England from Natal bj' a series of what looked like 
accidents , so that when asked, “Well, ^^hat has brought 
you to England he replied with a laugh, “Upon my 
word, I am unable to tell you” Going, however, I 0 preach 
in his own Universitj on ^\11 Saints' Day, he was present 
at the “ Great Zambesi Meeting,” and, noting the zeal and 
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excitement of many, rcmaikcd, “I am afraui of this- 
most great woiks of this kind have been carried on b)- 
one or two men, in a quieter way, and have had a more 
humble beginning” The next day it was decided to 
offer him the headship of the Mission, w Inch he at once 
accepted 
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C harles Frederick Mackenzie was at this 
time thirt3'-foiir ycais of age He nas the Hffio'rtbs’ 
youngest of a large familj', related to the ***“**“• 
Mackenzies of Scaforth He was educated at Grange 
School, Biihop Wcarmouth, and at Cams College, Cam- 
bridge, giaduating in 1S48 as Second Wiangler When 
congratulated on his success, he replied simply, “ that he 
had Dili)’ done nhat 11 as natural under the circumstances.” 
This simplicity nas a trait in his chaiacter, and the man 
to whom it lias natural to take so high a place in the 
mathematical tripos, found it natural, later on, to do his 
best ivherever God called him .iVfter sevcial years more 
of college life, alternating 111th pastoral iiork in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambiidgc, he was oidained priest m Sep- 
tember, 1853 One anecdote of this period may be given 
When acting as Mathematical Examiner for Honours, he 
noticed a student 11 ho seemed ncivous and faint, but who, 
according to lule, could not leaie the presence of the 
cxamineis during the time allotted to the papers in hand 
Mackenzie spoke to him, and took him out, made him 
swallow some soup, and biought him back to pass his 
examination 

Early in 1855 he sailed for Natal, accompanied by his 
sister Anne, and was afterwards joined bj' another sister 
lie had playfull)- called them his ivhitc and black sister, 
in allusion to the inteicst felt hy the one m the European 
and bj’ the other in the native races The four and a 
half j’cars of African woik that ensued bcfoie his oppoi- 
tune leturn to England in 1859 were justly felt by the 
Committee of the Universities’ Mission to be a gieat quali- 
fication for the leader of this new work 
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Lay help addition to the SIX clergymen, it was now 

songht. determined to add medical men, and an Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Department, as likely to be im- 
portant aids in the extirpation of the slave trade The 
Universities of Dublin and Durham were asked to co- 
iseo operate in the r\ork, and in i860 the Association 
altered its title to that of the “ Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, and Durham Mission to Central Africa ” 

First Mamtara While Still w aiting to know their destination, 
of the 

Mission Mackenzie gathered his recruits — Miss Anne 
Mackenyie, his “white sister”, the Rc\s L J Proctei 
and H C Scudamore . Mr Horace Waller, lay superin- 
tendent , S A Gamble, carpenter, and Alfred Adams, 
agricultural labourer It was said of them with truth at 
this time — 

“To the leader and his associates in this noble enterprise 11 
will personally be a matter of perfect indilTerence where they 
shall settle They are prepared to go forth, in the spirit of the 
Patriarch when called from Ur of the Chaldees, to take posses- 
sion, in the name of Christ, of a countr) in which at jircsent they 
have not so much as set their foot ” 


Status A difficulty arose in the course of this I’cai 
Of MlsBlonaty ^ 

Bishops as to the legality of consecrating bishops foi 
places beyond Her Majesty’s dominions, as to their status, 
and the Sec to which they would ow’e obedience, and it 
was thought wise to refer the matter to the Convocation 
of Canterbury A favourable Report was in due time 
presented, suggesting obedience to the nearest Metropo- 
litan, and the organisation of a system of synods to 
regulate immediate needs and secure unity 

parewou On October 2 there was a farewell seivice 
in the Cathedral of Canterbury, when the 
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Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) thrilled all hearts by his 
parting address to the Mission — 

“And as for thcc, tiue yokefellow, and brother well-beloved, 
who leadest forth this following, to thee, in this our parting 
hour — while yet the giaspcd hand tames in the embrace of love 
— to thcc, what shall we say > Surely what, before he gave over 
to younger hands his rod and staff, God’s great prophet said of 
old to his successor ‘ Be strong and of a good courage, for thou 
must go with this people into the land which the Lord hath 
sworn unto then fathers to gne them, and f/ioii shall cause them 
io inherit it’ . When thy heart is weakest, He shall 
make it strong , when all others leave thee, He shall be closest 
to thee, and the leielation of His love shall turn danger into 
peace, labour into rest, suffering into case, anguish into joy, and 
martyrdom, if He so order it, into the prophet’s fiery chariot, 
bearing thee by the straightest course to tliy most desired 
Home ’’ 

The final meeting in that ciypt of St Augustine’s at 
Canterbury, where now several lelics of the Bishop aic 
treasured, cannot but suggest a compaiison with the 
Apostle of the English To St Augustine, leading his 
fort}' monks to W'ln England — sent foith by St Gregory' — 
how small, how inadequate would have appeared that little 
band, going foith like an advanced piquet into an enemy'’s 
countiy, under covci of whose appaicnt defeat the great 
aimy might advance to victory ' 

It was in St Gcoigc’s Cathcdial, Cape Town, Jan i 
on the Feast of the Ciicumcision, illGi, that MaokemSea 

Gonseoratlon 

Chailes Frederick Mackenzie, the fiist mis- at cape Town 
sionary Bishop whom our Church had sent forth for a 
thousand yeais, w'as consecrated by Bishop Gray', Metro- 
politan, assisted by the B'shops of Natal and St Helena 
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The oath then taken shows that his field of labour was 
settled . — 

“In the Name of God, Amen I, Charles Frederick iMac- 
kcn^ie, chosen Bishop of the Mission to the tribes dwelling in 
the neighbourhood of the Ijike Nyasa and Rivci Shire, do 
profess and promise all due reverence and obedience to the 
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Metropolitan Bishop and Mctropolitical Church of Cape Town, 
and to their successors. So help me God, through Jesus 
Christ ” 

Desoription of picture of the party at this time, while they 
the Party ^^r^itcd several months at Bishopscoiiit, i>- given 
by an eye-wntness — 
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“December 9, i860— The other guests in the house were 
Archdeacon and Miss Mackenzie, Mr. Proctci and Mr Scuda- 
more (two young clergymen of the Mission), and Mr Waller, 
nho has the entire management of all the secular affaiis belong- 
ing to the Mission The 7 ambesians generally go to town every 
day on business 'When they have started, kind Miss Mackenzie 
gives me a Kafir lesson In the afternoon I generally find a 
Portuguese lesson going on on the Stocp Dinner and evening 
are something perfect, but quite indescribable — quiet, grave 
discussion over the Mission, interspersed with all manner of little 
skirmishes and attacks on the Archdeacon and Mr Scudamore, 
who are very hoys for fun and brightness Oh, but they are 
such a noble set of men. and it is such a pleasure and privilege 
to know them all December 13, i860 — I am just 

fairly in love with the Archdeacon he is so bright and funny, 
and earnest and kind His elder sister, IMiss Mackenzie, is one 
of those kind, winning sort of people who love everybody, and 
whom everybody loves Mr M'aller is here, going to town every 
day to make purchases I can’t describe him more truly or 
honourably than the Bishop [Gray] does ‘He is a Chiistian 
gentleman ’ You can t talk to him for a quarter of an hour 

without finding out what a noble fellow he is L stayed 

here a few days She knows all the party, too . . Fancy 
the news coming of the death of Mr Helmore and his party — at 
least, some dead from fever, and some missing — so soon after 

their arrival ' L was heic when the news came She said 

for half a daj, perhaps, they were not so boyishly bright as usual, 
and then it seemed as if the new danger gave them new courage 
and brightness ’’ 


The deaths alluded to were those of a party of London 
Socictj" missionaries who were to work further up the 
Zambesi 

There was in Cape Town a Mission congre- Arcbdeacon 
gation of coloured people, now knovvn as St. congiegation. 
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Paul’s, under the care of the veteran missionary, Arch- 
deacon Lightfoot Among these w'ere man^’ liberated 
sla\cs, whom Mr Lightfoot thought might help the Mission 
in Its inteicoursc \\ith the natives One Sundaj' evening 
Mackenzie went and preached in the little rough, tem- 
porar}' church, and asked if any would volunteer for the 
work Twelve coloured men stood up, three of whom 
sailed with the Bishop 

saiiingofthe Filially, on January 12. the party sailed in 

Jan™2 H M b Lyra from Simon’s Bai , looking for- 
ward to whatever might await them, in the words of the 
Bishop — 

“Thus It may be that in the course of years we may become, 
what I have sometimes thought wc were like, the original and 
early sprouts that rise from the seed m the ground, and serve 
but to give life and vigour and energy to the shoots which rise 
above the ground afterwards . . . That is the prospect we 
have before us — a prospect which does not depend upon our life 
or death, which does not depend upon our successes during our 
lifetime, but depends entirely upon the grace of God , a prospect 
which will undoubtedly be realized in Gods good lime, for we 
know that ‘the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea ’ ” 




,UJ<rcrd^ UO-il' 









CHAPTER II 
THE shire IIIOHLANDS 

** Yet not viiihont man's answct ing toU 
Yields He His blessings free, 

^,0 han'tsi /torn tk' unfHno'ULd soil. 

No f nut front unpnuud tuc " 

P ATIENCE was certainly the first viitue the Missionf 
party was called on to excicise, and in the end 
patience had “ her perfect woi k ” 

In H M S Lyra sailed the Bishop, the Rev L J Procter, 
and some black men, among whom was C/harlc- Thomas 
The rest of the party had staitcd before m II W S ^uhu 
TheFatoweii There nas a happy rest off Natal, nlieic the 
in Natal p,^hop took leave of his old work and of the 
sister who remained there. The final parting from Eng- 
lish territory and friends was only to be compared to 
St. Paul’s departure from Ins beloved Ephesian convcits 
at Miletus “ Strong men fairly cried as they spoke of 
the kind heart, and loving deeds, and earnest Chiistian 
life of him w'ho was going from amongst them” He did 
not shun to declaic unto them the whole counsel of Gdli 
In a sermon “he spoke most oj^enly on the treatment of 
the natives here as a shame to the white people 
No sympathy w'lth their home joys or sorrow's, hardly 
credit given them for having within them deeper thoughts 
and feelings than they care to reveal to those wdio have so 
little human sympathy with them. While this was the 
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btate of things, to raise an inteiest in the tribes further off 
would be unreal ” 

“On the shore ive slipped away, and, leaning together on a 
heap of bucks, had a few sweet quiet collects together, till we 
i\erc i\arned wc must go to the boat . . . Speaking of 

happiness, he said ‘ Now till death my post must be one of care 
and unrest To he the sharer of every one's sorrows, the com- 
forter of e\ ery one’s griefs, the strengthener of everyone’s weak- 
ness — to do tins as much as in me lies is now my aim and object ’ 
He said this with a smile, and oh, the peace m his face ' it 
seemed as if nothing could shake it ” 

Here another missionary joined the party, 
the Rev H Row ley', the early chronicler of the ® Bowiey. 
Mission The two parties of the Sidon and Lyra were 
united again at the mouth of the Zambesi, and off ths 
hoi e they found Livingstone and his paity', who 
were to escort them to thou field of labour But Living- 
stone now objected to the plan of approaching Ny'asa from 
the side of the Zambesi and Shiic, partly' owing to the 
clifficully of navigation, and paitly to the absence of the 
friendly chief, Chibisa The mouths of the Zambesi 
certainly foim one of the most forbidding of ports They 
make a low-lying delta, and the w'ater of the Kongoni 
mouth, thought to be the best, is shallow, with a most 
dangeious bar On the othei hand, the Rovuma, which 
Livingstone was anxious to cxploic, flows 500 miles 
fill ther north, and dischaigcs a splendid volume of water 
by an unban ed mouth into a large and fairly sheltered 
bay 

Naturally, but reluctantly, the Bishop yielded his judg- 
ment to that of the great explorer , and, leaving the mission 
party at Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, he, wnth 
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Up the Rowley, accompanied Livingstone up the 

RoTuma Rovuina in the Pioneer, the little evploiing 
steamci which our Government had just sent out to 
him 

It was wasted time as far as the Mission was concerned 
The Rovuma became so full of shoals, and the lime of 
year (Maich) so late in the season, that, for fear of the 
watei falling and stianding the party, the)' returned aftci 
only getting twenty-fi\e miles up sticam The river was 
then thought to connect the ocean with Lake Nyasa, which 
was soon afterw'ards discovcicd to be a mistake 


During this river voyage the Bishop worked as hard as 
any one in the navigation of the little steamer, and once 
narrow Iv escaped being eaten by a ciocodilc 

The Up»lng ' ‘ ^ 

Here they first noticed the hideous lip-iing with 
which the native women disfigure their faces The thick 
upper lip IS pierced, and a block or img of wood inserted, 
round which the lip glows out into a fair likeness of a 
snout Without this adornment no woman, it was be- 
lieved, could be attractive enough to win a husband The 
humilitj', which causes them to be so dissatisfied with then- 
personal appearance as to impiovc it so carefull)-, leads 
to a difficulty in speaking or eating, and to the impossi- 
bility of kissing forming any part of courtship ! 

After picking up the paity at Tohanna, 
The Zambesi , ,, , , i, 

Voyage begun the Wissioii at length entered the Kongoni 

May 1 ® ^ 

mouth of the Zambesi on May i, exactly four 
months after the Bishop’s consecration But it was not 
until July 8 that this river voyage ended, so that pa- 
tience was still needed. The Bishop’s sunn}' disposition 
helped much, as did the never-failing courage of Living- 
stone. “ He and the Bishop " writes Bishop Gray, “ get 
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on famously together The Bishop says they chaff each 
othei all day like tuo school-bojs ’ Di Kiik s;ave lessons 
m botany, that indispensable science foi all pioneeis, uith 
the lesiilt that the Bishop made some pio^icss , uhilst m 
£Tia\ei moments uc find him “stccpin" his mind ” m such 



Moids as ‘ pciplexcd, but not in dcspaii ‘ Lo, I am uith 
)ou alwaj, esen unto the end of the woild 

Sometimes the stcamci took t\\cnt>-foui dajs to ad- 
vance twelve miles It burnt wood, and the wood had to 
be cut , It stuck on a sandbank, and had to be pushed off 
Those who woiked it had fevei, and so had most of the 

C 
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Mission partj'^ , but, unfortunately, so lightlj’ that it led 
them to despise the cnemj', and to neglect the ordinary 
precautions Mhich experience and prudence have since 
shown to be necessary if fevei is to be n aided off 

It has often been remarked that in those far-distant 
lands, amid scenes w here the Faith has never been preached, 
the diffeienccs of Christians sink into the shade, and then 
points of union are hailed with jo}-. Thus Mackenzie 
writes ; — 

Serviaeaon “Livingstone and his party come to our ordinary 
services AVe have on board Morning frajer, and 
sermon on Sunday morning, and every morning and evening the 
reading of ten or twelve verses and a few of the collects On 
Whit-Sunday I proposed having the Litanj, and asked Living- 
stone whether he thought it would weary the sailors He said, 
‘No, he always used it himself ’ Wo have ahvays had it since, 
They all attend Holj Communion ” 

And the Bishop showed himself willing to leant fiom 
one not of his communion • — 

“ I have been reading Moffat’s missionary labours, and it has 
made me think more of the difficulties, not only of a practical 
outward kind, but still moie of a spiritual kind It has helped 
me also to remember that God is oui help, and that we attempt 
nothing in our own name ’’ 

Description or They followed the Zambesi for about eight)’ 
Zambesi nuics fiom its iTiouth, finding it a magnificent 
stream a mile broad, mudd)', but well stocked with fish, 
flowing through low banks clothed in long giass, abounding 
m birds of many sorts, while the hippopotamus and cioco- 
dile were seen everywhere The former is sometimes used 
for food, and is eatable w’hen quite young , but the mature 
specimens they sometimes killed needed a good appetite 
and a strong digestion. 
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The Pioneer now entered the Shire, a tnbu- 
tary of the Zambesi on its north bank, about ***®®'^^ 
300 feet M'ldc, and vciy clear The country here grew 
more mountainous and much more beautiful , the heights 
of Mounts Morarabala (4,000 ft), Clarendon (6,000 ft), 
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and Milanje (S,ooo ft'), came successively into view on 
the eastern side The gentle tribes who peopled the 
countij’ aie called, in these eaily accounts, Manganja — a 
coi 1 option of Ma-Nyanja or Lake-people, N) asa Tho 
being but another form of the word Thej’ were 01 Uyasas 
mostly agricultural, living in small scattered \ illagcs, with 
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very little union amonsr them Mankokwe was 
at this time Rundo, or overlord of the land, 
but had little power He received the Mission party 
graciously, but bade them depart in peace, and settle 
anywhere except in his village 
ohibisa tbe The Pioneer therefore went on to Chibisa’s, a 
the Nyasas Village about 140 milcs up the Shire, beautifully 
situated upon the south-western bank of the river, which 
IS here studded with lovely islands, while a magnificent 
mountain view lies to the north and cast Chibisa himself 
was a mysterious hero, said by his people to be a chief and 
son of a chief — but b)- the Portuguese declared to be a 
slave Possibly he w as both , — anj’how, though not the 
Rundo, he was quite the strongest man, and the seer of tlic 
land Though now dwelling on the Zambesi, ncai Tctc, 
his aid was sought bj’ the people for a hundred miles 
round. 

The Mission Here, then, at Chibisa’s, the Mission first 
owbisa^s, P'fi'itcd its foot And here, w ith Chibisa’s as his 
July 8- parish, the llishop left Mr Rm\ Ic}’, with ^\dams, 
the carpenter, and Job, one of the Cape Tow n men, to build 
huts and receive stores Di Livingstone went on w ith the 
Mission part)' to settle them in their new home on the 
Highlands, for, though the river was the only thoroughfare 
in the land, it w as also the most unhealth)’ place for a 
permanent settlement 

ipjig With Livingstone went some of his Makololo 
Mahoioio followers, a Bechuana tribe in whom he had 
great and dcscrv'cd confidence Before going to England 
he had planted them at Tcte, ordering them to wait there 
for him, and on his return in two years there they were 
still waiting. 
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And bo, to conquer the land and subdue it for Monday, 
Christ, this little procession set forth, the great 
Doctor tramping along at the head, with the even, steady 
pace with which he had walked through Afiica The 
Makololo, Sena-men, and Chibisians follow'ed, bearing the 
burdens, including foity days’ provisions , lastly came the 
missionaries, headed by their Bishop, and, like the Jews of 
old under Nehcmiah, “ Eveiy one with one of his hands 
wrought in the woik, and with the other held a w'eapon ” 
For, mindful that there was already war in the land, they 
w'eie all armed When the natives looked at the Bishop, 
and saw him cairying his gun in one hand, and BiBbopMao 

kentle'B flrBt 

his pastoral staff (the gift of the Cape clcigy) March 
in the othci, they were more alarmed at the latter than 
at the former, whose propcitics they knew 

Said one, “ Mfuti " (a gun). 

“Aye Mfuti ikuru” (a gicat gun), said another. 

The Bishop writes — 

“ I myself had in my left hand a loaded gun, in my right the 
cio/ier they gave me m Cape Town, in front a can of oil, and 
behind a bag of seeds, which I earned the greater part of the day 
I thought of the contrast between my weapon and my staff, the 
one like Jacob, the other like Abraham, who armed his trained 
servants to rescue Lot I thought of the seed which we must 
sow in the lieaits of the people, and of tlie oil of the Spirit 
that must strengthen us in all we do ’ 

And so at length in Central Afiica "the Sowei went 
forth to sow His seed " 

At this point It IS necessary to undei stand the stale of 
the land at the time Livingstone found it much changed 
since his former visit, and it is not wonderful that he did 
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not realize the causes of the change , still less wonderful is 
it that the missionaries did not undei stand them 

Btato Shortly put it was thus — The Matabeic, of 
"NitfonB* "hose plow css we now^ know so much, had 
at mis timo defeated a ti ibe m the far interior — the Ban) ai — 
and stolen or slam their women and childien The Banyai 
offered Ivor)' to Portuguese slave dealers to supply them 
with wives The Poitugucse looking round to sec whcic 
there W'as war, and consequently wheie thcie was a weaker 
party to be enslaved, discovered a part of the gicat Yao 
race, who lived, and still live, on the eastern side 
orAjawa of Lake Xyasa, south of the Rovuma, and who 
Mauoa fl)ing south before the inclusions of the 

Mavia and other Makua tribes This Yao race is in the 
Mission Journal alwd)s called Ajawa. Livingstone had 
met some of them near Mount Zomba years before, and 
formed a bad opinion of them. Pressed south, they came 
to the countiy round Lake Shirwa, and, as thcie was plenty 
of land, they would have settled peaccabl)', but for the 
Manganja or Xyasa race, who fought with their wear)’ 
(and peihaps thieving) guests, and sold them in crowds to 
the Portuguese They were but too much used to being 
seized for slaves, for annually numbers of them were 
sold at Zanzibar By degrees the Yao found themselves 
the stiongcr, and turned the tables on the Manganja, 
selling them to the Portuguese, inste.id of being sold 
themselves. Like most Afiican tribes, the Yao were by 
turns enslavers and enslaved. 

It was at this juncture that the missionaiics arrived, and 
only knew of the Yao as wicked marauders, helping on 
the thrice accuised slave trade Had they realized tliat 
they were a stronger race pushed south, and compelled 
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to make homcb for thcmselveb by the universal law of 
replenishing the eaith and subduing it, they would have 
known that it was hopeless to engage in any struggle 
with them, unless they meant to interfere regu- 
larly in native wars This they had already Misaionarios 

using Arms 

resolved not to do Bishop Gray, writing later 
on, sa}'s — 

"It IS cuiious that the question of using arms was freely dis- 
cussed in my house, and that the party — the Bishop and 
Scudamore most espec lally — maiiitaiiied that it was unlawful 
under any circumstances, even in defence of their lives Their 
line was patient suffering ’ 

This IS the line unuci sally adopted now in the Mission, 
but no one had calculated the effect of the actual sight 
of a slave gang (in a place wheic there were no British 
forces to call in) on men with loving hearts and strong 
hands Dr Livingstone felt more than justified in what 
he did. Most Englishmen, worthy of the name, and im- 
perfectly undei standing the state of things, would have 
clone the same But interference once begun, must be 
follow'ed up If patient suffering is to be effective, it must 
be consistent “ It must begin vv ith non-intervention and 
end with non-intervention” Dr Livingstone hoped one 
blow would be enough It was not enough After all, 
if the native policy of the Mission was a mistake, it was 
a mistake not unworthy of heioes If we do not adopt 
their line, we can admire and follow then spirit. 

The party, now en loutc from Chibisa's, on the Shire 
to Chigunda’s station (Magomeio) on the Highlands, had 
reached Mbame’s The natives vv^ere sitting round thou 
fires, while the Bishop and others had gone to bathe, when 
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a string of slaves was seen descending into the 

ROSOUd 

of Slaves Village, driven bv slave dealeis Livingstone, 

at Mbamo-s , , , , 

his brother, and Dr Kiik went out to meet 

them Theie they were, eighty-four helpless captives, 
their necks in slave-forks, bound uith hard thongs of 
bark, men, uomen and children, on their uay to 4 etc, 
to be sold into life-long capti\ity Di I-i\ingstonc dis- 
armed the si\ sla\crs and let them go, uhile, with joy 

untold, the peo- 
ple around cut 

the bonds and 

‘•et the bew il- 

deicd slaves ficc 
'I'hey stretched 
out their hands 
uncertainly^ and 
gradually' light 
daw ned on them 
They weie free 
Only the night 
before, one poor 
fellow had tried 
to loose his bonds, and, being discovered, was hung up to 
a tree foi houis, by his wrists and ankles, till, all jjower 
of walking having failed him, he was taken aside, and an 
axe ended his torments 

Bishop Mackenzie icturncd fiom his bath to find the 
slaves “clothed and cooking” Xo wonder his heart 
warmed, and he resolved to stand by Livingstone through 
good and evil report , for it is true that, as Paley say^s : — 

“ Few ever will be found to attempt alterations, but men of 
more spirit than prudence, of more sincerity than caution, of 
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warm, eager and impetuous temper If we are to wait for im- 
provement till the cool, the calm, the discreet part of mankind 
begins It, I will venture to pronounce that (without His interpo- 
sition with Whom nothing is impossible) we may remain as we 
aic till the renovation of all things ” 


Hcic wa-, at once a nucleus of work for the ] 3 arty, and 
Dr Livingstone gave all the captives to the Bishop, who, 
after offering them their choice of returning to then homes 
or staying until him, found that they had no homes left 
to which to return The Bishop therefore had become 
at once fathci and head of a flock 

The)' now maichcd on to Magomcro, a village „ 

•' » j E> Magomero 

belonging to the chief Chigunda Hearing 

feaiful accounts of the Yao cruelties, Livingstone marched 

out to try and induce them to retire to their own countiy, 

not know mg that they w ould have done so only too gladlv', 

but could not Burning villages lighted the 

” ° ” Warfare 

way to the Yao camp It is difficult to say witt tie Tao, 

whether a Makololo or Yao fired the first shot, 

but 111 a short time Livingstone diove off the Yao and 

burnt their huts The Bishop took no active paiL in the 

battle, but his party lent their aid in this seiious affray 

It was now determined to settle at Ma- 

Half 

gomero, and here Livingstone left them Chi- Magomero 
" bouEUt forf 1 

gunda said he was “dead alicady” at the 

thought of these poweiful English going away, and foi the 

considciation of £l he gave them half his village It was 

as bad a situation as the Highlands afforded, being legu- 

larly down in a hollow, and sixty miles from Chibisa’s, 

whence all provisions must come On the other hand, it 

was a strong situation, well watered, but not fiec fiom 
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fever As an outpost, it might perhaps stay the advance 
of the Ajavva 

ThoYaoWar unfortunate fame of their former prou’ess 

(August) spiead far and wide, and a deputation of 
Xyasa chiefs prayed the Bishop to help them again. 
He, feeling pledged by the former action, and finding that 
families had really been carried off, agieed to help them, 
on a piomise that they themselves would nevci buy or sell 
slaves again, and that any prisoners taken should go fiee 
The Bishop, Mr. Waller, and Charles Thomas went 
boldly forward to the Yao aimy on an embassage of 
peace, and barely escaped being shot dow n The combat 
then began , the Xyasa people fought well under the guid- 
ance of the English, and victory lemamed with them, a 
victory bloodless on their own side and nearly so on the 
enemy’s side, and the Yao fled, leaving their captnes 
behind. 

To no one could the fight have been so dreadful as to 
the Bishop and his companions, Mr. Scudamoic, Mr. Row- 
ley, Mr Waller, and Adams But they had the hapiiiness 
of re-uniting some of the captives to their families , and 
out of this battle came some of the few visible fruits of 
Rescued IdagoiTiero Missioii A little sick child, left 
cmidreu jq Starve, was picked up on the way back, 
baptized by the name of Charles Henry, slept by the 
Bishop's side that night, and passed to rest in the morning 
— the first-fruits of the Nyasa race And as they walked 
back to Magomero, the Bishop himself carried a little giil 
named Daoma on his shoulder, “ because she was such a 
little one.” We shall hear of her again. 

And now came a very pleasant time at Magomero. The 
country quite close was at peace, slave traders came no 
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moie, ihc missionanes built themselves huts and 
encouraged their people to do the same and to ’ at 
plant gaidcns The Bishop was very proud of 
having built himself the best hut, circular, nine feet in 
diameter and ten feet high m the middle, his Cambridge 
mathematical precision standing him in good stead , but 
his satisfaction was alloyed when it was pointed out to 
him that he had forgotten to make a door ' 


The missionaries weie busy learning the language, which 
Is something like Kafir Bearing m mind the false im- 
pressions of God given by mission piiests in China, w'ho 
taught bcfoic they knew the language, they attempted no 
direct instruction, but such as arose out of daily 

_ , , Teaclilng 

necessities hor instance, new's was brought Nauves 
that the Yao had bui nt a cci tain village where 
the Bishop had once slept, would the English come and 
help them? Just as they were ready to start, the Bishop 
asked 

“ Whcie arc w e to meet ? ” 

“ At the chief's village ’’ 


“ What village ? ” 

“The village wheic you slept,” said the Nyasa, falling 
into the trap 

“Is it not burned, then ? ” 

“ No ” 

“ Did you lie when you said it was burned ? ” 

The chief Nampeko, gunning, replied, “ I did he.” 

“ If a dog could do as you have done, I should kick it. 
I cannot speak to you any more to-day” Thus the 
Bishop taught them that a he was displeasing to God 
So once they found all their people busily shelling peas, 
wdiich turned out to be stolen. When detected, some 
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Toaohing laughed, but some looked ashamed Chigunda, 
Honestj. chief, begged them off from punishment, 

generously refusing to have the peas The Bishop there- 
fore paid the puce m cloth, and gave the peas to the goats, 
warning them he would send away any one who so 
offended again Another time three of their people robbed 
a Xyasa man of a handsome brass bangle The liishop 
offcied them the sors tcrtia of the old Winchester lulc — a 
whipping — which w'as gratefully accepted by two, wdnle 
the third was sent away However, m two days he 
returned and begged for his flogging, which he duly 
leceived 

Daily Life at The day’s life followed a certain iiilc at 
Magomero Magomcio Rising at 6, theie was a roll-call 
of natives at 630, which frightened them at first The 
native breakfast was served in the open air, the bo>s 
arranged m circles, school-feast fashion, each having a 
literal “ handful ” of porridge At 7 came matins, and at 
8 Mission breakfast of goat’s flesh, yams or sweet pota- 
toes, and Indian corn porridge, and a loaf, when it could 
be had, and tea or coffee with goat’s milk All then went 
to work, the natives having tasks assigned them when not 
engaged m their gaidens 

Mr Scudamore drilled the boys, seventy -seven in number. 
They had a drum made of the skin of an elephant’s car, 
and they were taught to march m step and go through 
sundry exercises, ending with a plunge into a river at the 
word of command, by which they certainly learnt ‘‘ Heaven’s 
first Law ” of order and obedience Mr Rowley undertook 
the purveying — no small task, with two hundred to pro- 
vide for. He also taught singing with some success Mr 
Waller, assisted at first by Dr. Mcllcr of the Expedition, 
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acted as surgeon, and had in truth much practice on the 
terrible wounds of the slaves He writes of the natives — 

“ They bear pain so well — little fellows submit to the cautery 
without wincing One poor fellow had such a heel as I never 
saw He «as struck in it by accident with a fish spear, the 
whole of the tendon is gone, and the bone decaying beneath 
In this state he was drnen some thirty miles by the sla\ers, and 
came back forty with us He neicr complains " 

The Bishop and his companions took classes for reading 
and teaching as far as they wcic able Dinner followed at 
I , w ith a rest Then w ork from 3 to 5 , tea at 6, and 
prayers about 730 On Sundays and Festivals Holy 
Communion was cclebiated, and gradually they managed 
to set apart a 100m as a chapel. 

But a chinch was their gieat desire, and on 

^ A Ohureb 

October I, the annivcisari' of the faicwoll sci- pianoedana 

* Oct, ii 

vice at Cantcibuiy, Bishop Mackenzie solemnly 
set up the pillar of the hoped-for church, a good-sized tree, 
felled by Mr Scudamoic, calling it the “fiist and corner 
post of the Church of St Paul” That church was ncier 
to be built, in spite of the biighl and holy' hopes which 
clustered aiound its beginning All but two or three of 
those w’ho .should haic rainistcied and worshipped there 
were removed — how soon' — to a “House not made with 
hands, eternal in the heaiens ’’ Yet some day, at no great 
distance of time, may be elected in that land of the Nyasas 
a church in honour of the gieat Missionary' Apostle, and 
not w'lthout lemcmbrancc of the great Missionary Bishop 
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\YAR, FAMINE, AND PESTILENCE 

" /4}e all ihnie fjorts futillfis, vinn, ill-^lia, 

I’uiilc and loeak^ ax bioken end^ of tfntad f 
1V<7, even w/ 

Oj hoien shelh He makefk, xo lit Ti'/Z.j, 

The ei'^i lasting maible of Mix hillx " 

T he arrival of the first recruits in November caused 
great joy to the Mission These were the Rcr' II 
ThaflratRa- Wint Biiriup, Dr Dickenson, as medical 
onut3(No7’ Richard Clark, a tanner and shoe- 

maker Mis Burrup had been left at Bishop’s Court, Caj>c 
Town, to follow’ later with Miss Mackenzie and Jessie 
Lennox, a scr\ant devoted to the Mackenzies Mr Biiriuii 
ariivcd at Chibisa's, where Lningstonc was anchored, in a 
marvellously shoit time, having pushed on alone with foui 
natives, all the lattei pait of the waj-, in a small canoe 
The Bishop, who had come down to sec Luingstonc, took 
him back to Magomcro, and some fears were felt foi the 
others w'ho were behind with no quinine 

“But,’’ says Mr Waller, “while chatting away at breakfast 
(November 29), wc heard two guns fired, and a very few moments 
assured us of the coming of Dr Dickenson and Clark I was 
quickly across the river, when a hearty ‘All right, sir,’ from 
Charles, and the sight of two new faces among a multitude of 
black men bearing burdens told me all our hopes and fears for 
their safety might now be cast to the winds, and my hui rah joined 
with the others that came across to w’elcome them." 

“ ‘ For these and all His other mercies, but especially for this 
mercy, God’s holy Name be praised,’ cried the Bishop ’’ 

30 
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For thus began that stream of successors, which, though 
sometimes a slender stream indeed, has, in God’s good 
Providence, never ceased to flow from our land for the 
watcilng of our Mastci’s heritage among the heathen. 

Warfaie, meantime, had not ceased The warfare 
Yao and Nyasa laces weie unceasingly fight- 
ing for space to live in, and for slaves, and once the 
slavcis attacked Mi Proctei and Mr Scudamore, and 
ncail^’ killed them, as the}* were ijeaccfully tr}-ing to 
open a path fiom Magomcro touhcic the Ruo joins the 
Shire 

War brought famine in its train With the 
enemy in then land, man}' people had neglected 
to plant and sow The} wcic non lunning short of pro- 
visions, and in a shoit expedition made by the Ihshop and 
Mr Scudamore to punish thc\illagc nhich had attacked 
their fi lends, they found starving people, Starvation was 
beginning to bring on fever, to which all the Mission party 
fell Mctims in then tuin , on January 3, 1862, 
the Fishop and Mr Puirup started on then last Wie Bishop’s 
jouinc}' Thc}' went to meet, as the}’ ho]3cd, the 
Pioneer, with thc ladies of thc pait}', and thc stores which 
w’crc badl}’ needed, thc rendervous, being the Isle of Malo, 
at thc confluence of thc Shiie, and its eastern tributai}-, 
thc Ruo, now thc boundary of thc Nyasaland Protectorate 

What followed must be given chicR}' in thc Bishop’s own 
words — 

“ January 3, 1862 — This is the fust time I have written m thc 
name of this year Ma} it be to us and to you a jear of greater 
grace and blessing than the last, and so may we abound more 
and more unto the coming of our Lord and Saviour How 
curious saying this to jou, and probably the year will be fai gone 
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before you read it' But jou are saying the same things, and 
God hears the prayers of both, and will showei down on each 
the showers of His blessing in answer to the distant prayer, just 
as the ram rises from the distant ocean, and falls on the thirsty 
ground where He has appointed it ’ 

AtGiiibisa'3, “January 8 —On Thursday, January 2, I got to 
'fa"'® Magoinero We started nest day We ha^e 

established the custom of having a tew prayerv at our church 
before starting, and after return of anj of our party on a journey 
So we had prajers for those that remained and for those who 
were going, and we set off It rained heavily, and we had haid 
work, to gat the Makololo into motion , from that till this morn- 
ing we have had almost incessant ram . , We have seen the 
sun to-day, and tins is a very beautiful place a village perched 
on the top of a cliff overlooking the stream, which is now swollen 
much, and commanding a view of the valley of the Shire, or at 
least Its lowest level, extending four or five miles to the eastern 
hills The valley itself, in a freer sense, stretches many a mile 
behind us to the west, — fine fertile land, studded with shrubs and 
trees, and apparently fit for any cultivation I suppose, hovvev er. 
It is not so healthy as the higher lands. 

“ The men of this village are old friends, most of them, and 
all looks bright I have been having many a laugh with them 
already Thus it i^ that God gives us bright spots in our lives 
at the darkest, and how often bright tracts stretching over much 
of It I 

“ January 9 — I read Burrup this morning the KeMe for xxvth 
Sunday after Trinity I do so admire the last verses ^ 

1 * ‘ The proniibc of the morrow 
lb glono\»s on that 
D ar ns lh< hoi} sorrow 

ffooci men cease to live , 

W htn, bnglUcning err it die awa} , 

Mounts up their altar flame. 

Still tending with mtenscr my 
loward hca\cn whence first it came 
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“Mondaj, January 13 — Our suspense is at an end uouth 
We got here, the Ruo mouth, on Saturday, to learn of^WieRuo, 
that Livingstone had passed down not many days be- 
fore This, though involving our staying here a good while, 
seemed good news to me, inasmuch as we have not detained him 
by arriving ten da)’s after the time We had, on the whole, a 
prosperous journey down The chief at Chibisa’s undertook to 
send us down to a cliief, Turunia, where we should be likely to 
get a larger boat . Accordingly on Thursday we set off 

at three, and got to Turuma’s m half an hour It was delicious, 
the floating down that broad, green-banked river The uncer- 
tainty as to the length of the \oyage gave it a dreaminess, like 
some parts of Southey’s Thalaba But, like Thalaha, our difficul- 
ties were not at an end Turuma refused to see us, and declined 
to hire his boat to us Just then two of the Makololo, 

Zomba and Siseho, joined us, having walked down the bank 
These (with Charlie) undertook to go down with us So off we 

started, wondering at the way (iod was leading us . Ne\t 

morning we set off eaily Burrup was far from well 
At night we drew to the shore By this time the mosquitoes 
were very troublesome One of the men said, ‘We are going 
on ’ It was better, they thought, to w'ork by moonlight than to 
be eaten up by insects After half an hour we found ourselves 
stranded on the flooded bank . . . 

“ In a few minutes Zomba, the bowman, gave the Fatal npaet 
signal for a start, and off we were again in silence canoeanaLoaB 
This time we were sooner in coming to grief A 
sudden turn, which our bowman did not sec in time, landed us 


“ Say not it dies, ih*!! glor\ , 

' 1 IS caught unqiiinched on high , 

I host, snint-like blo^\s so hoary 
Shall wear tt in the sk) 

No smile IS like the smile of death, 
When, all good musings past, 
Rises wafted with the parting breath, 
The sv\eetcbt Uiought the last " 


D 
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again on a point where the stream parted m two , the two men 
in the stern jumped out, up to their middle , I followed imme- 
diately, Biirrup after me But m vain , the canoe continued to 
fill, and we began to pull out our things . till we could gel 
tlie canoe raised and baled out Then the tilings were put 111 
again, all soaking, and wo wet up to our middles We 

were thankful oui losses had been no worse, though it was not till 
ne\t day we icmcmbcred that all our medicine was gone, and 
our spare powder Fortunately the night was far from cold, or 
we might ha\c taken harm, as it is, Burrup is none the better 
for It I think I have escaped any ill consequences 

At “ III the meantime we have been led to a very nice 

Obikanza'a village A benign, oldish chief, Chikan/.a, with a large 
population, occupying, I should think, about a bundled huts, will- 
ing that we should lemain hero I have my hopes that our 
being hero in this way may be intended to prepare the village foi 
being one of the stations to bo worked by our Mission steamei 
(the Unlversil} boat), for which I hope to write bj this mail 

“So matters stand at present Burrup is very low, and we 
have no medicine Quinine, which we ought to be taking every 
day, there is none But He who brought us heie can take care 
of us without human means If we should be down at once, 
Charlie will lake care of us The texts in Greek which we hav e 
learned day by day lately have been Romans 11 zg , in 21-23, 
VI 23. vii 24,25, vin 38,39, \. 13-15 . . . Goodbye 
for the present ” 

Such was his farewell to earth, and had he knowm that it 
was such, he could not have chosen more touching texts 
than the last two, — one of quiet confidence for himself, the 
other of hope for the Mission ‘ One more letter, dated on 
the iGth, speaks of his plans for a Mission steamer, such as 
now- plies on Lake Nyasa among a kindied race, and such 

‘ ‘ Foi I am peisiiaded that ncuher death, noi life, nor principali- 
ties,” etc , and, “ How beautiful aie the feet," etc, 
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a one as may yet visit the stations on the Shire he loved so 
well. 

We know little of the last fcirtniijht The 

nines3 of the 

Ihshop soon fell ill, foi nant of the lost quinine 
Mr Ikirrupnas too ill then to help him much, 
and far too weak aftci- 
wards to qne much 
account of the Bishop’s 
last days, He was 
mostl)^ unconscious, oi 
else speakinq w andcring 
words of being safe at 
Magomero with his sw- 
tcis, for w horn his lo\ ing 
heart had so longed 
The last words ho is 
known to ha\e spoken 
weie to tell the faithful 
Makololo that, “ Jesus 
was coming to fetch 
him aw a)' ’ For the 
last week he was quite 
unconscious, and in this 
state, on the morning of 
January 31, Mi Biiriup 
had the grief of carrj ing 
the dying Bishop out to die in another hut, which w'as of 
less importance to the chief Chikanza The Death of the 
natives believe the spirit haunts the place where ^ary^sho™ 
it leaves the bod}’, and shut up a hut for three 
years aftci a death The Bishop’s spirit passed aw'ay at 
5 ]j m , and the same night, weak as he was, Mr Burrup 
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(aided by the Makololo) was compelled to bury 
him 

The Grave toy A cjravc was dusj Oil tlic left bank of the 

thashii« under a lai"e acacia tree, and in the daik- 

ness of night Mr Biiirup said as much as he could recollect 
of the Burial Scnicc *\nd thus was laid to rest the first 
ICnglish missionar) Bishop of modem times, and the first 
Bishop of the Umveisities’ Mission, after just one j'car’s 
work in the countrj’ which he belicxcd Goii had given him 
for an hciitagc Ihe possession of a buiying place was 
all he was to have , yet that bin j mg place has siiicly been 
the lode-star of mission effort lhat appaiently lost 
battle, fought by the brave little achanced piquet, has 
stirred up moic " to follow in their tram ” than any othei 
story of mission life 

„ , Ml Bun up at once returned with the SOI row - 

ful new s to Magomcro, and in three w ceks' time 
he loo had succumbed, and is buricil at Mago- 
mcro He might have been saicd had his friends been 
able to give him the stimulant and nouiishing fond he 
needed, but w Inch he unmurmuringly w ent w ithout 
MiasMaakaozie Meantime, Captain Wilson, of H M S Goigon, 
Bur^ratum brought Miss Mackcn/ie and Mrs Burrup as 
to the Capo Chibisa’s, before thej’ heard the sad 

news, which the ncatnes at Malo had concealed in fear of 
being held responsible Since then dear ones now' needed 
them no moie, it was decided that they should at once 
letiirn with Captain Wilson to the Cape, Miss Macken- 
zie being too ill with fever to realize all that had befallen 
them But though she ivas not to do the w'ork so sorely 
needed for the native women, Anne Mackenzie w'ent 
home from the grave of her brother to work for Missions 
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a‘5 faithfully in England as others were doing m Africa 
Not only as the founder of the Mackenzie Memorial 
Mission in Zululand, but as the “Providence” of many 
another Mission, for whose needs she collected, and with 
whose w'^orkers she kept up a cheering conespondence — 
the name of Anne Mackenzie was a household word for 
fifteen more j ears 

Captain Wilson set up a simple cross, to mark 

^ ^ ^ . . Tho CrOB6 

the Bishop’s ^ra\c, of materials at hand — the 
upright being a thick reed or pole, five feet high, with a 
bit of board nailed acioss, and the staves of a barrel 
heaped up loiind the base 

The Bishop had left a memorandum at Ma- Thenov l j 
gomero providing that the senior priest, or 
failing a priest, the senior deacon, or, failing him, Mission 
the senioi la3’iTian, should take tempoiary chaigc of the 
Mission , and thus Mr Pioclcr became head of a singularly 
united band of fellow -workers The Bishop also oiclcied 
seveial books to be sent home to his family , among these 
his Consecration Bible, in which each of his cunseciators 
had, at his request, wiitten a text 'Ihis Bible, w'lth the 
watch which stopped at the fatal immersion in 
the river, aie now in the museum in the ci^pt 
of St Augustine's College at Canterbury, that sacied spot 
whence the Mi'.sion had set forth 

Thiee soic evils had now fallen on the Shiie Highlands 
War, for the Yao weie steadily mov ing on with the cer- 
tain advance of a strong nation , Famine, the result of 
diought and of war, for not only did the wretched natives 
try to live on the unripe corn and fiiiils, but by vaiious 
misunderstandings the Mission stores failed to reach them , 
and, as a sure consequence, Pestilence w^as slaying its 
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thousands The Mission therefore decided to 
leaves Mago- leave Magomcro and the grave of Mr Burrup, 
ciihisa’s and, taking with them (of the released slaves) 
April 26 children, and such of the grown people 

as uishcd to come, they maiched, in April, to Chibisa’s 
Here, finding that Dr Livingstone's Makololo followers 
— who for some fault had been dismissed by him with 
only guns in then hands — had established themselves and 
grown rich by marauding, the Mission separated them- 
selves, and built a village on the opposite bank, only 
fifty feet above the stream 

Here a small lough church (if reeds was 

The First ^ 

complete erected, with a gable end and a little porch 
'1 w o boxes, one on the other, covered w ith red 
velvet, foimed the altai The floor was covcied with iccd 
mats, and the seats weie their stoic boxes Clark, the 
shoemaker, w rites — 


. , “ It being my province to supeiintend our men in 

their wolk, the honour fell on me of building this, 
the first place devoted to the worship of God, in this part of 
Great Africa My prayer is, that this may not be the last by 
many built 111 this land for the same great object, but I hope 
they may be more worthy of being styled churches than the 
present The structure was begun and finished in five days I 
must tell you that we have no church bell, and that the substi- 
tute for one is a native drum ” 


These wolds should be remembered now that many 
churches, all better than Clark’s pool effort, aie already 
dedicated in Central Africa , and still more should they 
be remembered, when in the future far more splendid 
buildings may take the place of these , for surely none 
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will be more woithy than the church where these devoted 
men worshipped God in their day of sore trial 

' Noi liUG ilu fuihlul c>c cm ful 
llii. liiightcnin^ Mc\v to Ciilch, 

I h.il upcnccl fiuni tli il alructuic fi n1 
Of wiiku woik .ihcl th ilch 
] <)i cl< u tb c(.n Ihc lii&l rude irt 
Dial Ho)y J aitli 

I Ik wliok 1 ^ aui^uicd fioin llie pait, 

\chiL\ciiunts liom deques 

Good \\oil< was done heie among their reduced num- 
ber — about fifty of their people having died before from 
famine and disease But the neighboui hood of the 
maiauding Makololo, who weie identified with the English, 
caused difficulties These people were afterwaids sternly 
rebuked by Livingstone, and have since grow n into a great 
tube, very friendly to the English 

]Jefore the end of the year, the people of the pamme 
land were living on roots Fiom this time the 
Mission recoids are a heart-i ending account of endeavoiiis 
to supply even their own people with sufficient food 
“Wild-looking men, worn almost to skeletons, and with 
cords tied lound their w’aists to lessen the pangs of 
hunger, roamed about, giubbing up loots, until, unable to 
go on any longei, they sank down and died” IJcfoic 
January half the inhabitants of tlie Shire Valley ibg3 
had died of starvation The missionai les undertook lone: 
journeys to get food, and their own sufferings w'ere great 
J\Ii Scudamoie fell ill 

“He was admirably fitted for his work,’ writes 

, r , DoathofBev 

Bishop Harvey Goodwin, of Carlisle, chceiful, un- h c scuda- 
selfisli, well-judging, and appears to have been 
specially dear to Bishop Mackenzie, and in many respects not 
unlike him. No doubt the fever took hold on a constitution 
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injured by unsuitable food He became delirious, and on New 
Year’s Day he passed away, murmuring, ‘There remaineth a 
rest ’ ’’ 

Mr Rowley w 11 tes — 

“The Southern Cross was shining brightly over the hut in 
which he lay, and though my heart was sorrowful, I thought of 
the Cross of Calvary and was comforted ’’ 

Another giave was dug by the Shire, and the natives 
mourned for their fnend He had mastered the language 
sooner than any of the party 

The Cape Men I’-^rly 111 1863, sooii after a cheering visit 

go back Thornton, the geologist, the Cape 

men, Charles, William, and Job, returned to Cape Town 
They were not now needed as interpreteis, and it was 
thought advisable that they should go back to South 
Africa 

„ Alas' anolhei of the Mission band was to be 

Diokeneon taken, Uiavc and hard-working Di Dicken- 
son, to whom almost every member of the 
Mission owed his life, succumbed in March Mi Piocter 
piayed with him, and he followed every word, saying, 
almost with his latest breath, “LORD Jesus, have mercy 
on me, a sinner” He was laid beside Mr Scudamoie 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided ” 

Clark returns Immediately after this. Dr Livingstone and 
to England jyj. them a Visit, and saved the life of 

Clark, the church buildei, who, however, had to go back 
to England, but only to return to the Cape Colony, where 
he was ordained in 1875 

The Mission party now wrote word to the Metropolitan 
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that if help and fresh stores, ebpecially of animal food, did 
not reach them by June 15, they should feel compelled 
to abandon the country By that time, however, things 
looked brighter, the natuc corn had grown, peace was 
restored, and, better than all, the new Bishop, 

Dr Tozer, with three clergy and three artisans. Second Bishop, 
was on his way Before the end of June he 
arrived, and after much consultation, decided on removing 
the Mission to Mount Morambala, sending Mr Procter, 
who had quite broken down at once to Eng- Removal of 
land Mr Rowley’ was also obliged, by' fever, to * 
return with him Dr Livingstone still clung ’ 
to his belief in the bhiic highlands, and no doubt he was 
so far right, as that Morambala could never become a base 
of operations 

But when the time came foi Mr Waller to 
leave the Shire, he could not bring himself toMr^^ioTand 
abandon the people who had trusted to the ***’°°® 
Mission To take them all to Morambala was impos- 
sible So he did a brave and wise thing He sent to 
the dieaded Yao chief, Kapene, who now possessed all 
the highlands, and said, “ Come dow n and speak to us ” 
Kapene came, with his fifty’ mighty men well armed Mr 
Waller told him why they had interfered with his people, 
and explained how teiribly the slave trade hurt all the 
African races Then he asked Kapene to protect the 
peo[)le left behind by the Mission, and who wished to 
become his villagcis Kapene said they should be as his 
own childicn, and that as long as he could protect himself 
he would piotect them And he kept his word 

Finally Mr Waller, on his sole responsibility oi-phans 
(for Bishop Tozer could not undertake it), oapcTown 
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brought down the few hclplc->s people and oiphaiis who 
had none to care foi them to the foot of Moi.imbala, .ind 
at length bioiight .iboiit twenty bo)’s and one giil to C.ipe 

Tow ii, placing the bo).s in 


the f.imihes ol Rlr Light- 
foot's coloiiied congiega- 
tion, who ado[)ted them 
with tli.it gre.it and unsel- 
fish geiieiosity which is one 
featiue of the African ch.i- 
lacter 

. „ The girl was 

DtiuiTicL, the 
little one whom Bishop 
Mdcken/ie had caiiiul on 
his shijuldcr She w as i c- 
cened b\ Miss Aithiir, at 
1 cl PitohiSiafh ly i/tjj/j yauHCc j oi) bt Leoi gc s Oipliiiiiage, 

.ind was baptized in the 
cathedi.il by the name .\nnc Rebecca Nevei was a good 
deed bettei lew aided *\nnc Daoma grew up a de.ir, 
good, gentle giil Some yeais latci, when Miss Aithur 
opened a Mission Day School foi the very poor childien 
around her, Anne was at once made infant schoolmistress 
When Miss ..\ilhur fell into ill-hcalth, and h.id a dilficulty 
m getting English helpeis, she wrote warmly of Anne as 
one of her best assistants Anne is now mistress of the 
Mission School, and lues at the Orphanage, the only home 
she can remenibei 

“ If onlv one soul were w on for Chi ist, our 
Fruits of the , , , , , , , „ tt r 

MiBBioD on the labour w'ould be amply repaid How often w e 
Zambosi ^ ^ 

hear buch wordb at meetingb and in bermonb ' 
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If they mean anything, this, as far as we can judge, is one 
tangible result of the Mission, besides tlie twenty other 
childien, and the roll in Paiadise of infants and others 
baptued at the point of death And we ha\c for ever the 
blessed memory of all that patient suffering, and of the 
holy lives and deaths of the missionaries, w'hose graves 
are the goal w’hithei the Nyasa Mission is now tending 
One more practical result cannot be ovei- 

Lessons or 

stated IJy an exjxinence bitter beyond all 
possible espectation, the Mission had learnt the 
lesson that carelessness of life, and of the jjiecautions for 
preserving lipalth, is nut wise for this woild 01 the next, 
that none, howevei stiong, can afford to play with a tropical 
climate, that certain lules of health can and must be 
kept , and that to remain needlessly in a hotbed of fever, 
slighting the pioper remedies, is not ti listing, but tempting, 
Providence These fiist missionaries had the bitter lesson 
to leain To some extent they could not foresee these 
dangers, and did not know the piecautions. But now that 
the lesson has been scored deeply on that page of Church 
histor), those who neglect its warnings w'lll die, not as 
martyrs, as Mackenzie, Buiiup, Scudamoie, and Dickenson 
did (the Church ever leckoning as such those W'ho die for 
love, if they do not die for faith), but, in the words of Dr 
Neale, as a veiy dififcient character, described at some 
length in the Book of Proverbs 



PART II. 

THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY 


CHAPTER IV 


NLW GROUND, l863-;o 

" Thi iohole hi . j hut the one fuhi ej God Hi. the I oi d of the Hui r i st, can 
oather the seed Jioiii o,ie quailei, and sotj ti sohiie He loill . and ui the 
darkness He can eausi it to spt m.; fot Ih 
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Juno, leez 


T’ 

-L Bishop of the 


Uni\ersities’ Mission was the 


Re\ \\ illiam Gcor[;e To/,er, 

of St John’s Col- 
BUhopTozor Oxford, and 

Vicar of Burgh-cum-Win- 
thoi pe, Lincolnshire, " a man," 
w rote his friend and colleague. 
Dr Steeie, “ who shrinks from 
nothing and succeeds in every- 
thing” 


Bishop Giay had hurried to England partly to consult 


the Home Committee about a successor to Mackenzie The 


choice, entrusted entirely to the Metropolitan and the 
Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), fell on Mr Tozer Imme- 
diately his friends, the Rev. Edward Steere, LLD, Vicar 
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of Little Steeping, and the Rev Charles Argen- Anaua 
tine Alington, voluntccied to go out with him Pnancia 
Some mechanics, one of whom came from Burgh, and Mr 
Drayton, from St. Augustine’s, Canterburj’, made up the 
part}' 

The Consecration took place m Wcstmin- 

1 Tlio 

stcr Abbe}’, on the Feast of the Purification, conaoo»ation, 
1863, when Jbshop To7cr and the first ]hshnp 
for the Orange Free State wcie consecrated b}’ the Arch- 
bishop (Longle}'), the Mctiopolitan of South Africa, and 
the Bishops of Oxford, Lincoln, and Montreal There w as 
some difficult}- about the oath of canonical obedience, 
which, it was feared, must, by the Jerusalem Act, be made 
to the Archbishop, and not to their own Metropolitan 
Bishop Gra}' writes — 

“ The Archbishop most anxious to do as I wished, but timid 
about the law I did not know till I came back from 

preaching for the Zambesi m the city, at ten o’clock at night, that 
all would be right If I had not been ver} firm, we should have 
had two jurisdictions, and, as far as we could make it, two 
Churches ” 

Consequent!}' Bishop Tozer took the oath as a suffragan 
of the See of Cape Town But a foicshadow mg of the 
removal of the Mission was alrcad}' to be noticed The 
Bishop of Lincoln (Jackson), preaching at King’s College, 
Cambiidgc, said — 

“It will be for him who now leads the Mission to watch 
patiently and wisely the indications of the Divine Will, and either 
to live and die in persevering and hopeful, even though they may 
long seem thankless, labours , or, with a courage greater perhaps 
than would be demanded by martyrdom, to withdraw from a post 
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no longer tenable for God, and to turn elsewhere the peaceful 
invasion of the gospel ” 

And full authority was given to the Bishop to judge for 
himself 

Thus it was that when the Bishop leachcd the Zambesi 
and saw the state of things mentioned in the last chapter, 
he did not hesitate to accept that harder lot than martyr- 
dom — a decision, against all popular applause, to icmove 
the Mission altogcthei to some place which, if not healthier, 
should at least be more central, where food should be 
readily attainable, where the good seed might be sown 
and 1 eared, and w hence by another route the Great Lake 
might be reached and his title vindicated — " Bishop of the 
tribes dwelling in the ncighbouihood of Lake Xjmsa and 
Rn cr Shire ” 

The Moiambala Settlement, mentioned in the last 
chapter, was but a tcmpoiary expedient, and it was now 
zuiuianior that the best basis for work in Cential 

Afiica would be cither Zululand or the island 
Basis yC 'j'o former there were almost 

insuperable objections It was quite too much cutoff to 
Zanzibar form the kcy to the position, and Zanzibar was 
chosen decided on 

Looking back, w c sec the great sagacity of this move, and 
wonder, as the Spaniards did of America, that no one had 

found it out before But then every friend of 
Dlffloultlss , , , - ^ 

attending this tlic carlv’ Mission was dead against it Leaving 

their people and the well-loved graves was a 
wrench, and Dr Livingstone spoke strongly for the Shir6 
Highlands , w'hile many at home took the same view, and 
the Mission had to run the gauntlet of disapproval almost 
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all round The London Committee approved, hoAvever, as 

also did the Metropolitan of Capetown, and the mo\’e was to 

be made It was part of the old Keltic and Saxon puzzle 

over again The Kelts w'oikcd in the descit and drew 

men aftei them The Roman missionaiies and the Saxons, 

when taught bj’ them, chose the cities of men, and utilized 

cnihz.ition for the spiead of the gospel 

One task the Ihshop undcitook before his 

dcpartluc, one link of the past with the picsent, consecrates 
k , f , , ^ r t Maokonzio's 

and that w'as a i isit to the lonely grave of his orava, 
predecessor With some difficulty they found 
the grave, the undergrowth ha\ing hidden it from view 
The rough cross was still standing, and Mr Ahngton made 
a sketch of the place, while the Bishop cleared the under- 
growth and enclosed the grate And then came a touch- 
ing sort ice of consecration The ground, already hallowed 
by the body of God’s faithful servant, leceived the Church’s 
blessing Then, standing round that grave in the w ilder- 
ncss, they sang " Ncarci, my God, to Thee” A more per- 
manent Cl OSS has since been erected by Dr Livingstone 
Bishop Tozer and Dr Slceic landed m Zan- ^ 
zibar on August si, and stayed at first with LiDdingat 
Colonel Playfair at the English Consulate 

This island,^ w'hich is twice as large as the Isle of 
Wight, lies about tw-enty miles fiom the coast jjGBoription of 
of Africa, which is visible from Zanzibar The Zanzibar 
interior is almost entirely gi\cn up to clove plantations, 
requiring immense care and watching, and worked by sla\e 
labour On a sandy peninsula on the western coast stands 

* This descriplion of Zanzibar is true of the town as it W'as at the 
date of Bisliop Tozer’s arrival 
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the cit}' Towards the sea theie is a front of large white 
detached houses, the consulates and the Sultan’s palace 
Further in the houses aie muddled together am how, with 
no streets, only, as eNer^- one must stand his scaffolding 
on his own land when he builds a house, the)' don’t quite 
touch Si\ feet is quite a respectable width foi a lane 
m ZaiiJ'ibai, and none arc practicable foi an) thing on 
wheels 

There weic then two great open spaces — the Great 
Maiket, a sqiiai e w ith a few stump) toweis, where a fiiiit 
market is held for three hours c\ei)’ inoinmg, all the fruit 
coming in baskets on women’s heads Ihc other space 
was the gieat open Slave M.uket The little humped cows 
of Zan7ibai, and even the bulls, mn loose about the tow n in 
search of giccn food, and aic ter) tame This is the land 
of eternal summci, the sun rising alwa)'s between twenl)' 
minutes to siv and twenty minutes past siv, ,ind the avei- 
age heat is 80° in the house Xoith winds pictail from 
December to March, south winds fiom June to October 
Fetween these times the wind is iinccitain, and ram falls 

It IS extraordinary that a place of such political impoi- 
tance was practical!)' unknown at this time to ICuropeans 
Its tiaclc was kept as a secret in the hands of a few 
Amctican and German merchants, and it is to bishop 
To/er and his party that the credit is due of opening up 
what they were the fiist to sec was the heart of Africa 
The Sultan’s ^ iVrab Sultan of Zanzibar then ruled nut 

Power island, but held a protectorate 

over the whole coast from Guaidafui to Delgado There 
IS literally no other town worth the name in all that 2.000 
miles of coast The Sultan’s power reached as far into 
the interior a? Lake Tanganyika, and his governor was 
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placed at Ujiji, the qreat market of the lake region of 
Central Africa. 

One very important consequence of this is 
that Mith the Zanzibai tongue one can travel 
anyuhcre in Eastern Equatorial Africa This language 
is called Sualuh, and is one bianch of the great African 
or Bantu language, spoken m some form all doun the 
Eastern half of Central and Southern Africa Kafir and 
Zulu are v\ ell-known CKainples of Bantu, but with the 
African tongue Swahili has incoipoiatcd a huge number 
of Arabic terms It is the Eicnch of the Daik Continent 
As an example of how far Swahili will cany the coast 
Arabs, w'c are told of a trtider who staitecl with meichaii- 
dise from Zan7ibar, taking his wife with him After they 
had left the capital their son w-as boin , when they 1 cached 
the far-off land in the intciioi for which they wcic bound, 
the child could run alone, and by the time the paicnts 
icturned he was twelve jeais old 

It will now' be seen w'hat weic Bishop To^ei’s motives 111 
settling in the capital of East ..Vfnca, amid Aiabs who arc 
to the modern missionary what the Romans were to our 
forcfathcis — the great markers out of roads and openers 
up of commerce, and, moi cover, the rulcis who can alwaj’s 
make their power moie or less felt, and whose language is 
common to all tribes 

The father of the Sultan, whom Bishop To7cr ^ 

Different 

found there, had come from Muscat, and partly Nationalities 
inherited, paitly conquered, the coast The 
grandees are all Arab, but the merchants, great and small, 
are Indian, and, like the Arabs, Mohammedan , 01 else 
they are heathen Banyans. But among the lowei oideis 
are representatives of every African, and many Asiatic 

L 
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races The population is estimated at from 150,000 to 
200,000 souls 

oentio or Slave Another point of great importance was that 
it was the centre of the sl,l^c tiaclc As many 
captives as weic nut sold in the intciior (for the slavc- 
piodiicing tribes aie also slave-holders) were bioiight here 
}cai by year, some jiubhcly sold m the maiket, but more, 
having paid duty like any other freight, were shipped off 
to Arabia 


From the moment of landing m Zanzibar, the Bishop 
determined on thatnork among native boys, w'lth a \ icw 
to a native ministiy, of which his predecessor had dreamt, 
and which has ]Jioved such an impoitant part of the 
work ever since The Sultan Majid arranged for them 
, to have a large house close to the sea, called 

Tho old Miaalon , , , , , , r 

Hottae at Shaiigani, which had been used for Biitish 

Sbangani ” 

naval stores, and fiom which they could watch 
the ships coming in and out lie also piesented them 
with five boys taken out of an illicit slave dhow, tc, one 
which had paid no duty With these five boj's the build- 
ing up of the Church in Zanzibai began 

For the first service of the Mission, in this 

Sept 4 

new foundation, a temporary altar was erected 
in the corridor of the Consulate, and the Bishop jireached 
on the text, “ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 


strange land’" The day aftei the removal to 
Shangani, a permanent chapel W'as opened in 


the Mission House 


1866 The story of the next set of boys given by 
capt&e of a the Bishop must be told more at length Far 
Slave Dhovr inland a wretched troop of slaves had 

been caught and brought to the coast, and there packed 
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Arabia, \\hen the \\ictchecl slaves heard shots fiied, one of 
which came among them andA\oundcd a little giil For 
about ten minutes a dcspeiate battle was fought, and then 
the Arabs left the ship and swam to land , the fresh an 
was let 111, and the wretched slaves, who had only un- 
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cooked rice to eat, and who were wasted to skeletons, 
were put on board a British man-of-war, and liberated 
The Mission At this moment Miss Tozer and Miss Annie 
Children Jones, the first ladies who ever reached the 
Mission, arrived, and five of the bojs and nine of the girls 
weie presented to them and the Bishop — an Ascension 
Dd}’ gift There were now twenty-three children under 
the care of the Mission 

Aug 24 Bartholomew’s Day the first public 

pirstBaptisms baptism took place “ The Bishop,” writes Miss 
Tozer, “is at his pleasant work of making a font for to- 
morrow’s delightful serv'ice The font is a large new metal 
basin, set in a box diaped in white and covered with 
flowers This stands on a pedestal coveied with a scarlet 
cloth, gold-bordered” Nine boys, tc, all but the new- 
arrivals, were baptized, behaving with great reverence 
And this day, the festival of St Bartholomew', has been 
kept ever since as the Mission anniversaij Among these 
nine bo)'s were the first five John Svvedi, a Gindo , Robert 
I'eruzi, a Nyasa , Gcoige Farajallah, Arthur Songolo, and 
Francis Mabruki, all Yaos It is inteiesting to think of 
those five children at one end of the work, and of the 
hundreds of children and the hundred and sixteen native 
teachers after thirty years 

Subseuuont thiee years’ time the four ciders were con- 
firmed , and their subsequent history is a sort 
Par^aiiah, ^f type of all mission work John Swedi and 
George Farajallah gave themselves to the min- 
istry on February 2, 1870, and wcie ordained 
sub-deacons John, who is now a deacon, has worked on 
steadily for a quarter of a century, while George was called 
to his rest in a few weeks, reminding us of the lot of the 


Feruzl, 

Songolo, 

Uabnikl 
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brother apostles, St James and St John Robert Feruzi, 
named after Bishop Gra}’, became a noted caravan leader, 
and \vas one of Stanley’s most trusted followers in the f^rcat 
journey from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo When 
at home, he and his wife live in Zanzibar Arthm Songolo 
uas a sweet singer in the choir, and died young While, 
alas I Francis Mabruki, who became a sub-deacon and 
worked well for some jeais, fell away, and left the Mis- 
sion, for where is the field of the Church m which the 
enemy does not sow tai es among the w heat ? 

Bishop Tozei had once been a student at 

‘ Nov , 1864 

Wells Theological College, and in memory of PurohaBingot 
this an effort resulting in the Wells-To/er P'und EstatBMd 
was' made b\ old and new W'ells men, with ,P"trin 
which the Bishop bought an estate two miles 
out of town, where now stands the Kiungani College, 
originally Kiinua Mguu, dedicated to St Andiew Thus 
the first gift for tiaining a nati\c ininisti)' came from those 
who had themselves had that blessing The plots next 
the Mission House in town also were bought, but the 
Mission House itself was not bought till 1868 The boys 
were placed here, and the girls at the Shamba, under 
chaigeof Miss Jones and Miss Fakenham, in 1868 , but for 
some time theic were changes, puzzling to English friends 
The fiist lad) to bieak down was Miss Tozer, jggg 
who had been the life of the Mission House, 
and she leturned to England in 18C6, the Bishop 
ha\ing preceded her on account of ill-hcalth ® 

In April, 1869, Miss Jones became ^er> ill, and Miss 
Fakenham felt the solitude so much that the Bishop 
changed houses wnth her, the foity-one boys, to their 
gieat satisfaction, going into the country with the Bishop, 
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Mr Pcmicll, anrl Mr Davis, and the girls to the Mission 
House, "It IS amazingly pictty out heic,” ^\ rites tlic 
Ihshop , "I nc\ci saw an\ thing equal to the look of' the 
jjlace by moonlight I think I nc\ei was m better hc.iit 
about the woik” In June the giils and boys changed 
Dr Kirk pl'^ccs again At this time the old fiiend of 
juEe'6*“iB69 Missioii, Di Klik, w as. at Zanzibar as 
Consul, and his caic sa\ecl Miss Jones's life, 
Engiana but shc, too, w as obliged to icturn to England, 
and hci place w as taken by Mi s Packe 

It was not till January, 1871, that the final change was 
made, and St iXndicw’s College, Kiungam, became, what 
it has remained, the " School of the Piophcts” The giils 
then moved into half of the Mission House in town 


Hidijon Dining these years theie is little to iclatc 
Work, Mission was taking deep root, and doing 

hidden, if not inteiesting, work Though compaiatnel} 
few' in numbers, theic were still some in England who 
knew and cared about it 


Not , 18Q9 
The Cholera 


^'lsltatlons of fevci and cholera bicak the 
naiiatnc fiom time to time The first cholera 


came in 1869 The Sultan ordered Mohammedan litanies 
to be sung dail) in piocession, anrl prayers 
were said in the chapel In the Mission the 
Rev L El ascr w as attacked, and passed to his rest at the 
end of six da) s' illness 

Feh 2. brings us to the appointment of George 

^'’'the’suh-”^ ^"^rajallah and John Swcdi as siib-deacons 
diaconate siib-diaconatc was reviied hcie and b)' 

Bishop Macrorie in Xatal about the same time Here it 
w as to keep the bo) s’ minds in harmony w ith the holy 
calling to which they weie looking forward, It was fitting 
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that the seventh anni\ersary of Bishop Tozei’s consecration 
bhoulcl thus be maikccl The care of the vessels of the 
sanctuary, and the waiting on those who ministciccl there, 
were mostl}' delivered to the sub-deacons, as well as lead- 
ing Holy Sciipturc in Church, interpreting the teaching of 
the clcigy, and the instruction of the ^-oung Thus the 
first milestone on the way to a natnc ministry was 
1 cached 

But a gllc^ous tiial was at hand, cholera March 21 
broke out again, and George Farajallah sunk 
under it, His bod)', wi apjjcd in a natnc mat, 
was taken b)' sea in state to Kiungani for buiial " In a 
short time he fulfilled a long time ” 

Never before had the Mission been worked with so 
small a staff, the Rev R L Bcnncll being the only pi icst, 
and Ui Christie, the hon physician of the Mission, being 
the only lay hclpci , except the ladies 

Before leaving the Island w’oik we must just mention 
anothci of those deep foundations laid b)- Bishop Tozei 
with such foresight that all subsequent work has been a 
building up of what was then begun This was the pui- 
chase of a parcel of land bc)'ond Kiungani, 

Sopt 6 

called the Point Shamba, but since known as Pjrpnaseof 
Mbwcni It was a lo\cl}" spot of about thiity 
acres, w ith a house on it, and has since become a colony 
for married couples and other adults, with the girls’ school 
in the house, but at first it was used as a home foi the 
smaller boj s 

On St Luke's Day, 1871, the chapel at 

^ Oot 18, 1071 

Kiungani w'as opened , and Samuel Spearc, a 

)oung Englishman who singularly endeaicd himself to 

the Bishop, was placed at Mbwcni with the little boys 
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jg07 Amid all this island voik, the mdin land was 
fiJi gotten U<i\ b^ da) as the missionaiies 
Mainland looked icin s the sea with l\cs, the) 

saw in faith the (ku when the I’lnmiscd land should be 
thciis If the r itii uclis patienth tan ltd, and counted not 
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the piomisc \ain thoiieih thc\ neici attained it so the 
Mission felt the^ could wait Gods time \nd it came at 
list \ot it first fiom the diicctirn ol N)asa to which 
then 1011^1114 c)es weic turned, but fiom the mountain 
distiict of the Noith, the call came 

Usambaia is a hilly country, 1)111? about 
foit) miles fiom the coast It is eery beautiful, 


UsamliaTa 
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and has been compared in turns to Scotland and to 
SiMtzcrland Hut we must not dccci\e ourselves into 
thinking these hills healthy For iihen these eleAations 
arc swept by winds fiom the swamps, the inhabitants are 
liable to malaiial fever Usambara comes nearer a really 
mountainous country than most others ‘ 

Kimwen was at this time king of the land — an inde- 
pendent soieieign, though a tributary of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar 

Of the four or fixe attempts during Bishop Tozer's 
episcopate to bieak up the fallow giound in Usambara, or, 
as It IS called fiom its people, the Bonde countij- (pro- 
nounced Boondc), some account must be gix-en The 
English missionai ICS went there as a voice in the wilder- 
ness, to proclaim then message, to make stiaight the way 
of the Lord, but not as j-et to settle down 

The Rev C A Ahngton was the first to go, pirst visit, 
taking Vincent Mkono, one of the senior pupils ^“Va 
T he)’ landed at Moiongo, a poit in Tangata “vfnerat* * *** 
Bay, and picking up Khatibii, Dr Steerc’s 
Swahili tutoi, as intcipicter, they stiiick inland, making 
for Vuga, Kimweii's .ibode They found a beautiful land 
indeed High volcanic mountains, some of them 6,000 
feet high, heie with baie granite heads towering up in 
fantastic forms, thcic clothed with turf or jungle to the 
summit Ferns and magnificent tices abounded neai the 
coast 


* Nineteen years befoic I)i Krapf had passed tiuough this land, 

and cut out a laige cross on the balk of .1 tiec to take possession of 
the country for Christ ^Vcll indeed is it that the dedication of the 

chinch at Magila should be in honoui of the Holy Lioss 
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FourBanBosof Thcrc aic four of these ranges of mountains 
Mountains noith and south, four ii\eisuatei the 

land — the Zigi, the Mkulumuzi, the Ukumbim, and the 

Luari, or Luvu Foui mannci of people occuiij' 
Four Rlvors 1 

the counti}' Neatest the coast, on the eastern 

sloiJcs, arc found the Ifonde lacc The rallc)’ folk, and 
FouiRaoes towauls the Luvu or Pangani, 

arc Ziguas from further south The Wasam- 
bara, or Shambala, live on the three inland ranges, and 
share the innermost with the Wakahndi These arc among 
those African laccs who ha\c much that reminds us of the 
Semitic Orientals 


As Mr Alington pioccedcd in his tiamp over the red 
earth, he found besides the cuphoibias, mimosas, and 
jialms so charactci istic of an African land, the broad leaves 
of the India-i ubbei , the prickly smilax, the acacia, ebony and 
teak , and in later journeys the little pools and lakes were 
adorned with the loicly blue water lilj’ Less pleasant 
were the leopards and hy.'cnas, who found an casj' prc> in 
the numcious antelopes , and, w'orse again, the lion is still 
king of the wilderness, and the slothful African maj say 
w ith much truth, “ 1 hcic is a lion in the path ” 

Kimweri’s When, after \arioiis difficulties, the party 
hngTon! came in sight of Vuga, the natnes begged for 
sept 29 powder, and fired an irregular salute as Kim- 
w’cri came forth to meet them He was the fifth of his 
fainilj- who had ruled Usambara, c\cr since his ancestor 
gained his kingship bj' prowess in hunting buffalo He 
sent Mr Alington a cow as a present for a feast, and then 
on the hill-top, on Michaelmas day, the ambassador oi 
God met the African king, or, rather, the heir apparent, 
who presented himself as Kimweri 
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lie said he was quite willinjj to let the Enqlish settle 
there, but must first consult the Sultan Anotlrcr daj’ he 
brought two boj-s, and wished to hcai a model lesson 
Mr Aliii'^ton sci^'ed the opportiimtj' to say he must build 
a school befoie he could teach, and the piince j:;! aciousl)' 
accepted a foldiiyq chan, and had it earned ei'cr\'where 
with him He asked for medicine [charms] aijamst c\il 
spiiits, and was told of the true antidote — piaycr to the 
God of spirits He seemed afiaid of their building a stone 
house, lest they should foitifj’ it Finally Kimweri told 
Mr iMiiifjton to leturn when he had the Zanzibar Sultan’s 
leave, and in No\ ember he left for Zanzibar to procure it 
In Januaiy he returned, and on the load 
to Vuga mot a war path of Ziguas going to sacona viait 
chastise the hill folk for daring to ha\e ram Mwno and 
when the lowlands had none Kimwori now 
sent to sa}’ he could not have white men in his capital, 
but the)' might build ncaier the coa-it 

The actual place selected was Magda (called setuemant 
in early recoids Magira), a place geogiaphically 
in the Shambala country, but speaking the Bonde tongue 
The chief was a child, and a son of Kimweri 

Here Mi Alinglon began to build, setting up the first 
post in the name of the Holy and Ever-Blessed Tiinit) , on 
the e\e of Trinit)' Sunda}, “with piayer to God that His 
blessing might be with us, and the light of His tiuth go 
foith fiom the house now building” Who that to-day 
looks on Magda, a ccntie station, with others aiound — 
with its Church of the Holy Cioss, its Mission houses and 
school and large band of native Christians — can doubt that 
that piaycr has been answcicd 

It would almost seem as if the spirit of evil had done 
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o^imiMr?a utmost to keep the Faith out of Africa 
Death W’heretei 0111 missionaries set their foot, there 
did they find tribal wais desolating the land As on 
the Shire, so hcie, Kimwcri, the old chief, being dead, 
his sons and giandsons rent Usambaia uith uar, tvhich 
ended in one son, Semboja, establishing his potter, subject 
nominally to the Sultan of Zan^ibai 

With the exception of one short trip to Zan- 
The Bishop's zibai, Mr Alington leinained here till October. 
Visit to Magiia Notembcr he tias accompanied back by 

the Bishop, the Rev L Fraser, \\ illiam Jones, a lat man, 
and ttto of the boys, Connop and Francis The little 
king of Magila, Kifungvte, met them on the mainland, 
and accompanied them They marched gaily along, one 
donkey being shared bettteen the partt’ ' When the}' 
halted foi the night, a shoit sen ice ttas said, and “ As notv 
the sun's declining lats" sung If, as Satonaiola said, 
“ a h} mn is a singing angel,” such messengers tt ere t\ ith 
the party The people reccited them, says the Bishop, 
as if they had been a ciicus, and espcciall) enjoted watch- 
ing the toilet opciations, tthich ttcic loiidl} applauded 
On the second da}- thc}' reached Magila, situated on a 
low round hill, ttith a clear sticam lunning through the 
place, and higher ttell-ttooded hills around The party, 
after siirte} ing the tillages aiound, leturned to Zanzibai, 
Icating Ml Alington in chaigc But in Januai} he ttas 
summoned to England, and left the Mission 
Tuird Visit clcigy was nott much reduced, 

Rev thc Bishop sent one — the saintly Lett is 

goes to Magila [.'raser — to occupy Magila from April to De- 
cember At first he was alone, but afterwards the Rev 
S Davis and thc }oung English lad, Sam Speare, who 
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had picMously been admitted to the sub-diaconate, joined 
him for a shoit time, and with their aid a more permanent 
misbion hoube \\a^ built m four daj^’s It had Tha^ 
a granite floor, coiered with felt, and «as partly Misaion houbb 
of coirugated iron A poition was divided off for a chapel 
With much satisfaction they took possession, going forth 
from the old ant-eaten hut to the new one, singing the 
Gradual Psalms The chief came to the service, some 
sentences of which were in Swahili 

Mr Fiaser now’ began regular instruction. Death of 

® ® Rev L Fraser, 

the head man of ]\ra^nla bciii" “ almost a catc- lo. i 869 
chumen ” And in the evenings he perambulated the vil- 
lages to have shoit talks with the men Good seed was 
sown then which bore fruit in aftei years, and gradually 
Kifungvvc, and another youth. Sago-sago, came to be 
taught A school was begun, when want of men com- 
pelled the Bishop to witbdiaw Mr Fiaser and abandon 
the station Mi Fiaser ictuined to Zan-iibar, onlj' how- 
ever to hear his call to rest 

'I'hc Bisho[j jiaid a short visit to Magila next ^,5,4 
year, and aftei w aids sent the Rev O Hand- 
cock and Rev R L Pennell theie Thev found®“'^‘’pg“gjj 
Mr Fiasci’s work unforgotten, and several gladly »tMapia. 
came to say the Lord's Frajer and the Creed, declaring 
they used it daily In less than a month they returned 
to Zanzibar, Mr Handcock being very ill, apparently from 
sun-stroke, and he enteied into rest on Michaelmas Daj 

The extreme quietness with which Bishop To/er was 
thus laj'ing suic and lasting foundations told on the work 
m England Almost all he founded has flouiished, but, 
as 111 the parable, while the seed was gi owing .],j,BS„pp,y 
men slept, and thus it came to pass that the 
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]\Iibsioti was in danger of literally dying for want of 
worhci s 

But there were other blceiiers , and if the staff on earth 
W'as small, those who had “ fallen on sleep ” and were in 
Paradise were many Their prayers were doubtless ascend- 
ing, and doubtlessly being answered “ Even the net of 
the sleeping fisherman takes,” said heathen wisdom, and 
then, as ever, the words were being fulfilled, “ He giveth 
unto His beloved in their sleep” 



CHAPTER V 

,V ] LLLOW-WORKLR 


'■ Itui of old by hjo andiixfo 

J/is hi I aid utmU the Saviotu s.iii, 

To ufftH htaihltU. moimii'^ dLX\.\ 

If hu 0 He to shine in men p nuant , 
S(> iiumoiL Hi dciuts Ilis naiUL 
Ilcst honotiicd, and Hts toav f/ij^iitd, 
11 hut xoa/ihin^ by Hts alUn -Jiamt 
I It sus Hts su-vants duty pauui 


O N either bide of the crobs on the seal of the See of 
Rome are the holy Apostles St Peter and St Paul 
It IS by a union of the qualities of these “ leaders in the 
Church’s war ” that the world has been w on to Chi isl 
And such a union was that of Bishop To/er and his friend, 
Edward Steere, w hose first mutual sphere of w oi k was the 
Parish of Burgh, in Lincolnshire, m a chinch dedicated to 


St Peter and St Paul 
Edw'ard Stccrc, 

Edward Steere 
the only bOn of a (^om, May 4, 

Chancery Barris- 
ter, was born m London, 
educated at Unnersit) Col- 
lege School and at Unner- 
Mty College, gi aduating B \ 
in the University of I^ondon 
in 1847, and LLD in 1850, 
w'hen he w'as gold medallist 
He W'as called to the Bar, 
but never cared as much foi 
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his profession as for the study of theology and philo- 
soph} Hib Essay “ On the Being and Attributes of God ” 
for the Burnett prize (which w'as not aw'aided to him) is 
a \ery remarkable work His amusements weic 
Early Life ^ conchologj , and printing, which last w'as 

to be so useful to the Mission 

The thought and sight of the sin and suffer- 
1853 

Brotherhood mg of London led to the formation of the 

of St Mary ” 

Brotherhood of St Maiy, a band of >oung men 
who, undci the influcnoc of Dr Stceie, met together for 
piaycr and studj , w ith almsgn mg '1 his was soon merged 
Guild of Guild of St Alban, into all aspects of 

St Alban wolk Edwaid Stecre threw himself 


heartilj , gi\ ing up the Bar altogether Whether printing 
the notices, 01 putting up curtains in a mission house, or 
reading a “ Catechetical Lecture of St Cyril ” with the 
Brotherhood, theic was “a definite earnestness and In mg 
reality in all that he set his hand to ” Students alone can 
fully appreciate the earnestness W'hich led him at twent)- 
bi\ to sell his books that he might ha\c wherewithal to 
feed the poor 

Ever desiring closer forms of devotion to his 

May, 1856 

Brotheriiaod Lord, he founded the Brotherhood of St Tames 

of St James 

at Tamworth, one of the earliest attempts at 
community life for men since the Reformation A year 
01 two was enough to show that (like other early attempts) 
It would not succeed, and he now decided on taking Holy 
Oiders m the diocese of Exeter, to whose venerable Bishop 
the Catholic party in the Church looked as a leader 

Dr Steere was ordained to the Diaconate, 

1856 

Ordination and thc curacy of Kmgskerswcll, near Newton 
to Diaconato •' ° ’ 

Abbot, 111 Devonshire, and m 1858 he joined 
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his friend, Mr Tozer, at Buigh, receivinfj Priest’s jggg 
Oidcrs at Whitsuntide ToPnestnood 

Much literaiy woik had been accomplished during his 
Diacoiidte, including an edition of Butler’s Analogy, with 
an Introduction by himself Some amusement \\as caused 
by a fellow-candidate foi Orders earnestly recommending 
him this edition, “ by a man called Steere ” Dr Stccrc 
leplicd, “ that he had some acquaintance intli the book” 
To the straggling \illage of Skegness, then curate 
part of Buigh, he bi ought his newly mairied “fskegneeu. 
wife (Miss Maiy Beatiice Brown), and heie he woiked 
foi a yeai, g.iining the leputation of being “a downright 
shirt-sleeve man, and a leal Bible parson ” 

The Rectory of Little Steeping was then 
given him, and heie m the low -lying lands of stoupiinBi 
Lincolnshire, he spent thiee years — that peiiod 
of letirement which all the great men of God have been 
granted as a preparation foi work m this w'orld or the 
next 

And then came the call One day Mr Tozei jgjg 
walked into Little Steeping Rector)' with a Th^au 
letter from Bishop Gui)', offeiing him the 
tral Afiican Bishopiic He came to seek advice fiom his 
friend, and he found a fellow-w'Oiker The pait)' at Little 
Steeping had already been discussing the offer, and ]\Irs 
Steel e had advised her husband to go and settle his fiiend 
in the African work, w'hich advice, as will be seen, he 
took 

The Bishop of Lincoln spoke thus of Di Stccic in the 
sermon already quoted on page 45 — 

“Another, who with collected stores of no oidinaiy infoima- 
tion, and cultivated habits of study and thought, and well able to 
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express with his pen the results of reading and meditation, might 
perhaps ha\e felt himself discharged fiom the obligation of a 
missionarj’s >\ork abroad, by his ability to defend the truth at 
home, and to extend thus the gospel’s sway from the quiet study 
of his own retired parsonage ’ 

But whenever and nherever the Master's call is heard, 
onl)' by doing despite to the Spnit of Giace can it be 
resisted At first, indeed, with his family ties, he thought 
it right to go onl) for a time, leaving his living in charge 
of a curate, and appoitioning the suiplus income of his 
benefice to the cairv'ing out of certain improvements 
Mis Steere, meantime, lemamed with hei own family 
Linguutio Until the settlement at Zanzibar, Dr Stcere's 
histoiy diffeis little fiom that of his fiiend But 
when settled m the capital of East Africa, he began 
the great work of his life, the study of the Swahili lan- 
guage, which twenty )cars befoie had been onl)’ a spoken 
tongue, with no litciaUiie wh.ilsoevcr Then a great and 
Dr Krapf good mall, Di Kuipf, had been sent out m 
I '^44. to Momb.isa, on the coast, by the Chinch 
Missionary Society JIis linguistic woik is thus desciibed 
by Bishop Stecie — 

“Within a veiy shoit lime indeed the doctor Ivad collected 
vocabulaiies in a great number of the Eastern^ languages, had 
compiled a dictionary of the Swahili or coast language, and had 
translated into it nearly the whole of the New Testament, and a 
great part of the English I’rayer-Eook Having settled at Mom- 
basa in the Nyika country, he translated St Luke’s Gospel into 
that language, and compiled a dictionary and grammar, of all 
these works only a small part was printed.” 


' i.c , East African. 
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Besides this difficult)', a serious one foi students, Dr 
Krapf had accepted a dialect of Swahili for the main 
stem of the languaj^e, and his translations weie not much 
undei stood at Zan/.ibar Therefoie, though thCg^ Matthew’s 
materials weie useful, Dr Stecie determined to 
go to woik afresh, and in fi\e ) ears’ time com- Himdhook 
pleted the Gospel accoi ding to St Matthew, and 
also compiled a Handbook of Sw.ihili 

His plan was to gel some learned Su.diilis to come and 
talk to him ever) Satuiday nioining, he asking questions, 
learning, and conectmg, and he consideied that to them 
he oued all that was best in his knowledge of African 
tongues lie seems to have possessed that innate faculty^ 
of lendermg good hinguage into good language (w'hich 
tuinslatois so often miss} with that felicitous union of puic 
and elegant coiisti uction, with a popuku and simple 
method of expression, which maiks a ceitain genius in the 
tiaiislator, <ind stamps the eaily liteiaturo of a nation on 
the heai ts and tongues of a peciple 

“The best grammaiian is the best theologian,” said 
Luther, and no doubt Di Stecie's woik during those five 
silent years has done more for the theology of Eastern 
Africa than the work of any other five years since 

When Dr Livingstone met Bishop Mackenzie’s paity at 
the Zambesi, he said to them, “ If you men have suffi- 
ciently reduced the language in twelve ycais so as to be 
able to preach to the natives, you will have done good 
work” Thus Dr Steere’s w'oik w'as maivellously rapid, 
though probably Di Livingstone was right as to the 
length of time before one becomes intelligible in a new 
umvnttcn language 

As a specimen of Di Stecres difficulties in moulding. 
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the language, the following is interesting — on 

Word the light \void for “soul,” wiitten fifteen years 
for "Soul” ” 

after beginning his Swahili studies — 

‘ I hoaid from Mljweni that the people understood ‘ Roho ’ 
to mean ‘the heart’ I did not know it before However, I 
suppose that the heart is a very fair analogue for the soul It is 
certainly a very great deal better than ‘ Kizuli ' — the shadows 
Of course people believe in apparitions after death, but we 
must not make these do duty for immortal souls I take it the 
whole idea of the soul is new, and has to be taught, and then 
the word it is tacked on to gets a new meaning, as ‘ Roho ’ 
and ‘ -I'fi'iJLUL ' both mean simply ‘ breath ’ It must have been a 
pu/de at one tune how the breath could be immortal But the 
' kiiiuli,’ like the shades of old classical times, seem to be 
thoroughly and hopelessly heathenish ” 

We are reminded of Caxton’s difficulties, when trying to 
crystalli/c English out of many dialects “ Lo ' w hat 
should a man 111 these days now wiitc^ Certainly it is 
hard to please eveiy man by cause of diversity' and change 
of language . . . After that I had made or wiitten a 
five or SIX quires, I fell in despair of this work ” One 
recollects also hoiv the missionaries in China, preaching 
before they knew the language, used the title of an inferior 
deity for God So that these years of study, if not 
romantic to read of, were well spent 

When God has a great work for a man to do, first He 
trains him for it. Dr Steere’s knowledge of punting was 
now invaluable, and he taught some of the native lads to 
print, this being one of the few industries which the boys 
learnt in those days 

Beturna to In 1 866 Dr, Steefe, having been three years 
England friciid, was preparing to retui'n home, 
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when (as has been said) Bishop Tozer broke down and 
sailed for England, Dr Stccrc remaining in mea 
charge till his return on July 17, 1868. A ® 
month later he sailed for England 

Up to that time, the onlj- Swahili attempted Hymns m 
in the Church sen ices consietcd of the Lord’s swahiii 
Praj’cr and the h}’mns Of the latter, Dr Steerc trans- 
lated a good man)' He was much averse to “ prcttiness,” 
and also to images which arc incorrect Thus he criti- 
cised, — 

“ Hiwls Tnd Ijoasts ami flowers 
Soon will be asU'cp " 

as not linn ei sally true, especially m Africa. “Thou 
makest darkness that it may be night . wherein all the 
beasts of the forest do move ’’ 

When Dr Steoic left Zanzibar, the Chief Vizier grace- 
fully said, alluding to his linguistic work, that he was 
■‘building a bridge over which the thoughts of Zanzibar 
might pass to England, and English learning and wisdom 
find their wa)’ to Zanzibar” 

But Afiica IS a magnet to those who have worked there , 
and few of her adopted children can cvei sa)’, “ If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem,” without a thought of that sunlit hand 
And when, in 1873, came the new's that Bishop 
Tozer was breaking down under the strain of 
that terrible choleia iisitation, and the loss of all his 
clergy but one, Di Stccrc at once determined to resign 
his living, and, Icaiing his wife to follow (which through 
ill-health she was never able to do), he literally jjr steere and 
forsook “ wnfc and friends, and all that he had,” 
and sailed in the Abydos Miss Tozer started ^amibar. 
to join her brother at the same time 
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As the ship came m, thej- passed the Mission 
House at the Old Consulate , and the l^ishop, 
rccojrnising his sistci to his "reat jn\ , hastened to meet 
her, not liaxinc; expected her But his thankfulness was 
moic than doubled when he met the faithful friend who 
accomijamed her 

Apniis Just four weeks latci a "rent misfoitune bcfel 
TheHumoane 2an7ibar The only hurricane which within the 
memor}’ of man had evei fallen on the island desolated 
the town, and sunk cier\-ship in the harboui except the 
Alydos Geneially the huriicane line keeps out of quarters 
so close to the cquatoi Within the Mission House no 
li\es weie lost, but the conuqatcd iron roofs w'ere stripped 
off with such an awful noise that the thunder could not be 
heard, the wind blowinq haul from S to SW, the ram 
streaming down the staiicase The children sat huddled 
toirethcr in one sheltered corner, when, w ith two mournful 
tolls, the bell and bell tuiict collapsed Then came the 
sudden lull, maikinq that they weic in that “ heart of 
peace” which is the centre of a cyclone 

The Bishop and Di Stccre went out to sec how' others 
fared, and had just rctuincd when the anti-cjxlone bejjan 
to blow fiom the north with greater cnerg)' than before 
Many were separated, for no one could move, and Mr 
Pennell, who was ill, was quite alone A wild sea-bird 
was blown into the midst of the frightened boys, who 
found some consolation m stroking the suddenly tamed 
creature B> the evening the cjxlone was over, but the 
sea w as w ashing against the foundations of the house, and 
all W'ere driven out for the time Their chapel was wrecked, 
the organ ruined w'lth salt wrnter, and the loss of life in the 
town and shipping was fearful 
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Aftei the hurricane e\en Dr Sleere had an 
attack of fevei, and se\cral children died In 
July, to the qicat loss of the Mission, the Rev. 

R Lew'in Pennell sank to rest He had wr<rked ivell and 
most unselfishly, and had iiist translated the 

^ 1 1 r T , „ , HisTransla- 

Gospel accoiding to St Luke into S\^ahili, tionotst 

Laie 

when, from the translation of the Dn me 
Canticles on eaith he passed to join m the eternal song 
that ceaseth not 

Through failing health Bishop Tozer had Bishop Toier 
struggled on, but this grief faiily broke him 
down, and he sailed first for .Seychelles and then 
for England, where, in .\pril. 1873, resigned the head- 
ship of the Mission, whose foundations he had 
been contented to lay in quietness and m con- 
fidence, and on which he had generously spent 
himself and his means 

Dr Stceie was thus left head of the Mission juiy, mz 
foi two jeais befoie he became Bishop Dunngp®“j^^®Hgj4 
this time onl)' two etents need be recorded — of the Mission 
the Msit of Sir Baltic P'lcrc. with its fai-rcaching conse- 
quences, 1 elated in the next chapter , and the re-cstablish- 
ment of the Usambaia woik 

It has e\’er been considered a mark of the Church’s 
vitality that, in times of difficulty her work can be carried 
on without much of w hat is iisuallj' necessarj- for her being 
Thus, while Zanzibai itself was without episcopal care, and 
the mainland without clergy, the important station of 
Magila was about to be occupied bj- foui mere j'ouths m 
Minor Orders 

Di Steere had received a message to beg istj 

, 1 Re-ooonpatlon 

that he would send the Mission back to Magda. <•* Magiia. 
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Not 111 a vision, but face to face, a man of Svahili 
race stood .ind said, “ Come over and help us ” 

oot B ^ Doctor had no dor"}' to send, but there 
UMcottsent the young sub-deacons The two natives, 

toMagiia John Snedi and Francis Mabruki, had mariicd 
two of the Mission girls, and earnestly dcsiicd definite 
Mission woik With them was to go Samuel Speaic, the 
English lad, in whose good sense (though onlj- nineteen) 
the gieatest confidence was felt, and Benjamin Hartley, a 
young school njastei Thej met in the chapel to leceive 
their Ite mtssa csf from Di Stceic 

So noble and helpful a speech ought to be written m 
letters of gold — 

Dr staora's Brctlicn, you are going on the noblest errand on 
w Inch It IS possible for men to go You are sent as 
sub-Deaoona (jod’s meshciigcrs to publish His acts and e\plain 
His counsels The more completely you can forget yourselves 
and remember only Hun, so much the better will jour work be 
done (jod has looked with compassion upon the sinful and 
the miserable, and sends you to tell them that He loves them 
Hod has saciificed Himself, left His glory, taken a human natuic, 
and 111 that nature suffered and died, that He might be able to 
deliver men from sin and hell 

“ He sends you now to tell them what He has done for them 
If none will receive jour message, still God’s part has been done, 
and you will have done yours if you have faithfully declared it 
You will not be asked at the last daj'. How many professing 
converts have you made ’ but. Have you faithfully declared the 
whole counsel of God? Let this be jour purpose, and let 
nothing hinder you from it Let there be no attempt to soften 
or conceal your message ... Do not expect immediate 
success It IS better to work slowly than hastily, and I shall not 
be disapjiointcd — ^and you must not be so — if you seem for some 
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years to preach and teach m vain Darkness, as old it may be 
as the flood, is not likely to be dispelled quickly 

“You will, as often as you can, openly read and explain the 
wTitten fiospcls You will teach the prayers, and hymns, and 
psalms to those who may be willing to learn them In regard to 
your own outward demeanour, you will take care to avoid all 
reasonable ground of offence You must not be proud and self- 
reliant, but must be ready to suffer wrong rather than exact jour 
extreme rights 

“Follow, as far as j’ou can, the customs of the place and 
people Quarrel with no one, however mueh you may be pro- 
voked Treat no one with contempt Nevei use violence or 
hard language lie modeiate in eating, drinking, and sleeping 
Remember in all things the character you bear, and seek to do 
as Christ would have done in j'our place Try to understand 
the thoughts and difficulties of the people you live amongst 
Try to put your message m such words, and deliver it in such a 
manner, as may make it most intelligible and most acceptable to 
your hearers 

“ Do not be afraid to say out all you have to say , but do not, 
if you can help it, say it in such a waj as to provoke blasphemj 
Do not grow weary in well-doing God is with you , and though 
you may see no result, your labour is not in vain If you find 
yourselves in danger from war or tumult, do not be in a hurry to 
escape , if your people staj', it will be best for you to stay with 
them Ever m the extremest danger God can save jou Set 
) our faces steadily against all superstitious fears, howevei strong 
evil spirits may be, God is stronger If you should ever be in 
danger because of your religion, look upon that as a special 
honour, and do not shrink from meeting it In any case, 
whether from disease or violence, do not fear death , for what 
men call death is really the gate of peace and joy to all tiue 
Christians But our prayer for you is that you may live long and 
happily, and have such success that you may be counted amongst 
those who, having turned many to righteousness, shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever 
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“ Meditate upon these things, and look continually up from 
earth to God in hear en , and so may God’s presence and God’s 
blessing be with you abidingly ” 

InSre'a Some account of Samuel Spcare, the \ illage lad 

History became a missionary', must now be giren 

He was boin at Rickingliall, in Suffolk, on January 15, 
1853, and came of as poor but as good a home as can be 
imagined Befoic he was thirteen, he became the bread- 
winner of the large family, his father being laid aside by 
illness 

1B66 palish took a deep interest in Missions, 

and through all pi nations Sam always earned 
Kickmghaii Mission pence to bring to the meetings In 
1866, Bishop Tozei biouglit Fiantis Mabruki to England, 
and gate him for a year into the caie of the parish priest 
of Rickmghall Sam and Francis became fi lends The 
latter was much siiipiised to find how' many' Ihiglish 
people do not go to chinch, and asked if they' weie Chris- 
tians His mind was also cxciciscd as to why people 
lounge instead of kneeling 

This friendship with Fiancis Mabruki only strengthened 
the desire Sam had alway's felt to be a missionary It 
must have seemed impossible at first that such a mere lad, 
poor and half-educated, could be chosen for the wrjrk But 
his character for stedfastness, reserve, and gentle, help- 
ful way's was early' formed “If you w'ant a kind hand- 
turn clone,” said his ncighbouis, “ Sam Speaie is the boy' 
to ask to do it” And so Bishop To/.er decided to take 
him to Africa, and sent him to the Choir School at St 
Andrew’s, Well Street, for a time At fifteen the boy was 
confirmed, and sailed for Zanzibar 
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Duiing his five years there he had wonder- gpearaat 
full)’ good health, h\ ing at first among the other Zanzibar 
bo)'s, stud)'ing conscientiously “ I ha\e just begun to do 
Caisar's works in Latin,” he w'rote at the end of a year 
Greek and theology followed He was sent to Kiungani, 
and here he w'orked at an) thing that came to hand — cut- 
ting paths, dealing the little ccmetci)’, planting trees, 
W'hile his influence among the boys w'as evcellent , until 
the bishop could wiite home that Sam’s bearing and 
manner wcic so dc\ eloped, no one would know' him for 
the iLidd)’ countr)' bo) of two years before 

In all his letters one can sec his heart is in his work 
Happy in the quiet fulfilment of unexciting duties, he 
wondcis in his gentle wa)' at the want of mteiest in Mis- 
sion woik He was working in Zanzibai thiough all those 
)’ears of tioublc — cholcia, c) clone, and death of workers 

“ Are people’s hearts made of stone that they don’t care to 
come out to preach the gospel to the poor heathen of Africa ? " 

And again • — 

“Ah I missionaries, where are they? Are all of them out in 
foreign lands? jVre all the shepherds at work among the flock? 
No , but we must wait God’s time has not yet come ’ 

Then came his ow n advancement to the sub- 

At Ma^la 

diaconatc, and the work at Magda, of which 
Miss To7er writes — 

“It really was touching to hear of four bo)s, two white and 
two black, all under twenty-two years of age, holding up the 
Cross alone against heathendom, in that desolate place ” 

The idea was that when Mr Spearc (as he was now 
called) was ordained, he should return, and make Magda 
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his hcadqucirters The lads set tn work to build houses 
Mabruki and Swcdi, uith their wives, had one each, and a 
third was for the white men And in his thorough w'ay 
Mr Spcarc determined the}- should be good houses 

“They wanted to put us off with a small round hut, large 
enough just to put a few fowls in ” 

To the best of their ability they held ser\iccs, which some 
of the natives attended, John and Francis being able to 
speak to them in then own tongue 

^ ^ ^ Five yeais having neaily passed since Mr 

Eeturnato Sijcarc left hoiTic, his heart turned more and 
moie to those he loved in England, and to his 
parish priest now w 01 king m Zululand He longed to re- 
turn to England to prepaie for deacon’s orders “ But of 
course it cannot be thought of yet,” he wrote Howev'cr, 
as soon as the Rev J Midgelcy arrived. Dr Steere sent 
Mr Spearc home, and his friends wcic much struck with 
the “ dignity and calm ” of his young manhood 

The old home w as visited, and then he settled dow n at 
Burgh, m Lincolnshire, to help in a middle school and 
prc] 3 arc for Holy Oidcis But his lungs could not stand 
the damp climate, and in Xov ember he fell ill His old 
mother came to him and nursed him, but on 

Nov 11, ’ 

Death ot St Martin’s Day' he was taken from them, and 

Mr Speare , , , 

from the work he loved, striving to the last to 
pray between each gasp for breath 

Mibs Tozer wiotc — 

“ His pure and peaceful life was, I suppose, as spotless as any 
young man’s could be ” 

Like his namesake of old, his life’s motto was, “ Speak 
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Loid, for Thy servant heareth” Few lealize what good 
stuff there is 111 oui Sunday schools, and that to them we 
must look foi the answci to Samuel Speaic’s pathetic 
question, “ Aic missionaiics scaice nowadays ^ ” 

A few w'ceks later, his liicnd. Hen Haitlcy, 18,4 
was killed neai the coast by Aiab slave 
dealcis Mr Hartley 


In May, 1S73, the great travellci and mis- 
sionary, who was one of the founders of the 
Umveisities’ Mission, died at Ilala Since 1S66 


Livings tone 


he had discoveied Lake Hangweolo, and had been tiavel- 
hng lound that distiict and Tanganyika, seal ching partly 
foi the fountains of Ileiodotus, which he believed to be the 
source of the Nile 


When his faithful followcis, Susi and Chuma, Livingstone’s 
prepaicd the body for embalming, the). ]ier- 
foimcd a most significant and pathetic ntc, foi the)’ took 
the heart which had loved Afiica so well and truly, and 
there they buiied it, in the soil of giavc he had said he 
should piefer, “ in the still, still foiest” Faithfully those 
leal follow'd s fulfilled then tiust, and " still entombed m 
the heart of Afiica is the heait of David Livingstone” 
Chuma had been one of the Mission boys on im 
the Shire, and he and Susi bi ought the bod> 
to Zanzibai, and sailed for England A public 
funeral was celebrated in Westminster Abbey, 
where over his grave may be icad his last message — 


“ALL 1 CAN ADD IN MY SOLITUDE IS, MAY HEAVEN’S 
RICH BLESSING COME DOWN ON EVERY ONE, AMERU 
CAN, ENGLISH, TURK, WHO WILL HELP TO HEAL THIS 
OPEN SORE OF THE WORLD.” 
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The Abbey saw anothei ceremony import- 

Aug 24 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dr stoere ant to Central Africa that year, for on St 

Consecrated , tn 1 - 

Bartholomew s Day was coiibecrated Dr Steere 
His Nolo Ept^copari had been \ery sincere, and had lasted 
t\\ o )-ears He \i as the man who had ad\ ised tlic Bishop 
to resign, he said The men of the oldci Univcisities 
could hardly be expected to work under him , he was not 
a tiavellcr, and a travellei was needed But by degiees 
all objections were o\eicomc Anothei happy memory 
was thus added to the Festival of the Mission 

With the new Bishop began a new state of things, 
llitheito the Mission had been laigely supported, first 
by Bishop Mackenzie’s piivate friends, and then by Bishop 
Tozei’s Now had come "a man who had no fiicnds,” 
as he said Finance was ala low ebb and workers were 
few Bishop Steere took a bold lesolution 
»o-oonstituiod He faced the English public and the English 
Financially almost unliicd demand 

that they who came to the woik should either support 
themselves, or else that having food and raiment they 
should Ije theicwith content £20 a )’ear to such as need 
It is, m addition to their maintenance, the utmost the 
Universities’ Mission offers to those who must also take 
their lives in their hands, and forsake (often never to meet 
again) their clear ones at home ‘ 

Well did he judge that the fine spirit of self-sacrifice 
to which he thus appealed was not dead in our land 
The answer to that call has never failed One priest 
and a scanty handful of lay workers remained at that 
date in the Mission The Receipts m that year were £2,1 50 


‘ Sec also Appendiv N 
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and the Home expenses £^g But since then, from the 
foremost ranks in our Univcisitics, from the skilled teach- 
ing of our hospitals, from quiet parishes, and from the pick 
of our public schools, middle schools, and village schools, 
from homes of refinement and culture, have come forth 
to the Master’s work among His lost sheep m Africa 
saintlj men and women for practical w'ork, skilled work, 
and intellectual work, till the place of the half-dozen 
Europeans is taken to-daj' by eight}'-se\ en , and the 
number of those who ha\e been called from the service 
of the Mission on eaith to bear its needs on their hearts 
in the more immediate presence of the Lamb, which had 
reached but a dozen then, has m tw'enty years swelled 
to moic than sixty 

Veiily the piomisc has been fulfilled, ‘ Ask, and it shall 
be given you , seek, and ye shall find.” 



PART III. 

THE GRAIN 01- MUSTARD SEED 


CHAPTER VI 

THE CHURCH IN THE SLAVE MARKET 
" Th' old 01 du chauj'Uh, vitldtui^ pliiiC to tieto 

O F all the lessons which, in His gradual education of 

the human race, God has with infinite patience 

™ ... taught His children, none has been Icdint more 

on slowly than that of Meic\' In Old Testament 
Slavery ■' •' 

times there is little at first , and veiy giadualK , 
line upon line, other lessons being scarcely learnt as ) cl, 
the chosen people were taught that He, w'ho is a God 
of pow'er, knowledge, and justice, is also a God of meicy 
and lovingkindness The practical lesson draw'ii from 
that bitter period, when they were themselves a nation 
of slaves, is enforced again and again by Moses in the 
plains of Moab to the generation that had arisen in the 
wilderness " Remember that thou wast a bondman in 
the land of Egypt” But all they w^eic taught as yet 
w'as not to make slaves of their owm race, and not to 
oppress cruelly those bondmen of other races whom they 
were permitted to have 

Little more was understood, even of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, till He came in Whom there was neither bond 

Bo 
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nor ficc, find Whose mission was to proclaim deliverance 
to captives Hut when once the idea w'as p[iasped that 
the slave and his mastei w’crc as brothers beloved, “both 
in the flesh and in the Lord," the Divine doom of slaveiy 
W’as spoken 

And how’ slow’ to leain the lesson Kuropean civilization 
showed itself, IS w'ell known to the youngest reader of 
history, who sees that e\ en Roman civilization and Roman 
Christianit)’ siv ccntuiies old had not abandoned the open 
sale of slaves in the Roman sla\ e-market Atoiitionof 
That the English race owes its Christianity ®mnentiy™n 
to the fact that North Anglian 3-ouths ere 
exposed foi sale at Rome, and theic noticed bj “ Oregon 
our Father, who sent us Baptism,’’ seems to impose a 
duty on us, of all nations, to bring the teaching of 
Chiistianit)’ to bcai on the cnsla\ci, and the light of 
Christ’s love to the ensla\cd races of earth 

Gibbon says it was not till the thirteenth The Lesson 
century that the influence of Chiistianity quite"*'”'’^ 
put an end to the practice of enslaving prisoners of wai 
And shall we lose patience with the Afiican races who 
have not leaint the lesson in thiit)' yeais ? 

Setting aside South Africa,^ and especially the Kafii 
and Zulu races, who are neithei slaves noi sla\ e-holders 
(it IS said you cannot turn a Zulu into a slave, 

African Races 

— he IS inconvertible M we must keep before oui largely siavo- 

' ^ holders 

minds the fact that Afucan races see no harm 
in slavery, but ow'ii and sell slaves freely The sla\es 
Bishop Mackenzie and Di. Livingstone set free weie on 


‘ A chapter on Slavery will be found at the end What is here 
given seems enough foi the general reader 


G 
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their way to be sold in the interior We blame the 
Portuguese, n ho haA c probabi}’ cni i icd on tlie slave ti ade 
more cruelly than an)- lace, but it is the Coast Arabs 
and the natives A\ho mainly keep up the dieadful trade 
There arc no caiaians cvpresslj' fitted out on the eastern 
coast for catching slascs, but almost all Aiab tiadcis 
deal in them as thc\- can 

An A \ivid account of an Aiab laid on a a’iI- 

Aiab Slava , , r \ r , 

Raid lage 111 the heait of Atiica was gi\cn to the 
writer by an African, born while his ]iaicnts were in 
slaver)' to a native trilx; P'lisl, an .Ar.ib caraian comes 
to a village and pitches outside for weeks or c\cn months, 
making quite a second village They baiter, make fi lends, 
and perhaps bu)- slaics If the headman of the iilkigc 
has any ciimmals waiting foi punishment, he sells them, 
but perhaps he has none, and pci haps the Aiabs have 
a commission for a laigei numbci than can be supplied 
They strike thou tents for that time, but they ica])pcai, 
pei haps, next ) car, pitch in their old quarters, and open 
a market Put one night theic is a cr)- heard throughout 
the natiAC village Pcsidc c\ciy hut stand two armed 
Arabs one sets fire to the hut, the othci knocks the ow nci 
on the head as he comes out The w'omcn and children 
are secured, and sometimes the man — if not killed The 
darkness and suddenness picvcnt any resistance , the 
siipcifluous children aic left in the burning huts, and 
Avhen morning comes a few' fugitives ciecp back to the 
desolate village, while the slave-troop is alicady on its 
way to the coast, unless the women arc wanted as wives 
or slaves by some other ti ibc 

The waste of life on the way is horrible A slave must 
never escape, nor be left behind ill, which might mean 
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escape Dr Stecre wrote in 187^ “ Mr West 

, ^ TheMorohot 

IS just returned from a tup in the Sheanvater the 
They found Kilwa a poor place, and all about it 
full of bones and skulls The slaves were beini^ marched 
thence up alon^ the coast,” and thice years latci he mote 
of the horror of walkin'^ in the tiack of a slave caia\aii m 
the Roviima distiict, each daj-’s maich marked bj'one or 
moie murdered bodies “Surelj’if there could be a holy 
war, it would be ai^ainst traffic which bears such fruits as 
these " In that journey of between two and three months 
thej' passed nine cara\ans, niimbcrm!T little short of two 
thousand slaves m all This is a vcij- faint pictuie of the 
slave-tiade hoiiois — lor horrois are not good to icad, and 
must either harden or bieaklhc heart, so that w itncsses 
draw a veil o\er much of the baibaiitj 

In Zan7ibar, domestic sla\ciycven then was slavery m 
not cruel Arab slave-owners gencrallj’ ticat 
their slaves well Among the lowei classes it is difficult 
to tell a slave fiom a fieed man , foi slaies sometimes pay 
then masters a fixed sum, and all they earn bejond that 
being then own, thej' many and live much as fiee men. 

A great manj w oik in the clo\c plantations , 
and w hen w'e use this pleasant spice, or deaden ^’'"■“tations 
pain with oil of clo\es, we little think how much slave 
labour it lepresents 

The Aiabs, though not cruel mastcis, aie perfectly cal- 
lous, and absolutcl)' do not care for suffeimg A dying 
slave IS useless, and he is thercfoie cast out to die At the 
custom-house, w hei c rates foi imported slaves w ere paid to 
the Sultan, a few dying creatures might be seen, left out- 
side to escape the rates m case of death — nay, the very 
,sea had cast up not only its dead (throwm overboard just 
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bcfoic the clho\^s icnch I-incl) but its rljincj, uhom the 
Mission had sometimes tended in then last moments 
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The Slava Crowning honoi and dcgiadation was 

toSzibaf °P'^" market at Zanzibar There it 

was, with its huge whipping post foi the refrac* 
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tory ‘‘That slave market,” said Sir Bartle Frere, “where 
I saw the s]a\cs lying in dozens and in scores, some of 
them chained, and all them bearing on then faces and 
emaciated limbs the stamp of servitude” It was the last 
open slave market in the world Hcw' long it had been 
there as a curse upon earth no one knows, but for genera- 
tions men and women had been sold theie, husband paitcd 
from w'lfe, mothci from child “ There,” sa) s Bishop 
Steere, were the “ rows of men, women, and childicn, sit- 
ting and standing, and salesmen and purchasers passing 
in and out among them, examining them, handling them, 
chaffering over them, and bandying then filthj jokes about 
them, and worse scenes still going on in all the huts 
around ’ 

Oh, if there could be a spot on earth that our Lord 
Himself could not look upon, it must have been this, 
defiled w ith infamy, stained by crueltj , dai kened by the 
bitter tears and misery of those made m IIis own image 
And did any spot ever so need a Redeemer^ W'ere not 
these poor Africans m His heart on that Sabbath day m 
the synagogue of Galilee when He read His own mission 
to bind up the bioken-hearted ’ The accepted year had 
tarried long, but it had come at last 

Two vears before Sii Bartle Fiere’-s visit, he 
Meeting at , i- i i /-< 

wmcbeetei Was present at a meeting of the Gcneial Com- 
Hoose 

mittee of the Mission under the presidency of its 
chairman, Bi-.hop Samuel Wilbei force, to consider African 
slave trade An offei of Bishop Tozer's to undertake the 
care of all slave children liberated m Zanzibar, if food and 
clothes were supplied by Government, was convened to 
the P'orcign Office It was fitting that this meeting at 
Wmchestei House, with the son of the gieat scttei-free 
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of slaves in the chan, should stiikc the first of that senes 
of blows which IS surely dcstiO) ing the abominable tiaffic 

Sir Bartle Fieie, foimcily Governor of Bom- (januai-y) 
ba\ , and afterwards Govcrnoi of the Cape 
Colon), was sent on a mission to Sc)id Bar- 
<,diash, Sultan of Zan^ibai, from the Biitish Government, to 
try to stop the slave trade, the Ivni^lish conscience having 
been awakened by the lepoits of Livingstone and the 
mission.iries 

Sir Bartle aimed earlv in the veai The Sultan said 
— and said trulv — that he had verv little powei without 
his chief men , he would ask them They leplied that it 
w as blasphemous to change what Abiah.iin and Ishmacl 
had done , that as all then fatheis had held slaves, theie 
alvva)s would be slaves, and so a slave trade, as long as 
the vvoild lasted Nevertheless theie weie signs that they 
were a good deal impressed b) the intciest of so gieat a 
queen, and by the high chaiactei ot the envo) 

Sii Ikirtle Frere gieallv admiied Di Sleeie, s,, B,irti0 
and was deeply interested in the vvoik of the 
Mib-sion, and in the one hundicd and ten chil- 
dren undei its caie On his leluin to Fngland he pointed 
out the veiy useful secular work the hlission wms accom- 
plishing by its tiaiislations, and its schools, where tiust- 
worth)' intcipreters could be found lie veiy stiongly 
wished that more indintnal vvoik could be done 111 the 
schools, and that each child might leain some handiciaft 
He thought theie would be not so many “ failuies,” for 
the laigei number of the boys educated in the schools 
would not become cleigy 01 even teachers, there must 
be some educated laity in every community, and no dis- 
appointment need be felt if a boy became a good car- 
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peiiter, mason, or piintei He was much stiiick with 
]\Ibwcm, the beautiful plantation, liishop To/er’s last 
purchase , and feeling sure the time was near when there 
noLild be numbers of freed adult slaves, he was anxious 
that a colony should be planted here 

That time indeed was at hand Sir IJartlc Ficre departed, 
and in his stead appeared nine men-of-war an English 
admiral nith six ships, two French ships, and one 
American ship Then the Sultan sent for his chief men, 
and they consulted The foim of the present 

June 6 Treaty _ 

Signed to Aboi European argument against slave-trade was 

lati Slave Trade * ° i 1 ° 

iiys^^d^Bar- convincing, and they gave m A treaty Wiis 
signed, the actual draft of which will be found 
in the Appendix 

It forbade any nioie slaves to be brought acioss the 
sea Such slaves as actually existed in AfriCti or Z.m/,i- 
bar continued as slaves, but could not be transported 
The children of slaves, born in slavery, also remaiiu d 
slaves foi the present J 3 ut the great slave maiket was 
to be closed at once and forever, with all the -.ubsicliaiy 
markets in the coast towns 

The treaty was signed just a month later than the 
death of Livingstone Who shall say that the great 
travellei 's prayers were not heard, when “ the open sore 
of the w'orld ” thus began to be healed ^ 

Again and again was the Treaty evaded after this , 
slaves were smuggled and disposed of privately , but that 
hideous degradation, the slave market, has never been 
revived 

Dec 20, 1872 Now arose an idea w'hich we can only call 
interoossio°ii inspired. We must remember that this was the 
m England jjj. 5 ti;erc was left absolutely alone 
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at Zanzibar The fii'.t Day of Intel cefabion for Foreign 
Missions had been held December 20, 1872 The Chinch 
of Fnglancl beg.m immediately to pay for lur praym 



Her sons aiose for this work, and among them the Re\ 
A N West, from Buckingham, one of her wealthier 
cleigy His earthly connection with the Mission lasted 
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scarcely two j ears, but his memory will be ever blessed, 
for the noble idea of jjiiichasing as much as could be 
bought of the Old Slave Market that a Chiistian church 
might be planted 111 what had three months before been a 
citadel of Satan Part of it, with a large house on it, he 
bought and gave to the Mission Put the site of all the 
cruelties was the free gift of Jairam Senji, a rich Hindoo 
merchant 

And now, as Bishop Steere said long aftci- 
begini. Swahili w ards, the evil spiiit was cast out, and it 
^oid'siave*"' remained for the Stronger than he to take 

Market , , , , . , 

possession But, though desiring to build a 
material church on this very spot, he began with the 
“ hv mg Stones ” of the spiiitual temple A thatched mud 
hut was set in ordei, and heie Di Steere began to preach, 
just as the twelve tears had expired, which Livingstone 
had given the first missionaries to be read>’ to speak to 
the African in his own tongue 

They took then own childien and began with a hj’inn 
The townspeojile gathered at the dooi The Swahili 
Litany followed, and in the midst the Imam of a mosque 
entered, followed by about twenty more “ He said they 
were good woids he heaid, and very much what he 
thought himself” A picture of the Crucifixion was hung 
up, so that the Mohammedans could be under no delu- 
sion , but possibly they thought it a sort of Kebla for 
the Chiistiaiis Then so many came that a sort of mud 
bench 01 stoep was jiut under the eaves, where Dr Steere 
could sit on P'ridaj's — the Mohammedan holy day — and 
talk to all comers This work grew and continued Once, 
indeed, the Bishop thought of giving it up, and a Moham- 
medan, who did not himself attend the preachings, came 
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and begged him to go on, because his audience alwaj's 
came and told their fi lends all that w as said 

And on Chiistmas Day the foundation stone 
of the church was laid by the Acting Consul- 
General, Captain Prideaux, in the presence of store of racist 
the European population and a crow'd of 
natnes Dr Steere piavcd, and they sang the Cluniac’s 
h\mn, “Jerusalem the Golden" As Blessed Bernard’s 
w'oids lang out on the an of that once accursed place, 
how strong must ha\e seemed the contrast between then 
and 

The chinch was to be Christ Chinch Long 
ago, when St Augustine brought the gospel zamibar 
to England, looking back with thoughts of loie to the 
“mother and misticss of all chuiches," “the Basilica 
of our Lord and Sax loui Jesus Christ " (since called 
St John Lateral!, from the dedication of its baptistery), 
he dedicated England’s Primatial Church as “ Christ 
Chuich", and well is it that the dedication should be 
handed on from Canterbury to Zanzibar for its first 
church ‘ "The Cathedial ’’ there was a tendency to call 
It, but Bishop Steere would say, “Please God we shall 
sometime build oiii cathedral on the shore of Lake 
Nyasa” Now that X)asa’s cathedral will stand in 
another diocese, Christ Church, Zanzibar, xx’ill take its 
place among cathedials 

The gram of mnstaid seed was planted, indeed, but 
in so few' hearts that on that Christmas Dax , the consul 
xvould not let Dr, Steere pi each for fear of an outbreak of 

‘ The ii.imc was specially chosen because Mr. West had died on 
Cliiibtiiias Day, ' 
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the Mohammedans Four ycais later, on the same festival, 
in the same place, he was able to pi each to crowds 
1874 to 1877 DLiiinp; those four years the irreat chinch 
Bishop Steers being biiilt, all but the loof, which at first 

was thatched The cost was defr.iyed by freewill olfeimgs 
for that special pin pose, and not from the general fund of 
the Mission 


The Building Bisliop Stccic was master-biiilder and clerk 
or the Church works, his friend, Mr C F Hayward, 

F S A , sending him plans and designs w’hich were closely 
followed “ Do nothing w'lthout the bishop ” found its ful- 
filment even in the daily building of the mateiial chinch 
He came earl) and late, and diiected e\ery detail “He 
himself planned the scaffolding and cording, besides seeing 
nearly evciy stone into its place , he had even to teach his 
masons to distinguish a straight line fioin a crooked one" 
He w'ould watch the native workmen, learn their methods, 
and when he had grasped the leason, would cither approve 
or improve ^ The mixing of the mortar, the turning of 
the aichcs, the tracery of the windows, all claimed his care, 
and this m the midst of his great translations, and the 
oversight of the living Church. 


ChrlBtmas Day, 
1877 

Opening of tlie 
Roofless 
Ghurcli 


So grew the Slave Market Church under the 
East African William of VVykeham — until that 
Christmas Day, 1877, w'hcn the first Church 
service was held in the roofless Church About 


200 ijcrsons were “ packed into the shady side,” and 
matins said in Swahili , the hymns were heartily sung, 
and the bishop jircachcd on the birth at bethlehein to 
the townspeople in their own tongue 


' On a visit to Kngland in 1877, his brother-in-law took him to a buck 
field, and he took ofThis co.it and learnt piactically the entiie piocesB. 
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The most chaiactcristic part of the biulchnj Tiechun* 
is tlic roof When it came to this, the Ihshop 
pondered long and caincstl)' If he put a wooden roof, 
the white ants would cat it up, if an iron one, it would 
be much too hot Tiling requires a foundation of wood 
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Now Zanribai i-> a coral island, and coral is, in fact, the 
“stone” of the countiy. and of it the church had been 
built It occurred to Bishop Stecrc that this pounded 
up and mixed with I’oitland cement would make a roof 
He would thiow the loof in a gic.it solid arch acioss the 
span of the church Wooden centerings were placed as 
suppoits, and ten feet at a time was co\-ered with the 
conci etc, and left to harden 
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Doubts of Its Evei}’ one shook their heads over the pro- 
cess Such a roof had never been seen 
Europeans came and looked, and wnndeied if the v.ills 
could bear the strain, and said they would not be under 
that roof when the wooden suppoits wcic taken aw’ay 
Mohammedans said it was supported b}’ inairic till the 
opening daj’, and would then fall and ciush the Chiistians 
Still the roof was built — a span of 281 feet and a height of 
6o, in a tunnel-shaped aich Then the wooden supports 
came aw'aj’, and the roof as solid as anj on earth stood 
firm The natives thought medicine (charms) had been 
put in to keep it u]i “ IIovv is it m> buildings fall down, 
and yours stand fiim," the Sultan naively asked the 
Bishop The roof was then sheeted over with /inc to 
keep out theweathei The tiavcller Thompson in i8(S4 
said it w'as cv idcntly not meant to last many years, yet in 
1897 it IS as film as ever 

So came Christmas, 1879, when there was a giand open- 
ing of the building, complcterl outwardlv' but not within, 
for as yet there was not even an altar 
Doaoriptionof ^ building is Basilican in t)])c, a mixture 

cburoh Qf (Gothic aiid Arabic m st) Ic, and holds about 
6cxd people The cast end is a fine apse, with beautiful, 
tall, nan ow' windows On the choid of the apse now stands 
the altar^cxactly whcic the horiible whipping-post once 
was, and thcic He Who was “wounded for our trans- 
gression,” and “ b} Whose stripes we are healed,” is “ shewn 
forth ” for the sins of the world Behind it. Eastern fashion, 
are the bishop’s tin one and sedilia The church is paved 
with black and white maible, with concrete under the 
movable teak benches The west window is a rose An 
organ chamber was afterwards thrown out in a bay of the 
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soiitli ^\nll, and an organ was given At the west end is a 
gallery foi such Arab ladies as could not, according to 
Eastern etiquette, mmglc with men on the church floor 
On the opening daj’ a huge cioss of green and flowers 
mailted the place of the post of the past and the altar of 
the future 

All the Euiopcans in Zanzibar gathered in Christmas 
the church on that Christmas Day, with the opoiungCBre- 
mcn and bo3-s of the Mission on the south 
side, the w'omcn and girls on the nnith, all in festival arraj 
The roof pioxcd a splendid one for sound, and there was 
no echo Into the ante-chapel came gioups of Arabs and 
Swahili to sec this stiangc sight, wheie so often they had 
bai gamed for sla\cs The In mns, “ Haik the herald ” and 
“While shejjheids watched their flocks,” weie in Sw’ahili 
Wh.it a t\-pc of the change Chiistianity has made on the face 
of the eaith was that chinch wnth its Chiistmas sei\ice ' 

Christ Chinch has a slender bell-lower, end- tub sultan’s 
ing in a small spire The Sultan picsented a 
clock, and gieat was the satisfaction of the natives at the 
decision that it should keep Eastern time 

“The cathedral clock here,” writes a MSitor, “keeps Biblical 
time I h,ad landed quite early in the morning, and yet after 
breakfast I found that by cathedral time it was appaicntly 
afternoon I remarked to the Bishop that his clock had 
stopped, but he replied, ‘No, it is ten o’clock, that is to say, 
the fouith hour of the day,’ and so the clock pointed rightly 
enough to four This is the way in which the natnes compute 
tunc ” 

“But note the better part as well, 

The Church’s children all 
Called daily bj the holy bell 
To pra>er and feblual ’ 
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Nc\cr did Bishop Stccrc, when thinkm£T of 
Christmas Day ihc oiitci fabric, for^fct tlic lii’in" stones of tlie 
^'*brat?on°n°' temple A j'eai after the opening, the fiist cele- 
cbrist Church q,^ ChiistiTias Day, and the 

chinch has been in full use cvei since The following 
account was written soon aftei Bishop Slecic’s death by 
Archdeacon Jones-Batcnian — 

■‘Let It be a week-day if 3011 will, and the fust 
Joiies-Bate- soiind that will gleet 3011 will he the sound of bells 
™twnortho’’ in our chunh tower, ringin'.' out for matins at half- 
Daiiysemoa Poor of oiir bouse aie assembling 

the bo3S who form our cluirrh choir, along with the still smaller 
ones, fort3-thice in number, forming 0111 town 1103 s’ Sthool, 
under Miss Mills’ care, and a file of twehe wee little giils 
under Miss Eashford And then from man) of the houses built 
on our Mission quarter j'oii see men, women, and rhildien — our 
Christian people who ha%e settled round us — gathering and 
moving churchwards The service begins, and the singing is 
iindoubtcdl) heart), even if not abva3s quite m tune' — all, of 
course, m Swahili, the language of Zaivibai, so that much of 
It could be undci stood by the merest heathen or Mohammedan, 
and It IS wonderful how it attracts them The giandcur of the 
building compared with anything they have ever seen, the sound 
of the organ, which m itself is a kind of miracle to some of them, 
the heartiness of the worship, the prayers and praises m their own 
language, make it the greatest testimony to Christ in a daik world 
Here, at the very heart of Eastern Ccntial Africa, from which have 
gone forth all the ideas of the outci world which Ccntial Africa 
has, up to the Great Lakes, those who go to the north and south 
walk this town, and in the grandest building of it the) stand and 
witness what the) have never heard before, and they go away and 
bear witness to others that they have seen another religion pro- 
fessed, and heard its worship, different entirely to the torms of 
Islam , . . , and this result is obtained ... by having 
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resident Swahili speaking clergy, a vigorous Choir School from 
which to draw choristers, and a Christian quarter round the 
church, lived on by a body of native Chnstian-), to be a help to 
each other," 

This beautiful picture gives us the reason why nothing 
less than Christ Church would satisfy Bishop ijteere. With 
hib wonderful far-sightedness he knew that Christianity 
must be a “ city set upon a hill ” We realize the use of 
daily scrtices In a heathen land they fulfil St Paul's 
words, “ If there come in one that bclievcth not . . . 
he IS convinced of all, he is judged of all , . . . and so 
falling dow'n on his face he will worship God. and report 
that God IS in j'ou of a truth ” 

A little account of the growth of the " Chris- nu, ciutetian 
tian quarter” wall well finish our view of church 
building From the first it was intended to move the 
centre of the Town Mission from the old Consulate to 
the Slave Market Square “ A Hospital Schools, and a 
Zenana Mission,” were among the dreams of the Bishop 
when it came into his hand When the church was 

finished, he bought land to the south and east of the 
church, giving the ruinous price of for it. The adult 
converts, and youths leaving school, were in danger of laps- 
ing into heathendom oi Mohammedanism, unless gathered 
round a centic , for when Mohammetlans cannot put ttown 
Christianity’ they do all they can to degrade Christians by 
tempting them to sin So groups of little house.s were built 
under the vving of the Mission, and thus anise a parish of 
converts, practising various trades in the town. 

The rapid growth in Zanzibar alarmed the coasst people. 

“We will not sell I.iikJ to you if we can help it.'* said they. 

\\ 
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“You will want to do what you have done in Zan/abar. Fust, )ou 
build a house, and then )ou will want more land, and build a 
church j then you will bring more people about you, and you will 
make us all Christians before w'e know- where w'e are. So we had 
better stop y ou at the beginning ’ 

The growth of the grain of mustard seed w’as attracting 
notice 

In his last visit to England the Bishop rc- 
^ne 23 ccivcd oiic morc gift for his church The anni- 
icrsary' of the Mission was held on June 23, the 
Bishop of London in the chair Bishop Stccie made a 
remarkable speech, in which he said that if their church 
of stone had been a great woik, much greater in his eyes 
was the little mud hut m which some of the native teachers 
w'erc accustomed to meet among themselves, and ask God’s 
blessing on then work, and on the bicthrcn for w'hom they 
w orked 

At the close of the meeting a peal of twenty-five small 
bells, to be arranged as a carillon in the church turret, was 
presented to the Bishop Those w'ho have li\cd for years 
out of the hearing of Christian bells will appreciate the 
pleasure of hearing them in a land where they may indeed 

” Ring out the old, 

King in the new , 

King out the false 
King in the true," 



CHAPTER VII. 

DAILY WORK IN THE ISLAND AND ON THE MAINtAND, 

" S<no ‘iK.nfh a geueious hand . 

Pa.iii not foi foil or pain , 

W'miy not f/uon^h the heat of summer, 

/ f ’iin V not tluou^h the told spi mg i am , 

Hut 'tjaif flit the autumn comes 
Foi Hu. shtavis of golden giain 

B ishop STEERE left England on February ii, 1875, 
and the effect of Ins appeal to the self-surrender of 
his countijmcn was seen m the twenty-one ncwwoikers 
added to the Mission staff this year Among Twenty one 
them were the Rev E S L Randolph, the wortfera 
Rev J P Farler , a j oung layman, H W Woodward, now 
m priest’s Oiders, and still in the service of the Mission , 
and Miss Josephine Raitlett, w’ho for twenty j-ears was to 
prote one of the most helpful and dearl3’--loved workcis 
the Mission ever had Later in the year came Miss Allen, 
w'ho began the hospital work 

This was quite the golden jear of the Mission, foi a 
hold w'as now obtained on the mainland which has nc\er 
been relaxed The Usambara woik had been stopped hy 
illness 01 death again and again Now a piiest had laid 
good foundations, and died or been recalled Then four 
Chiistian lads had held the outpost quite alone But at 
last the land was to be possessed, and th^ Re\' J P 
Farlei was chosen for the post 

99 
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"I left England,” he said in a letter to Canon 
^ananti^ Eiddon three years later, ‘•in February, 1875, 

obedience to what I believed and still believe to be 
a decisive token of God’s will that I should enter 
on missionary work I remained a few montlis in Zanzibar, 
and in the following June Bishop Steere took me to Magila, 
together with a young la>man, John Henry Moss, who, after 
two years of singular devotion and earnestness, fell asleep in 
Christ ” 

With them also went Acland Sahera, a native reader 
Francis Mabruki, who had been there before, awaited 
them, having got Mr Midgoley’s house in order 

Surveying tua ^ at Magila, the 

Land Bishop and Mr Failci climbed " to the top of 
the nearest mountain and surveyed the country and talked 
over our plans Wo saw villages too many to be counted , 
and in all nooks of the mountain side, little groups of huts 
and plots of cultivated land " 

As the}' looked, suicl)' the thought of the Father of the 
Faithful, surveying the Land of Fromise, must have 
crossed then minds ‘‘Arise and walk through the land 
in the length of it and in the bicadth of it ” was the com- 
mand now given to the faithful missionary 

What the Bishop must have thought as he gazed far, 
far over the hills, and counted the villages, w'c know from 
his speech at O.xford before leaving England 

" Beyond and beyond lie nation after nation, till 
?esortpfaon”r the mind is overwhelmed by the vastness of the 
work before us . . My plan is to cut up the 
work into manageable portions I think we may 
take it for certain that we have not to do with broken fragments 
of tribes There seem to be nations of several millions 

each, speaking the same language, and occup)ing countries 
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Inch are to be measured b> hundreds of miles in either direc- 
tion Our East Africans are not nomads dwelling in a wilder- 
ness or a desert, but settled cultivators, who would gladly 
remain for many generations in one place Etuh of these nations 
ought at least to have its oivn church and its own bishop and 
cleigv . . As Africa i-, now, we shall have to fix the site 

of future cities, as the monks did 111 England, and the English 
missionaries in Germany We have such a centre at 

Magila for the bhambala We are forming a party to go to 
the Yaos Between the Vaos and the coast we have one great 
nation — the fiindos . We must try to plant a station 

amongst them , and then the Zaramos and the Ziguas near the 
coast, the Nyasas and Bisas on the other side of the Lake 
Nyasa, and the various tribes up to and beyond the Nyaniwezi, 
all and each arc ready to receive us ” 

These words speak of the immense work to be attacked 
eastward of Lake Tancfany ika 

When the Bishop had gone, leaving Mi Farler with 
Ml Moss and Acland, it is no wonder that "a sense of 
desolation” was the first feeling of that little tiio of Chris- 
tians, alone among these nations of heathen But with a 
brave heart did they“aiise and walk through the land," 
and evciywheie people listened to them 

A Mohammedan chief who heard the first praaoung 
sermon was struck, as Mohammedans often are, 
with the doctrine of the Atonement Mohammed nevei 
professed to save from sin He did not die for his people 
A Mohammedan purges himself from oidinary sins , a 
lapse from Islam is unpardonable The forgiveness of 
sms comes as a revelation to them , and this chief, after 
hearing Swahili evensong, said he had never imagined 
such a beautiful service, and invited Mr. Farler to preach 
in his town. 
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Then the king of the countiy sent for them 
Feacemade j-onic and see hiiTi at Msasa The road led 
them through lovelj sceiierj' , mountains tlie 
height of Snowdon towered o\ei \ alleys w'lth golden 
hai\ests ripening beside cool clear ineis M.igmficent 
trees, ferns, and flowcis flouiished, and the aii was sw'eet 
with orange blossom But this lovely land had foi ten 
\earb been laid waste by wai Kibanga, king of Ustim- 
bara, and the King of Ukalindi had been fighting since 
before the death of old Kimweri 1 he bi others did not 


know how to end the fend, and asked the missionaries to 
make peace 

Amid shouts of joy from tlic people, Mi Farlcr 
arranged the teiins, telling them how wiong it was foi 
brothel to fight with bi other When the chiefs had shaken 
hands and feasted, he stood up, like Paulinus before King 
Edw in, and preached of the life to come to those w hose 
whole idea of the spiritual life lieie and heieaftei is limited 
to darkness inhabited by Ki/uli (spirits) and to witch- 
craft How they must have echoed the thought of the 
Northumbrians ' — 


" W licjclorc, if m^hl ihcso str.ingeis preach 
C .in cli k‘/C the doubt .ind fi u 
I]Mt Inn^ith oil (Ik futiuc life, 

In God’s \ iiiK, kt us heu ’ ‘ 


And from this time the king prayed foi a mission.irj to 
settle in his land 

Meantime, St Bartholomew's Day was kept 
Aug 24. ^ 

m Zanzibar with much lejoicing, for eighteen 
of the elder nati\e pupils had just been confirmed, and 
now more than double that number wcic baptized John 
Sweeh, the sub-dcacon, presided at the festival dinnei,at 
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A\liii,h Chuma and Susi, Liviiisjstonc ■> faithful attendant-., 
Wcic piL-iLilt as ^lilsLs, the lattci still unbapti/cd 

llic CLinLtLi> at kiLin^fini was ahead) the oon^eoiation 
slccpiiiji-plaec of nia'i) who had been so 
blessed is to ^ive up then lues in the seiviee 
of then Rl.istei, and on the evening of this da) the 
Jhshop spoke the wolds of conseciation theic , ‘ and the 
white lobed pioccssion ^athcied lound the spot ehan tin 
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as the sun sank to lesl, the familial stiains of the lesuiicc- 
tion h) mn, Jesus lives’ 

A laigc cioss had leceiiU) been cicctcd on the i oof at 
Kiunjani, as an outwaid sign that Chiistwas the Rlastei 
of that house 

Immcdiatel) aftei this, the Bishop and a laiirc pait), 
including Chuma and busi sUuted foi the Rovuma couiitiy 
—an account of then jouincy will be given latei on 

It IS well to lemembci that though the e\citing -scenes 
of cailiei Mibbion woik, the novelty of pioneer e'cpeditions. 
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and the heroism of martyr deaths are more intcicsting, 
yet, if we would study mission w'ork, \vc must also realize 

“ Ihc triM^l round, iho common tusk," 


the watering as well as the planting of the vincyaid, the 
slow building as well as the founding and finishing of the 
King’s palace 

The work in Zanzibar during the jears 1875 to 1877 
was already beginning the organization w'hich lasted so 
many years 


Mkanazini Central Mission House, Mkiinazini (mean- 

and Its Work “the place of the wild phiin-trec ”) was 
close to Christ Chuich, and was first occupied at the 
end of 1875, and remained for nearly twenty >ears the 
centre of the town mission work* The little Boys’ 
Home was removed here fiom Mbweni, and hard by 
hospital woik began, under Miss Allen and her staff of 
two nurses Schools wcic held for the townspeople, 
especially foi sons of the Hindoo merchants, and a little 
later Miss Allen began Zenana woik in the town 

Work at Kiungani, about il miles from the town, 

Kinngani School and training institution was m 

full woik Mr. Randolph was reorganizing this, helped by 
Miss Bartlett, who superintended the laundry department, 
Mr Woodwaid, who w'orked in the printing room, and 
Mr Wallis, in chaige of the carpenter’s shop Here there 
were eighty-eight natives, chiefly boys 
Early work ^ native Village of fiecd slaves, planned by 
at Mbwem pjgj^op Tozer, had been planted at Mbweni 
(formerly known as the “ Point Shamba ”) by Dr. Steere 


* Mkuna^ini took the place of the Mission House at the old Con- 
sulate, now given up. 
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caily tn 1874 It had begun with seven adult men and 
fifteen women, living in homes of their owm, and in two 
\ ears’ time, the results of further captures of slaves having 
been added, the popLilation was 140, under the Rev VV F 
Capel, with John Swcdi, Mr Mitchell, and Mr Williams 
to help him 

The Gills’ School, numbeiing sivty-tw'o, was here under 
Miss Fountainc , while the infants were taught by Vincent 
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MUono, one of the earliest Mission pupils, who had maiiied 
another Mission pupil, Klizabeth Kidogo These names 
and numbeis mostly lefei to 1876 

Here, at Mbwcni, under Mr Randolph’s industnsaat 
vigorous superintendence, oxen w'eie being 
trained lor puiposcs of draught, and Mr Wallis was 
building a wagon in the carpenter’s shop at Kiungani, 
with a view to travelling on the mainland , but meantime 
they were to be used for carting stone and lime in the 
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island as a trial At Mbwciii the adults were cultivatmcj 
their own food b) their own methods The Mission had 
to give them their clothes, and what m.iy be called iiochct- 
money, at a cost of about £2 55 per annum each 'I o 
meet this cost sugai cultivation was tiied, but not on a 

huge scale , thesv 1 up, how- 
ever, was sold for some- 
thing 

'Iheie h.is alwavs been 
a desiie not to give the 
natives civili/cd tastes .ind 
wants, and a sloij is told 
of a boy who h.id been foi 
a lime in IvngLind, and 
had leaint to drink sugai 
in his coLoa, asking the 
missionaiy at the evening 
halt, aflei .1 da) 's maieh 
" Wheie IS the sugar ? ” 
Another Mbweni indus- 
try IS the burning the 
beautiful white coral stone 
into lime 

M\ Liiwscv sivi'iis Very little as \et was 

{iijUt *i.at huh j! oj / ikomai , _ , ' 

done for industrial train- 
ing m the Girls’ School , but the elder ones took turns at 
simple household work, as school houis peimitted At 
first Mbweni consisted of only thirty acres, but it has 
now increased to 150 

Scveial fresh vvorkeis had come out in 1876, and among 
them the Rev W F Capel, long the secrclai}', who, after 
working for a year and a half, went with Bishop Tozer to 
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Jamaica But the most mtcicstinir aiiival this uays ime 
}cai Mas that of a >011114 Oxonian in clLacon’s R*“''ciauicy 
Oiclcis, the Rc\ Chauncy Maples who while a 
cLiiatc in Oxfuicl, had stiiied up much mteiest in the 
Mission, which was happy cnou"h to icUim him well-ni^h 
twent) >c<iis, dm 1114 the lattci half of which he was Aich- 
dcacon ofNiasa 
On the Feast of St 

nr 1 1 I Ml V Sept 29 1B76 

Michael <iiid \11 An- Oidmationot 
the Revs C 

eel'', the Blsliop 01 Maplosaid 

, ‘ W P Johnson 

darned him piicst, 
and anothei iceiuit the Rev 
W I’ Johnson, deacon The 
lallci who was well Known as 
stioke of the Univeisil) College 
“ Fight, Is one of the few on the 
piescnt staff who dates back to 
1876 

With Ml Maples 
came a la\ man J o Williams 

sejjh Williams, who long wtnked 
with him at Likoma, and m 
death was not paited fiom him 

Anothei, destined ‘ m .1 shoil time to fulfil a lung lime. 
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was Ml (aftciwaidb the Ret )Chailes Yoikc, of 
W'armmstci 


Chailea Yoike 


Two pictuies of the dail> life of the Bishop and island 
woikeis at this time aie given b> Aichdeacons Ilodgson 
and Maples The l.ittei wiites thus — 


“ Vt this tune [the Bishop] was living m the Bo)s’ Atehdaacon 
School, at kiungani, going m on Sundays and Ihurs Accounfor 
days to Mkuiiazini to celcbiate theie, and to conduct 
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the Sunday evening service in English for the European residents 
in the town 

“Every day he used, soon after breakfast, to repair to the 
printing office, where he remained till nearly noon, revising and 
toriecting proof-sheets of his various Swahili translations, setting 
up the type himself not infrequently . . . After the midday 
meal he would bring a whole pile of newly printed matter into 
the general sitting-room, and, handing round a few needles and 
some thread, would soon begin stitching together the tracts and 
books with a rapidity we vainly tried to equal Then, as he plied 
his needle, he would encourage us to ask questions on matters 
linguistic and missionary, for which he was always ready with a 
wise and satisfying answer In the afternoon he would again 
take his place in the printing office. ... In the evening he 
nearly always walked in to town to inspect the church building ” 

ftanaiationot During this year he was busy translating the 
ph^Sppians, Epistles iiito Swahili, and tliosc to the Ephe- 
and^st jihn’6 siaiis and Philippiaiis, v\ ith the Epistles of St 

Epistles James and St John vv'ere accomplished 

Archdeacon Hodgson’s picture shows the Bishop at 
Mbwcni, and illustrates the daily routine in the next 
year — 

“ He walked out to us early, for a seven o’clock 
Archdeacon celebration, from the headquarters of the Mission, 
Araon^nfo'f the Old Slave Market in Zanzibar ... A walk 
^at'MDwem™ of five miles and then a service before breakfast is no 
slight exertion with the thermometer over 80° 

It was each month his practice to spend one Sunday morning 
with us, and the first morning I ever had to wait for his appear- 
ance was the very day on which he died . . . The cele- 

bration was in English, and then we returned to the Mission 
House for breakfast The members of the Mission and the 
children of the orphanage had their meals in one room. . . . 
On this auspicious occasion the children had, of course, all 
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turned out m Sunday best, and were waiting round the hall door 
for the Europeans and the Bishop to go in first We were just 
going across the courtyard, when the Bishop’s eye fell on a tub 
used for catching rain water This same tub had been carelessly 
handled, and two of the iron hoops had been allowed to get 
loose and come off There and then, regardless of hunger and 
fatigue, the Bishop must needs point out the impending disso- 
lution of an article not easily replaced in Zanzibar, and insist on 
restoring with his own hands the rusty hoops to their original 
position It was certainly a very practical sermon against care- 
lessness " 

Amid much that was thankworthy, some sad 
records must be criv’cn Faithfully do the Mission Apparent 

. , 1 1 r 1 11 Fatlurea 

journals recount what seems like lailurc, as w'cll 

as what seems like success In 1875-76 we read such 

notices as — 

“ Four Kharni slaves ran away from Mbweni.” 

These had only just been received 

Again,— 

“Sent in to accuse C of having stolen kisibau before 

consul ” 

This was a great grief, for C was one of Bishop Tozer’s 

first boys — a Zigua, and he had married a Christian. 

Then the next year we have — 

“ Maitland Mabruki expelled for continued bad conduct ” 

This youth had been baptized five j'cars before by Bishop 
Tozer 

In the following year we find — 

“ A moved to Magila, to give him a chance of redeeming 

his character after flagrant misconduct." 
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Pall of But the saddest storv of all is Francis Ma- 
Francia ^ 

Mabniia bfuki’s, a sub-dcacon, who had done much good 
work, especially at Magila Francis had to be inhibited 
Jttiy3i. 1876 i^icacluiig, and, alas' he has nevei been 

iniiiM'tea i-c,,tored. His wife, Kate, whom he had ilb 
treated, has lived a Christian life bravely and uncomplain- 
ingly At first she kept school , but after some years 
wished to have a little home of her own, and she now 
hv’cs under the wing of the Mission, taking in work, or 
working at the Mission House, supporting herself, and 
remaining verj much respected by all 
progreaaat Turning again to the mainland, we find Mr, 
Magiia Filler’s labours blessed exceedingly The 
Bishop wrote, after a short visit paid to him in 1876, that 
his medical ciiics were causing people to abandon their 
charms, and that m a little while he would have the whole 
Bondc distiict at his feet 


This was veiy nearlv- literally accomijlished, 

April? 1877 ^ ,, , , r 

Baptisma at On hastcr Monday theic was a procession Irom 
Magila to the river — cross-bearer, catechumens, 
choir, banner, and clergj, all singing hymns Fourteen 
catechumens receiv'cd baptism m the river, including two 
native chiefs Each, as he entered the river, faced west 
and renounced the devil, and then faced cast and con- 
fessed the Triune God, many of the spectatois being 
deejil)" impiessed 

Invasion of I’’' Magila w'as invaded b)' the 

ziguas W'a/igiia, who conqucied the Bondei i\ daj’ 
or two of much anxiety to the Mission passed, and then 
the Ziguas were driven off, and the triumphant Kibanga 
paid a visit to Mi Farlcr, and, in exuberance of spirits, 
began a war-dance on Sunday, during the time of Celebra- 
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tion Air Farler went out and told them that it was God's 
da}', and invited them to hear His Word, promising them 
lca\c to dance as much as they liked next da} — 

‘‘They cried ‘Vyedi’ — ver} good — and followed me into 
church It was a striking scene These fierce wild men 
thronged the church, and jiiled their weapons, that had been so 
recently dyed with blood, against the sides of the church, while 
they attentnely listened to the gospel of peace on earth, good- 
will to men ” 

Aftci this a verv stiange thing happened A 

' ~ ^ ^ Th6 Kingdom 

council of Eonclei chicG met and sent a message oifcradto 

Mr Parler 

to Air Faricr begging him to be their king , 
kindly sa}-ing he need only gi\e counsel in war, but need 
not go to wai if he thought it wrong Xonc of the 
Christians had been killed in the laic v ar, though the}’ 
fought moic brat cl}- than an}- Thicc times was the offer 
repeated Would he be king to counsel them in law cascs^ 
Would he be king, and all of than zoould hr Christians ? 
Was this last offer a moment's temptation’ If so, a 
iccollcction of “all these things will I give thee" must 
have been in his mind as he replied that to follow Christ 
outwardl}- was of no at ail without belief from the heail 
And for the Mission no doubt it w as bettei to gathci in 
“one of a cit}-, two of a famil}-” And at the Haitcst 
Thanksgiving this }car, when Air Farlci pci- Harvest 
suaded his flock to give thanks to the true Loid ’’'•“'isgiviiiB 
of the haivcst, and not to ctil spirits, seven of the 
spcctatois came foiward to put themselves under in- 
sti uction The harvest trul}- w as read}- ' 

And hott' the bread “ cast upon the w-aters ” is found 
“ .iftcr man} d.'i}'3 ’’ was seen in the case of Dallington 
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Maftaa, a Nyasa bo)', a released slave, who had not been 
looked on as a great credit to the Mission 

This boy went with Stanley on his tramp through 
Africa, and was left by him in Uganda, 

He now' wrote to the Bishop . — 


„ ‘MV\ntu,\li, April 23, 1S76 

“My de\r Bishop, — 

“Let thy heart be turned to thy servant, and let me have 
favour in thy sight , therefore send me Swahili prayers, and send 
me one big blaek Bible I want slates, board, ehalk, that I may 
teach the ^Vaganda the way of God. I been teach them already, 
but I want you to send me Litala Suudi, that he may help me 
in the work of God Oh ' my Lord, pray for me , oh ' ye boys, 
pray for me And if thou refuse to send Litala Suudi, send John 
bwedi Your honour to the Queen, and my honour to you 

“J ScoPiON, rt/mr Dallington Mvftaa 


“ I am translating the Bible to Mtesa, son of Suna, King of 
Uganda I was with Henry M Stanley, togetlicr with Robert 
Feruzi, but Robert is gone with Stanley, but I being stop (/ c , 
am staying) in Uganda, translating the Bible.” 


Another Uganda lad, Henry' Wright Diita, w'ho subse- 
quently' passed through Kiungani School, was aftciwaids 
ordained for the Native Church in that country' 

BHhop steare'B Bishop Stccrc paid a Visit to England 

visit to for health’s sake. One of the great hindrances 
to tropical African w'ork is that every few' yeais 
a missionary must come home for health’s sake , making a 
break, often disastrous in the working of a station And 
yet there are compensations The work does not depend 
on one man when his place has so often to be taken , 
much know'ledge of the Mission is diffused in England, 
and fresh workers are influenced 
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DuiinjT this visit, the University of 
honoured itself by conferiing the honoiary de- oonienodby 
gree of D D on the Bishop, “ amid the tumul- 
tuous plaudits of graduates and undergraduates ” 

Among the fresh woikeis found were the Rev p and 
F R Hodgson and Mrs Hodgson, who have®*" Hodgson 
worked ever since in the interests of the Mission either in 
Afiica or England , and Miss Thackeiay, still 11,35 
at work in the island, where she will e\ei be 
remembered for the new life she put into the teaching of 
the girls, as well as into the Industrial Home 

At this time the funds were known to be Iow'pja5aatof£i2o 
Shortly before the Bishop “felt ashamed to say inhSfitants to 
they had not piopcr houses to live in or food ***®“'““'* 
to oat” Now, quite spontaneously, ;£^I20 was sent to Mr 
Randolph, who w'as in charge, fiom all ranks and nation- 
alities in Zan/ibai, as a present, lest the missionaries should 
go without the comforts necessary for their health in that 
climate — a pretty strong testimony to the love and respect 
with w'hich they were regaidcd 

The failing funds were due to the large num- 

The March 

bei of freed slaves the Mission had been taking ortho 

Freed Slaves 

Fifty more had been received in the Bishops 
absence, and drafted off to Kiungam and Mbweni First 
the procession, passing through the city, would leave the 
smaller orphan boys in the town, the little bojs running 
out of their house and claiming then contingent The 
next halt would be at Kiungani , and here one day a 
touching scene was enacted. The wretched, spiritless men 
were resting before going on to Mbweni, where homes 
would be allotted them, when a boy, Kalonda, came out 
of the laundry, looked about, and with a shout rushed up 

I 
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to one of the men, cn in^, “ Oh, father ' ” The greeting 
on bfjth iide; may be imagined. It uas an old stor)' — the 
hunter returning from the forest to find his home desolate, 
his few goods plundered, and his son carried off b> the 
Maviti, The poor man, looking for a safe ])lace to settle 
in, wa.s seized a few months later, and owing to this second 
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misfortune found his son Father and son were not again 
parted, and he icmaincd at Kiungani 
Off»hootiof off‘’hoot of Magda w'as Pambili, 

Magiia about three miles off, founded 1876 "1 he second 
was Umba. Mr Farlei and his assistants weie accustomed 
to walk to neighbouring villages, preach and talk to the 
people 111 apostolic style , and their journals read like 
pieces out of the Acts of the Apostles. Thus they became 
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aware, to use their own CKpicssion, that they were “w'ork- 
ing airaiiist time”, 7 ^, it was a race foi the convcision of 
Afiica between us and Mohammedanism The Afiican 
Aiabs aie piopagandist, and aic rapidly bringing the 
natives undei obedience to Islam 

At Umba was a large mosque, wheie Mo- 
hammedans iilayed the pait of the Jews low aids Pieacsing 
eail) Christians, insulting the com cits as thej' 
passed to the coast *\ thiee days' mission was decided 
on Umb.iwas then the gieat inaiket between the coin- 
giowing distiict and the coast It w.is full moon when 
the missionaiies aiiived and declaied to the chief that they 
meant to pieach eveij evening He gave permission, 
sajing there would be few hcaicrs, as, accoidmg to cus- 
tom, tliey weie all dancing at full moon 

Quite undaunted, they lit a file, sang a hymn, and 
preached to the few who would listen, on Judgment and 
the Life to tome A few moie came and listened, and 
asked questions up to eleven o’clock The rest W'ent on 
dancing 

Next night a much laigcr congiegation came to hear 
of the Fall and Redemption The bold statement that 
“Chi 1st IS God,” caused an upioar among the Moham- 
medans, but the pieacher went on stcadil)', and afterwards 
many questions w'cic asked about our Loid 

“On the last evening no daiiccis were left, all came to the 
preaching The interest was intense, many having come from 
other tow ns , for we had announced the subject, ‘ A Contrast 
betw'een the J-ife of Mohammed and the Life of Jesus Christ’ 
While the evil and impure life of Mohammed was being con- 
trasted with the holy and blessed life of Jesus, not a sound was 
heard When we had finished, a man stepped forward and said. 
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‘ We became Mohammedans because we had no religion, and the 
coast people came and taught us theirs , but we don’t like them, 
for they cheat us, and if Christianity is better than Islam, we will 
follow It ’ ’ 

It was a icmarkable scene. Under the intcnselj bright 
light of an African moon stood the missionaiy and his 
young catechist, Acland Sahera, surrounded by those daik, 
earnest laces, asking question after question till past mid- 
night 

And the three days’ mission boie such fruit that in thiec 
years’ time the deserted mosque was in luins, while fiist 
Mr Phillips, and then Mr Yorke, had built up such a 
Christian Church that the week-clay service was attended 
by nearly fifty nati\ es 

At this time the well-known travcllci Stanley 

Nov sath , r, , r , It,, 

Rotuniaf airivccl at Zanzibar fiom the Cape He had 

StftBloy * 

staited fiom Zanzibar with a Swahili guaid of 
300 men, women, and childicn, had woikcd his way' west- 
waid, tiacing the w hole course of the Lualaba or Congo 
Hardship and wai had 1 educed his escort to 150 On 
reaching the Cape there were not wanting those who 
would have had him proceed at once to Europe, where 
he was eagcily expected But he had given his word 
to his Arabs to take them back to Zanzibar, and, however 
inconvenient, that word was kept Robert Fcruzi was 
one of his most trusted men thioughout 

1078 The ne.xt year Miss Allen began a Mothers’ 

ammgtiie Meeting foi the first time in Zanzibar, while 

Women Hinton looked after the babies This was 

beginning at the right end, since “ the nation comes from 
the nurseiy.’i and henceforth we must expect to trace a 
firmer foothold for native Christianity. 
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Miss Allen also visited the Arab ladies in their own 
homes, and gives a striking account of a scene like the 
reading of the English Bible in Wickliffe’s da)’s 

She had taken an Aiabic Bible with her, and visit to an 
the master of the house took it and read the 
fir‘'t chapter of Genesis to the ladies of the family, stopping 
at “God made man in His own image,” to ask what it 
meant “ God has no body like ours ” When explained 
as speaking of man's moral nature, he seemed pleased , 
and he went on to the second chapter He highly ap- 
proved of E\c’s ha\ing come from Adam’s side, and 
explained that, accoiding to Aiab legend, Adam had an 
extra lump of fat to spare foi Eve Then his eyes failed 
him (for he suffered fiom ophthalmia), and his sister w'ent 
on reading, till they stopped to ask “which was the greater, 
Christ or Mohammed ” 

Mr Johnson at this time was for a few months at 
Mbwcni, having been oi darned piicst September 21 this 
)'ear “His preachings and catechizmgs have been endless, 
and he has established night schools and mission services 
in several adjoining villages The natives call him ‘the 
man that ncvci sits down ’ ” 

In ev'cry Mission there arc years of begin- 
nings, of progress, and of completion Such a Daniil 
year of completion was 1879, when the chinch aS”' 
w'as finished externally, and the Swahili New 
Testament and Prayer-Book completed, so that on May i 
the whole Liturgy was used for the first time in Swahili 
The occasion was the first Communion of a part)' of 
natives from Masasi who had come up for Confirmation 
Another crowning of work was the ordination of John 
Swedi as a deacon on Trinity Sunday — the first of the 
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Junes nntivc races lo rccci\c Orcleis. He A\as 

Join swedi” the greatly beloved in the Island that nhen he 
Dearanin the ‘started for Masasi hardlj' anj' one came to see 
Mission ^ could not bcai to bid him ijood- 

b}"e in public 

Othei impoitant e\ents this jear Mere the ordination 
of A C Goldfinch (foi Masasi) and Charles Yoikc ffor 
Kev j p Usambaia) as deacons, the appointment of the 
^''deacon 0?" J Farlcr as jVrchdcacon of Magila, 
Magiia ictiiin from Ensla'id , the ariival of 

Miss Bashford in April, and the coming out of Miss 
Dorc Varnton Mills, who has Morked happily 
Arrival of for the iMissioii cvcr Since Six Meeks later, 
on St Paul’s Day, she took up the Moik uhich 
for sixteen yeais has been connected M’lth her name — 
the care of the little boys, first at iMkunazmi, and aftei- 
M'ards at Kilimani Thus she took the place of Miss 
Hinton, Mho on that day married the Rev F J Williams 
The neMly-manicd pan M'cnt to Kaule, one of the 
Usambara stations , she Mas the first lad}' of the Unnei- 
sities’ Mission to Mork on the mainland Their arrival 
had been made neccssar}' b}' the death of the Rci' Charles 
Yoikc on the e\ening of the Epiphany 

His Mork at Umba and elsenherc had been 
Oharios Torko much blcsscd There is a letter giving an 
account of his m resiling by prd}er and argu- 
ment for the soul of an old d^'ing Moman, tinning out 
the channels in the face of a council gathered against him, 
and finally having her baptized and bulled as a Christian, 
alloM'ing no Mailing till the first Christian funeral at 
Umba was over He Mas much loved, and being laid 

up on Christmas Day at Magila, had striven to reach 
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A Contrast 


his people again two daj s later, bringing on 5 
a rctuin of lc\ei, of which he died, and nas His Death 
laid to rest near the newly enlarged chinch of St John 
Baptist, Umba, beside Maiia M.apindn, his convert 

He was the first of the Mission clergy to be 
bulled on the mainland since that little group 
of giaves by the Shiic At the Mission Anniversary that 
year, Bishop I lane)- Goodwin (Carlisle), the biogiaphei 
of Mackcir/ie, diew attention to the contrast of the deser- 
tion and loneliness of the fiist Bishop’s death, and the 
Hagai -like putting his grave out of sight, with the lo\c 
and attention surrounding Charles Yoike, dj'ing amid his 
conierts, cairied to the gia\e bj- catechumens, and mourned 
b}' all Umba In those eighteen years the doctrine of 
"Jesus and the Resuneclion" had indeed been a light to 
lighten i\fiican darkness 

The glimpses gucii above of dailj' life at Dauyuteat 
Kiungam and Mbweni aie completed bj' one 
of daily life at Mkuna'/ini in 1880 After 630 Mattins, 
attended b}' all the Mission, came 7 o’clock breakfast 
at a common table, with Miss IMills’ little boj's at two 
tables m the same refectory Afterwards Miss Allen 
w'ould attend a crowd of out-patients from the citj, 
gathered at the door, the Bishop directing the work- 
people. or interviewing and wilting notes to the various 
members of the Mission, who asked his advice on everj 
topic, from the planting of a station to the management 
of a refi actory gii 1 

Miss Bashford had the chaigc of the little waifs leccived 
fiom the slave dhows, and m the intervals of her care of 
them she may be found setting up Arabic t}'pe in the 
printing office, and Miss Mills, assisted bj her native 
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boy, It. in her school A short noonday scivice in chapel, 
and then dinner for the whole familj In the afternoon 
came school again, and visitors — Arabs for discussion, 
English sailors or guests from the mainland The tians- 
lations go foiward, paiccls fiom home arc opened and 
repacked for the various stations, until the Bishop comes 
in to tea, followed bj a sunset c\cnsong 

Theie arc prci3-ers again at nine, after supper, and then 
in the common sitting-ioom ic.iding, talking, or writing 
for the mail till bed-time 

This sounds intcicsting for once, but results arc pro- 
duced b}’ the dailj' repetition of } cars There is a blessed 
drudgery in mission work as in home woik — a constant 
learning by doing the same things, a constant progress 
by doing them better A missionarj’s motto should be, 
“This one thing I do — forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching foith unto those things that are 
before, I press tow ards the mark ” 

A Temperance bocicty was first foimed in 
Zan/'ibar in 1870 Thcio is a great deal of Tomperance 

* SooiBty' 

drunkenness there and on the coast, for even the 
Mohammedans aie not so stiict as in many places, and 
secret drinking goes on among them The natives biew 
pombi, a sort of beer, and have rcgulai markets Nativo 
for it, and much drunkenness is caused bj’ it Dnmkonnoss 
It did not need the Eurojxian and his rum to teach this 
Mce to the African, though rum finishes a diunkaid off 
more quickly than pombi 

Another improvement w'as a traction engine The Traction 
\^hatcvcr doubts may exist as to the use of eub"*® 
civilization as an aid to Christianizing the woild, load- 
making has certainly helped to spread the gospel message 
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from the cla}'s of the Romans downn arris, and to this pur- 
pose the ciii^inc nas applied, workins; at one time for Se) id 
Baifjhash foi makmjj the Arbwcni road, at ;^ioo a mile 
stataofthe Allusion has been made scscial times to the 
omYEaS “charms” believed in by Afi leans Indeed 
coastAfnean sciise of terror, IS the onl}' religions 
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{Mt htlltti^hnin on iht, n^hf) 

emotion of the Afiican Lore and reverence he know-, 
nothin'^ of Bishop Stecrc once said that as his outw ard 
life IS full of fear and unceitainty— war, famine, slave raids 
— so is his inw'ard life 

“ The East Coast Africans are not idolaters , they all believe 
in God, but they think of Him as too great and too far off to care 
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incliMclually for them Their whole thoughts are full of evil 
spirits and malicious witchcraft A man gropes his waj through 
his life, peopling the daikncss round him with fearful shapes, and 
on the continual look-out for some omen or for some man i\ho, 
as he supposes, knows more than he docs of the insisihlc world 
to gi\e him some faltering guidance His life is dark, his death 
IS darker still His friends dare not even let it he known where 
his body is laid, lest some evil use should be made of it No 
man m the whole woild has more need of mw'ard strengthening 
and comfoit, and no man in the whole world has less of it ” 

Nsiingu, a crrcat medicine man, became a nyungn, the 
catechumen at this time He had become chief Man 
through his charms, for which great picsents were brought 
to him Twice he was about to become a catechumen, 
but lapsed at the last minute He could not bring him- 
self to gne up his charms He told Mr Failei that he 
would be laughed at A third lapse made his conseision 
seem hopeless, but at length he was admitted and made 
his answeis with gicat energy, exclaiming when asked, 
‘■Will you renounce the devil, forsaking witchciaft and 
charms ’ ” “ They arc no good , they arc no good 1 

renounce them, I cast them all aw a)" His convcision 
made a great impression on the natives, whom he did not 
cease to w'am of the foolishness of Uganga He was bap- 
tized by the name of Solomon 

And thus, through evil rcpoit and good icpoit, amid 
disappointments and successes, b) means of consecrated 
lives of daily self-denial, as well as by holj' lives laid clowm, 
the Church of God went foith in Fastern Afiica conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS 

** Although ftudtiv He pntnes my tjoi^s totth pain, 

Yit doth Ilti lUood nouttfh and lotinn mv root , 

To-nioruno I shall put forth buds again. 

And clothe my self lotfh fnnt 

Although to-dtiv I loalk in tedious loays, 

To-dav Ills liaffts tui lud into a tod , 

Yet Will 1 loait fot Him the appointed day, 

' And stay upon my God ** 

T here i< 3 a land which lies between Lake Nyasa and 
the Indian Ocean It is, roughly speaking, bounded 
b\- the seventh degree of southern latitude on 
District and tlic north, and b} the Zambesi basin on the 
Myasaland quite llllknoW n 

to Englishmen — almost to Europeans The Portuguese 
had indeed dwelt in the coast towns for 400 )'cars without 
caring for their Afiican neighbours, ivithout exploiing then- 
country or knowing much about them , while, if it is too 
much to saj' that tliey actucly promoted the slave tiade, 
the> did little to hinder it 

This countiy is described by the Rev Chauncy Maples 

about ten years after Bishop Steere’s first visit, and the 

following account is taken from his words 

The largest river in this tract of I40,(X)0 
Later Descrlp- , , , , t 

tion by tbe square miles is the Rovuma, up which Living- 
RevC Maples ^ 

stone tried to take Bishop Mackenzie Rising 
near the Great Lake, it falls into the sea north of Cape 
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Delgado Itb gieat southern tributary, the Lujenda, has 
a blill longer courbc noith-west fiom Lake Shirwa 
I hroughout most of this district, but especially 

’ 1 The Makua: 

south of the Kovuma, are found the Makua 
nation, “ a peace-loving, industrious, harmless people, of 
very average intelligence, as these races go, and very 
amenable to civili/ing influences when judiciously cxei- 
cised” One centre of this race is to be found at Meto, 
where the foiest is quite cleaied, and cultivation has reached 
some excellence The Yao race, so well known 

Tho Taos 

by the flying party (Ajawa) who came to the 

Shire, has its home in the fork between the Rovuma and 

the Lujenda and give our missionancs a ready w'elcome 


The Nyasas dwell heic and there on the shoies 
of the lake 


Tho Nyaiias 


Two more tribes of some importance arc found TuoMakondo 
on cither side of the mouth of the Rovuma — 
on a high plateau, extending about 100 miles 
inland, divided by the iivcr basin These are the Makonde, 
on the north, industrious cultivators, trading chiefly in 
india-rubbci, and the Mavia on the south Xeaiei the 
Zambesi are the fierce Walomwc, v\hilc scattered along the 
Rovuma are remnants of the Mwera, Donde, Gindo, and 
other tubes 


The race which is the teiror of the land is of foreign 
extraction “ ‘Tis sixty jcais since ” a Zulu aimy, so says 
tradition, sent forth against their enemies, suflered defeat 
This IS penal among the Zulus, and had they returned 
the punishment would have been decimation A happy 
thought occurred to them not to return, and they pushed 
northw'ards till they came to Nyasa, settled on both sides 
of the lake, and became a great tribe, under various names, 
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of u Inch Matru an<i\\ ara and ]Ma\iti arc the best 

The Ma- " " 

gwangwara know 11 Then uiids are a sore tiouble to the 

and Maviti 

moic peaceful tubes Thc\ picscivc the Zulu 
fighting tiadition, and “dip their spears in blood” almost 
annually The}' h.ivc dreams of a univeisal empire m 
Central Africa, not unbecoming a Napoleon oi an Emperor 
of Russia, and they hold the olhei tribes m vassalage 
Tho Bishop’s district Bishop bteere m 1875 niade 

iifthoiSilrama pioneer c\[x;dition, landing at Lindi, maich- 
Distnot, 1875 through forcst to the Rovuma, and, ciossiiy^ 
It, passed thiough the Yao district to Mataka's village, 
Mwembe, about seventy miles from Lake Nvasa 
ideaofa "as this joul iicy v\ hich made him hopeful 

°ug8*on°th6*' of leading some of the fieed slaves m the island 
Mainland foniiei liomcs, aiid planting in the 

wilderness a Chiistian village Therefoie, fiom among the 
families at Mbvv eni a ceitam number vv eie caicfully selected, 
chiefly married couples, regaid being shown to the willing- 
ness of both husband and vv ife Thus thiity-one men and 
twenty-four women vveie ready to start foi a return to their 
native land by October, 1876 Not many of 
start from them vveie baptized, but all vveie under in- 
struction, and John Ahnasi and Sarah Lozi, 
native leaders, and four Kiungam lads weie Christians, 
The Rev \V P Johnson, just admitted to deacon’s Orders, 
was the spiritual head, and Mr, Beardall lay superinten- 
dent 


Landing at Bishop himsclf Icd the people to their 

Lmdi,oot 18 settlement, taking with him a link with the 
earliest days of the Mission — the portable altar brought 
out by Bishop Mackenzie and left at the Cape. Bishop 
Tozer carried it on to Zanzibar, and now, when at length 
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the Mibsion had set its face towards Nyasa, the little altar 
went too Captain Crohaii, of the Flying Fish, kindly 
towed the hired dhow, contdininjf the natives, as far as 
Lindi, which they i cached on St Luke's Da}’. 

In anothei week they had hired porters, and 
the caiavan of two hiindicd people was icady 
to start Each settlei was piovided with an axe and a 
hoe, theie tV9,s food to carr}, and bales of cloth to act as 
money Chuma was the caiavan Icadei Following the 
course of the Ukeredi, the} maiched thiough a district 
stricken with famine, and passed thiough the dense Mweia 
Foiest, asking foi food at evci} halting-iilacc, but finding 
none, but eveivwheic they heaid the cheeiuig new's, 
" Theie is plenty at Masasi ” 

At length the}- i cached this favouicd spot Airivaiat 
Bishop Steel c writes Nov s 

“ t\'e had been gradually rising all this time, and were now 
rather more than i,ooo feet above the sea, when we emeiged 
upon broad, open, cultivated slopes, backed by mountainous 
masses of granite rock Veiy soon we passed tw’O stieams ot 
purer water than we had seen for a long time, and marie our way 
to a village l}ing between two of the rocky summits with ample 
space about it Here we found ourselves among the \aos ” 

Immediately they weie in a land of plcnt}’ More than 
eleven do/cn fowls w’eie biought to them, and while these 
were being cooked, the natives observed that this mountain 
had “graces m abundance” Next morning a man came 
with a humble offering of a fowl He had been set fiec, 
and kindly ticatcd by the English, he said, and was de- 
lighted to welcome them Chuma knew him as one of his 
fellow-slaves, freed by Livingstone and Mackenzie 

And now the African nature asserted itself Side by 
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bide with great patience, there often exists a want of stead- 
fast purpose, making sustained exertion a difficulty The 
Mbweni people looked upon the land, and saw that it was 
pleasant , they heard spoken aiound them the Yao tongue, 
familiar to man}’ of them, and they thought of the long 
journey to their former homes near Nyasa, and their hcaits 
failed them 


Proposal to " ® pioneer monks of 

Remain at old, seeking for a habitation for the J^oid of Hosts, ! 

would have chosen for a centie, and founded such ari’' 
abbe} as Fulda, in the German Wald, or Edmundsbury in the 
plains of Suffolk , and when the weary people looked upon thi 
prospect . . they longed for a rest to their journeymga, 

and said, 'Great master, let us cease our wanderings here Trup, 
this IS not our home, but it is like our home We might seek fir' 
years among the forests, and never find the exact spot wt we 
stolen from by the Arabs, here is plenty of water, every thii ' 
grows well, and war is all but unknown We are among our ov 1 
people Here wo will live, and here we will die ’ ” I 

1 

On mquii} it seemed that, at present, food was unattain]- 
able elsewhere There weie great difficulties in leadin^g 
such a caravan further through a land of famine So the 
Bishop “ accepted it as the voice of God,” and determined 
to plant the colony at Masasi I 

Permission to settle here was readily granted by the 
chief, Namkumba, a great smelter and worker in non, 
whose furnaces were old ant-hills, which aic hardei than 
any concrete, and to whom the Bishop made suitable pi e- 
sents of calico, brass wire, and ornamental cloths. 

Immediately the colonists set to work as one 
man The Bishop marked out a site for the 
Mission House on an elevation. Then a road, forty feet 


Battlement 

atMaaeal. 
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Wide, was maikcd, leading thence to the iiver, and on each 
side allotments of nearly half an acic each were arranged, 
luiining back to the granite rocks, and the couples were 
given their choice They stood this test of good temper 
and industry well . they juit up bamboo hou-ics at once, 
and in a fortnight the beginnings of a Christian village 
weic arising at itlasasi Fowl-houses and pigeon-houses 
w'cie not fui got- 
ten, and the for- 
est rang with 
their axes clear- 
ing a space for 
their crops The 
neighbouring 
chiefs w dtchccl 
with deep inter- 
estthis Chiistian 
village in then 
midst, and hum- 
bly asked if, 
when their 
houses wcic 
thatched, they would allow the uun to fall, which was 
much needed ' 'Ihe oxen and donkc)- which had come 
fiom Mbweni weie a gicat intciest, cspeciallv the latter, 
and when he biayed an admiiing crowd lan together 
There was such loss among the hen-ioosts at first, that 
thieves weic suspected, till a leopaid was found pieymg on 
them, and the unaccustomed huntcis slew him with some 
difficulty 

Then the hlission IIousc was built, and as the gianite 
locks weic soft and easy to work, the chancel of the 

K 
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church wai laised at once of stone, with ant-hill earth as 
mortal, a temporary thatched nave bcinpj added An Arab 
chief at Lindi sent up a present of fruit trees — orange, 
lemon, mango, guava, Jack-fruit, and choice cocoa-nut 
trees — and with these the roads were bordered 

The Bishop speaks much of the exceeding beauty of the 
view, where tv\o granite peaks, united by a saddle, showed 
a third rising behind , in other directions was a \ aned 
panoiama of jilain and cliff, foiest and distant hills, while 
great granite boulder'-, jiiled up and coveied with gorgeous 
lichens gleaming in the sun. made up a scene of trnU- 
African grandcui 


hne voting men and bovs accompanied 
Blahop Steers t , ' r> , , 

Returneto Bisliop btccic Oil his letuiii to Zanzibar, and 

Zannliar' . , , 

learning much in a few weeks, letuincd to 
Masasi in the nick of time, foi the neighbouis, having 
decided that the village was meant as a liase of opei.itions 
for enslaving them all, had decided to go up ami bum it 
On the return of their friends thev changed then minds, 
and sent ficsh jiujiils to the Mission instead 
DUEonitioi of Thus the coloiiv was staited It wasabuld 
tiiB Venture — pci haps too bold — veiituie For it was not 
merely making a Mission ccntie, quite unsupported and 
cut off, but It was tiansplantmg thithei a bodv of men, 
vv^hose home it was not, and so becoming lesponsible for 
their good bchavioui and safetv in a stiange land 


‘Tn what wav, it mav he asked, was ihis i om- 

flnm wiTnAw t ^ ^ ’ 

munity governed by the missionaiies ’ 'Jlay had 
two alternatives . either to form a statelet, make laws .md inflict 
punishments, which would sooner or later involve them in native 
Iiolitics, or to maintain the village as a religious coniniunit), 
Vvhose only weapon was e^communlcallon, other penalties being 
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willingly endured as discipline, or not at all They chose the 
latter ” 


It was soon found that Masasi, with its bicezj position 
and absence of swani]js, was as healthy a place as could be 
found w’lthin the tiopics Plants flourished so well that 
the cassava crop alone would have fed them for two years 
in the failuie of other food There are also salt working^s 
and surface iron works in the neighbourhood 
Here the missionaiics fiist began to influence 
the great Maktia tube, who dwell thioughout 
the eastern half of the Rovuina distiict, about three 
hundied miles by two bundled and fifty They are a 
singularly dull, unicceptivc lace, believing m very little, 
and very tenacious of that little Then language is a very 
persistent vaiicty of the Ilantu tongues, neithei lime nor 
distance modify ing it much 1 hoy don’t caie to be taught, 
and don't believ'e in what they are taught, while they have 
a stiong piejudice (not wholly confined to *\fiica) against 
using then minds Then customs aic, however, more 
moral than in many places. Early marriages arc common, 
the prohib'ted degrees aie extended to all relations, and 
infanticide is forbidden. The Yaos, on the othci hand, 
who live side by side with the Makua, are guick, lively, 
and intelligent 


For nearly seven years the Colony at ^ila-asi A.-oityaet 
grew and prospcicd The heathen around 
watched them, foi l\Iasasi was indeed “a city set upon a 
hill ” Fust they saw- that the Chiistian natives observed a 
saciccl day, on which they did not woik, but iiraised God 
and whatever may' be thought of the “Sunday' Ouestion ’ 
in England, there at legist this is the abiding mark of a 
Christian. Next they noticed that on that day they' tidied 
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thciTiielvei) and neie clean, and gradually the\' allowed 
their bo} s to go to the school, stipulating that the attend- 
ance should be quite \ oluntaiy* on the boj s’ part “ They 
could do as the> liked ” 

The Ber c months the Re\ 

Chauncy Maples and Mr J Williams were 
'oEMa^* appointed to take the place of Mr John-.on, 
ABBii 6 t,x 877 in\alided to Zanzibar, and on his re- 

covery took charge at Mbweni 
Mr Maples and Mr Williams soon started on a jouiney 
to see and make friends with a much dreaded chief— 
Machemba — who recened them gladly, and ga\e them 
two boys to take back to school They also went to 
Xewala, a populous district about fifty miles south of 
Masdsi, and obtained lca\c from Matola, a Yao chief, to 
found a new mission station thcie 

In May, 1878, a fresh batch of natnc", sent 
Poimdation flown from Mbweni, were settled at Xewala, 
oiHewaia under the care of the Rc% Herbert Claike, a 
newly ordained deacon , the chief show ing himself \ cry 
friendly. 

Little did the)’ think that in founding this station they 
were to some extent providing their own retreat in future 
troubles, practically proving the truth that as long as a 
Church does its duty in extending missions, its candlestick 
will not wholly be removed. 

First Adult The freed slaves, planted by the Mission itself 
Masasi and Xewala, were the nucleus of all 
® operations, and at Whitsuntide the first sixteen 
of these were baptized, and in March, 1879, came their 
confirmation and first communion at Zanzibar, already 
mentioned. 
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Tieatyiie- t-lircc years carlici' Mr Failcr had 

s'lUtanmd made pcace in L^sainbaia, so now Mr Clarke, 
MflMakua, ‘’Cnt b} Mr Maples, ail ans^ed a Ticaty on the 
^ Rovuina between the Makua, the warlike 
Ma\iti, and the a^^ents of the Sultan of Zanzibai In 
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grass huts, on a sandy islet in the Roviima, the Aiabs and 
missionaiics pitched one Satiiiday night, the natucs being 
on the banks On Sunday Mi Claike preached to an 
attentuc Makua congregation, who, howcvci, neailj lost 
heait that night, and consulted him about running quicll)' 
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In the afternoon he went to the Ma\’iti camp and 
found them looking well, in skin coats, with bright spears 
Next djiy the MiiMti, numbeiing si\t\', and a hundred 
Makuas came to the meeting, and made peace, pi omising 
not to catch each other for slaves , to let the Sultan’s agent 
settle disputes , and to put no bar in the wa}' of a road the 
Sultan wished to make to the coast The hostile chiefs 
shook hands, and thus once moic the Cluirch was the 
ministei of peace 

]g7g In less than a year Mi Claike had to be 
uaroiiis ^uthdrawii fiom New ala, to take charge of 
Masasi during Mr Maples’ \isit to England Matola 
came up from New ala to bid the latter good-bj’e, and to 
beg for a resident He promised tliat his people should 
not work on Sunda)’s, and said, “ Until you come back we 
have no one to tCtach us about God and Jesus Chi ist ” 
Before the end of 1879 the Re\ \V P Johnson and 
the Revs A C Goldfinch and John Swcdi weie sent to 
Masasi , and a school in the ncighbouihood was put under 
the young native de.icon at once, — “a leally fiist-rate 
deacon,” Ml Maples calls him 

iBoo 'The next je.ir Mr Maples returned fiom 
lingland, and in 1881 he and Mr Goldfinch 
took a grand pioneer join nc\ , with intent to learn some- 
thing of the powei .and distribution of the \aiioiis tubes 
June Journejing c.ast fiom Newala, thev inspected 
the Makondc district, and found it too thinlj- 
A'c^’oeiaSnoii populated to justify planting a mission centie 
toMeto tJicj-Q Then turning south, thej' crossed the 
Rovuma, and visited the chief of the dreaded Maviti in 
their stronghold at the foot of a rock on the Msalu The 
chief, Chiw'aru, oddly enough, was a M.ikua. These 
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Maviti, havin'^ \vanrlered awaj^ from Nyasa, placed them- 
selves under him, on condition of being allowed to settle 
theie The MaMti now came to Chiwaru, danced a fierce 
var-dance, and asked him to explain his guests They 
listened quietly to the explanation , but when Mr Maples 
had preached on the iniquity of war, and the lo\e of God, 
for twenty minutes, they began to dance again, as a sign 
that thej' thought the sermon long enough ' 

Xext the missionaiics turned their steps towards the 
capital of Meto They had heaid much befoiehand of the 
]jnwer and fame of M\\ aliya, king of the Makua land of 
Meto The ap23ioach to the cajDital was like a jiicture 
fiom the Arabian Nights The \alc of Meto is watered by 
bright and sjoarkling streams, and is in such a high state 
of cultivation that only the cocoa-nut palm, the mango, 
and the cashew api^lc aic allowed to glow, all others being 
clcaicd away A salute was fiicd m honour of At uwaiiya’s. 
Ml Alaples, and the) wcic bidden to answer it , 
and then the}’ enteicd the loyal ijrcscnce, to find the 
so\cicign sitting on a table, em eloped, face and all, m a 
silken cloth, like a \cilcd proijhct Great was their amaze 
and disgust when, thiowing back the \cil, a giggling j-outh 
of nineteen spiang down, in a state of intoxicated excite- 
ment, chattel ed, sang, and played the concertina This 
[3001 dissqratcd youth is in ti nth a i30werful ruler, and he 
accompanied his guests a day's jouincy on the road to 
Mo/ambiquc, and sent guides with them, and letters of 
mtioduction for the coast people Emerging at last fiom 
this Tarn Incognita at Chisanga, it caused them a levul- 
sion of feeling to be met by the truly European demand 
foi “Passports” Such is the red tape of Portuguese 
officialism 
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Finally they leachcd Masasi atj.ua, after moic 

Xtetum to ^ - 

Masasi. than ten weeks’ absence, lia\ ini^ travellccl nine 
Aug 26. ” 

hunched miles through an unknown countiy 

In every place thej’ had preached the Gospel, and told 
\vh}’ the}’ came , the}’ had found out m here not to place 
stations, as noil as wheic they might do so, the}' had 
ma.de friends nith many Makua chiefs, and visits con- 
tinued to be paid to such as ncic within visiting distance 
of Masasi. 

On Chiistmas E\c the new and larger church 

Opening of 

jHasaaichurcii,at Masasi was opened Theic were five piicsts 
present, including the Rev W P Johnson, cn 
route for X} asa All the Christians assembled, the men 
on one side, and the women on the other, each in Ihiee 
distinct groups of baplircd, catechumens, and hearers 
Reside each group Mr Maples oflered pra}’cr, till at the 
chancel step he paused 

“I alone remained standing To my mind it was a very 
solemn moment , there was such a peculiar silence thiouglioiit 
the whole kneeling body that I could scaice trust m}self to break 
It by lifting up my voice, and praying to the Son foi ourselves 
. It IS given to one, once or twice in a lifetime, to feel 
those great silences, which seem to bring the Unseen so awfully 
and solemnly near ” 

The church was then, with prayer and hymns of praise, 
set ajrart for the sei v icc of God 

Another year or two of happy peaceful work was granted 
to Masasi, and then came trouble 

1882, Stories of the approach of the Magwangwara 

August began to be ciiculatcd, but as they were 350 

of the miles off no one believed them The Revs. 
Ma^vangwara 

Chauncy Maples and William Porter were now 
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at Ma-iasi, and after consulting the native tubes around, 
Mr Maples decided on going to meet the victoiious army, 
while Mr Porter remained in chaige 

As the Christians weic coming out of church on Sunday 
morning, a wounded man rushed in, leporting that the 
enemy wcie at Majeje, sixty miles off, and had shaken 
their spears towards Masasi 

Unluckily Mr Maples missed them , foi, while j5 

his party were taking a short sleep in the heal 
of the day, they slipped b_\ Mi Maples tinned MasaBi 
and raced the enemy back, hoping to gi\e the alaim 
Alas' as they came in sight of then ullage, columns of 
smoke showed that thc_v wcie too late 

“Standing as we then all fully believed ourselves to be,’’ 
writes Mr Maples, “on the verge of Eternity, we kneeled down 
with one aecord and pra)ed for a time ’ 

Immediately his five biavc natives weic felled to the earth, 
cut down as they rose, and Mi Maples was only sav'ed by 
being the fiist white man the M.igwangwaia had ever seen 
Their astonishment cooled then furv', and they set the 
paity free, telling them to suiiendei in the village Hut — 
well assuied that it was too late to save the village — they 
made then escape with didiculty to New ala, and reached 
it starving to find that then good fiiend M.itol.i liad nobly 
remained behind when all the othei chiefs had fled to the 
hills, in order to receive and help the fugitives 

before Mr Maiiles left the village a difficult 

, . , , , , I V 1 1 T''® Attook 

question had been solved .Should they use _ 

arms, fortify the Mission House, and fight in defence of 

their freed slaves ? Should they’ abandon the place, as the 

Makuas did? or should they submit to circumt.tancos? 
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The}' decided against taking up arms, and warned their 
people that if no resistance were offered, probably all lives 
would be spaied They w ere 1 ight In the fiist onslaught, 

when one or two fiightcncd people offered a feeble resist- 
ance, three adults were speaicd, and woisc still, four chil- 
dren slain befoie then paicnts’ c}es The icstwerc held 
to ransom Mr Porter, expending his cloth. 

Tbs Ro&BOffl ^ 

bought back all but twenty-nine of the \illageis, 
and these were earned back to Xyasa b} their captors 

Waiting only to obtain baiter goods, Mr 

Journey Portcr and that}- bcaicis started after them, 
(Septsmlier) , , . , , 

pursuing them to then own countiy, to nnd that 

nine of the piisoncis had escaped, died, m been miirdcied 

on the way, and ten moic being already scattered among 

the tillages, there remained only ten to redeem With 

these he leturned aftei a sojourn of nearlj’ four weeks 

among the Magw angw ar.i As the\ w ere dcsiious of killing 

a white man, and using his heart as a chaim, he and they 

must both hate used gicat sclf-icstiamt They sent back 

by Mr Poitci, indeed, a blunted spcai in token of peace, 

but this was not bclictcd in 

1883 Juno whole distiict was now icdiiccd to vas- 

omporMUy salagc uudcr the Magw angw ar.i, paj mg a t carl) 
Abandonoa tiibute 111 thc following June it was decided 
to abandon beautiful Masasi tcmporaril}', and to take the 
settlers to the neighbourhood of their own off-shoot — 
New ala Thus in then hour of tiouble thc mother was 


saved b) thc dauglitcr, “ thc branch of their ow n planting ” 
Altogether about one hundicd went to New ala, eighty 
returned to Mbw'cni, and a few lingcicd on at Masasi 
This episode opened up thc whole question as to the 
duty of the Christian missionar)’ in thc hour of such 
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]3enl as this Oiij^ht he to fly w ith, or without, 
his flock? Ouffht he to persist in remaininfj MiBBionary’a 
and use no weapons but moral suasion? Ought 
he, in any w'ay, to defend his people by resist- 
ance ? May he fight in defence or in attack ? 

Tlic wisest heads w'cre puzzled. And the advice given 
practically amounted to “j-ou must judge for yourself at 
the moment ” , as, — indeed, Mr Maples and Mr Porter 
did , and, situated as they were, thej’ did the best possible 
There is less difficulty in Missions to any native tribe or 
nation There the missionary can but let them govern 
themselves and fight their ow n battles , w ithdraw ing if 
driven away, or suffering martyidom if needs be 

But when a inissionarj- goes as sole head of a tribe of 
released men, who jet are not a tribe, whose native cus- 
toms has’c been interrupted and w ho arc wholly dependent 
on the Mission for all ideas of education, government, 
religion and defence, it is a piteous thing to say that cither 
in peace thej must judge and puniah their flock, and in 
w’ar lead them to defend themsches , or that othci w isc the\ 
must sit still with lied hands, and sec the flock earned into 
captivity Mr Porte; did indeed "go aftci that which was 
lost,” but even so all could not be found 

The icsult seems to be that till the gospel has been 
preached to the wai-like tubes, and the) have bowed their 
necks to the Cross, the continent of ./Vfi ica is no safe place 
for colonics of natives apart from their own people A Cit)' 
of Refuge has been suggested, which might easily be 
stiong enough to resist the incuisions of such tubes as 
the Magw'angw'ara, but this must be undei competent civil 
and military juiisdiction, and could not be staitcd b) the 
Mission 
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oidandKew to-ddy beautiful Masasi lies dcbolatc 

Fora time a fewnatnes gathered there under 
a native teacher Of late, how c\ cr, a new' Masa^i lias been 
founded, four miles from the old, so as to follow the migra- 
tions of the people 

Archdeacon Jones-Rateman, visiting ‘‘Old Masasi" in 
1894, writes 

Arohdeacon “ OW Masasi IS a sad sight indeed There he the 
remains of the old stone cliurch and huildings in 
their beautiful setting of mangoes and othei fruit- 
trees, even cocoa-nuts bearing piofusely, but alas' the \inejard 
tended so carefully by our first missionaries is now only ‘ bringing 
forth wild grapes’ Alas' too, a group of Christians are living 
here m a state worse than that of heathenism, redeemed twice 
from slavery, once when rescued and received bj the Mission, 
and again when carried off by the Magwangwara ’’ 

And yet it is not all sad Even the lesson was worth 
learning Work has giown out of Masasi that is lastin", 
and it IS not so much on our failure or our success that 
our longing eyes must gaze in mission work, but rather on 
what God will make of our failure and of our success. 
"There are no disappointments to those whose wills are 
buried in the will of God,” 
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LAKE NYASA 

*' Th)i lonch' I’jaitus, tir they gently siotng 
Jnd muiniLu nuitfi ihetloudleisazuiL sky, 

J'ffli man V a lofty message ikrottgk the eye 
That iLSis upon the tmpn\stvt scene do bnn:^ 

To m/nds attuned to high imagining, 

And spirits yearn ing for ^eraify , 

liuch niLSiirges, /7Jieu, can neve* die, 

piom heaven they come, despatched by heaven s King ” 

— Cir VUNCY MAPLKb, 

I X i86i Mackenzie liacl been conscciated Bishop of the 
Alission to the tribes clwcllin” in the ncighboui hood of 
Lake X^yasa and the River Shiie , and still, in 1875, those 
tribes were untouched. Bui the eyes of the Mission still 
turned to their first love at'X'yasa, and after fourteen years 
the long-pondered plan began to be earned out. 

Bishop Steel c, urged by the desiie to " ‘^'"k 
towards the old IMission field, stalled on his 
long missionary jouiney' in August, 1875 

This walk to Nyasaland has often been alluded to, and 
some account must now be given. The Bishop was at first 
accompanied by a priest and tw o lay men, w hoin he had, on 
account of health, to send back from Lindi, the seaport 
town whcic they' weie waiting foi portcis Aftei a delay 
of over a month, the Bishop bravely staitcd alone wnth 
native poi tors, commanded by the faithful James Chuma, 
who was “ the soul of the expedition.” 

The journey lay thiough the coast settlements for ten 

I4t 
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nuleb Then came the Mwera forebt, succeeded by the 
granite locks of the Rovuma bed , and on the other side 
the Yao forest, through which the Bishop intended to 
make his way to Mataka's, a Yao chief, whose village 
IMw’embe lay only seventy miles from X) asa 
The Mwera liavc the whole accouiit 111 the Bishop's 

Foreet words The nine days’ travelling in the 

Mwera forest, north of the Rovuma, was very difficult 
They passed many villages of the Mweras, who are fairly 
good smiths. 

Then came a belt of foicst whence the inhabitants had 
been driven by the Magwangwara. Into this silent forest 
they passed, an awe, born of a vciy natuial superstition, 
silencing tlie men, and they ncitlier sang nor shouicd 
The ant is king of the foicst An Aiab tiadilion stiys that 
Solomon once made a decision between them and the 
elephants, appointing a contest in which, though the ele- 
phants tiod down thousands of ants, tlionsands more 
fastened themsehes on the huge beasts and diovc them 
into the water And now' the ant reigns supi erne, while 
the elephant turns from his path, not daring to trample on 
the lines of marching ants. And no one else, who is w'lse, 
meddles w'lth them cither. 

For several days after leaving the forest they followed 
the course of the Rovuma, which was then fordable, cross- 
ing It easily and gathenng piovision for the Yao forest 
jouiney. There w as w ar m the land. The Magw'angw'ara 
were on the war path, and though the Bishop did not 
come across them, he met Gmdo, Donde, and other 
fugitives, flying, and making war as they fled on the 
country villages. They also passed some slave and ivory 
caravans. 
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After crossing the Luatize in lain, they found 
thciiibclves close to Mataka’s villag;eb , and the 
Bibhop writes — 

“ This beginning of the rains is the spring of the tropical year , 
the trees arc coming into fresh leaf, flowers are eierywhere show- 
ing themselves Among the brightest at this time were the 
gladiolus, scarlet, white, lilac, puce, lemon and orange No one 
in Yaoland need fear want of flowers about Christmas It was 
past midday when we came to the Vao encampment . 
hating made twentj-seten full da)s’ travelling, the remaining 
eleven being days and half-da) s of rest and proMsion seeking ” 

Fust they came to Xyenje’s, Mataka’s nephew and heir 
Xycnje had once been made piisoner by his gicat enemy, 
Makanjila, who, not knowing him, liickilj sold him to a 
slate caravan instead of killing him, and he was taken to 
Zanaibai till i.insonied b) Wataka 

Fiom Xyenje’s the Bishop went on to They reach 
Mataka's, 1 caching it eaily in December. (Mwem?o), 

Deo 10 

“We Were all lefieshed and 111 good spirits, and 
started early for !N[al.ika’s own town, with flags flying and a small 
gong making its music We crossed two narrow valleys, 

and round the shoulder of a gieat hill we came upon the broader 
one called Mwembe We blazed away a good deal of 

powder, and the town turned out in force to look at us It was 
a new thing to see a genuine town ciowd in Africa. Livingstone 
reckoned about 1,000 houses in Mweinbe, and it has not since 
diminished 

Mataka came out of his house and sat upon an earthen 
throne in fiont of it, and the Bishop sat on a lower bench 
He tvas onl)’ the second white man who had been seen 
there, and he had to display his arm in vindication of the 
fact, since the long tramp had bionzcd his face 

]\Iuch as the Bishop longed to set eyes on the Nyasa, he 
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denied himself what would only ha\e been a Pi\"ah-likc 
Mew, and !5ta>ed a whole fortnight at Mataka's to con- 
ciliate him Had he gone a little further, he might have 
seen the Ilala, the first steamboat c\er launched on the 
Lake, making her trial trip 

Mataka was di\idcd between a real desire to ha\c the 
missionaries, and yet not to ha\e them at Mwembe where 
they would see too much of his sla\e trading, and he hear 
too much against it , and he suggested Losew a, on the 
Lake itself, as a station E\en then he was afraid "thej 
would make friends with his enem\', Makanjila 
The Bishop's Before Christmas they started for the coast 

Retum again, travelling in the loute of the sla\c cara- 
\ans The) huiiied dow n, as the w et season was getting 
advanced, and the giound in the Yao forest was like a 
sponge 

As a practical outcome of this joiuncy the Bishop hoped 
to plant a station at Mataka’s, and one on the Ro\ unia , 
for it must be borne in mind that this journc) was pre\ious 
to the planting of iMasasi , but as its chief lasting out- 
come was the Xyasa ^Iission, it has been thought well to 
keep it for this chapter 

T A vear and a half later nine men ariivcd in 
Mataka Bonds Zanzibar on behalf of Mataka, asking for the 
tho*promJed promised by Bishop Stcerc He had 

Mission been much disappointed that the Masasi Mission 
had not come on to him Alas ' that the)' had to be sent 
back empty ' and the poor old chief died a heathen be- 
cause there was none to answer his cry, “Come pver and 
help us ' 

A new road to Nyasa was begun in 1879, from Dar es 
Salaam, a seaport with a very commodious harbour, a little 
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south of Bagamoyo This led Bishop Steere at the end of 
the year to make a six days’ excursion into Zaramoland, 
the country tra\crscd by the road His hope was to place 
a Mission station near Kola among the Zaramos 
Zaramoland is a \’erj’ flat and rather unin- 
tcicstmg tract of counti}'' about thirty miles 
square The chief articles of commerce are indiarubber 
and gum copal. The latter lies near the surface, and is 
hunted for bj’ the natu’es with a spud W'hen anj' one 
strikes copal, he takes seism of as much ground as he can 
grab with his outstietchcd aims and digs it up His 
friends may dig neai but not m his bit The Zaramos arc 
a graceful, slender race, lighter coloured than some tribes 
The Bishop was stiuck by the fact that the djb 29 
\illages, which were numeious, kept off the line atMtaona* 
of the load, as if shj of so much publicity, and 
he remembered th.it ^cl>• few English towns or 
Milages lay diiectl}' on the old Roman roads At Kola, 
thiity miles fiom the coast, he found a good state of 
cultivation, and plent) of fiuit ticcs The people listened 
willingl)', saying, " \Vc me all giown stupid here, wc have 
no one to teach us better ” 


six Days' 
Tour In 
Zaramolanl 

At Kola, 


One young man ultimately came to Kiungani to be 
taught, but foi vaiious reasons the Ihshop could never 
plant a Mission thcic, noi indeed has the load ever reached 
fai inland The climate seems peculiarly deadly for Euro- 


peans 

But Nyasa was still the goal tow aids which 

1660. 

many heaits in the Mission weic set, and at „nov 3 
last j\Ir Johnson was able to lea\e Masasi and 
advance to Mwembe, where a new Mataka 
reigned He had an mtciview w'lth this chief of the capi- 

L 
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tal of Yaoland, and received ixirmission to preach as much 
as he liked, and to assemble the people icgiilarly on Sun- 
days in the baiaza Mataka killed an o\ and some goats 
m honour of the occasion. 

In the early part of 1881 Mi Johnson had to seek help 
from the Scotch Mis<^ion Station across the Lake in Liv- 
ingstonia His hands ucic ulcerated, and these good 
Samaritans nursed him and sent him away well 

Before Hol_v M'eck he had classes of hearers for men and 
women, and that week he read daily on the 

April •' 

Peace made baiaza the e\ents of each da\ Dining the 

between ” 

Makanjiia and w cek Makanjila’s son aimed, sent by his f.ithei 
to make peace with his old cnem)' Mataka. 
They sealed it by killing an o.x, and dipping their thumbs 
in the blood 

Makanjila's people are an instance of Bishop Stccie's 
saj'ing, “that it is a race with Islam which shall ha\c the 
tribes” The Mohammedans flattered themselves they had 
conveited Makanjila, and tlic pi nice brought a Moham- 
medan priest with him, but the} all visited Mr Johnson, 
and asked foi biandy ' 

Mr Johnson’s Icttcis at this time aie quite pathetic in 
their longing — not for a white face, but for a fellow com- 
municant, while Icttcis scicral months old wcic a jo}- to 
him 

May 26 O'"' Ascension E\c he admitted nine male 

catechumens, on then simple dcclar.ition that 

Mataka’a Wished to follow the Son of God, to keep 

His commandments, and to hear God's Word on Sundays 
when possible He then cut out some crosses — “ certainly 
not Greek ” — from the top of an old biscuit tin, and gave 
one to each, to wear on Sundays 
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Mr. Johnson now chscoveicd that Mataka’s w'as a regular 
rendezvous for slave caravans from the far interior on then- 
way to the coast, but he could as yet only influence public 
opinion A small church was built, and Mataka had sent 
a grandson for education to Zanzibar, when at the end of 
August new's came up from the coast that Captain Foote 
of the Ruby had inteifercd with the slave cara\ans, thus 
1 Liming the trade of Mataka’s country It all came, they 
thought, fiom having an lilnglishman with them How-- 
e\cr, they seemed to listen to reason, till, during a short 
absence of Mr Johnson’s on the Liijenda, October 
Mataka was led to countenance the looting 
of his house and goods A fiiendly message jShMo^gMa 
reached the travclici, ad\ising him not to le- 
turn, and as soon as he discoxeicd that all connected with 
him weie safe, he proceeded to Zanzibai, with no intention 
of withdrawing, but lathcr of making the tempoi.uy failuie 
at Mataka's a reason foi going fuithci — only he stipulated 
for one companion woikci,and the Rev Chailes Janson, 
then at Masasi, was assigned to him 
They staitcd off on Bishop Stceic’s old loutc 2s 
and ciossed the Ro\uma, and then, ‘’tnkmg 
west, made straight foi the Lake, and 111 six from Masasi 
weeks had tiavcrscd a great deal of hitherto unknown 
coiintiy 

“If we had chosen one of our whole number,” said Bishop 
Steerc four months latei, “of whom we should have said that he 
was fit for the kingdom of heaven, we should have chosen no one 
more clearly and undoubtedly than Charles Janson ” 

He was one of those spiritually-mindcd men 

“Who all aioiind see all things bright 
W'llh Ihcir own magic smile ” 
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And his last journals show him keenly alive to the beauty 

of glowint^ hill, and coded \ale, and cicepcr-scicencd 

river, to the hippopotamus taking his moining bath, and 

to all the little incidents of the m ay, till on I'eb- 
Feb 9 ■' 

*'uary 9 they reached the actual beach of the 

Xj’asa, the desired goal of the Mission for so 

many years Thej’ said it reminded them of the Sea of 

Galilee 

And then, just as the first missionaiies entering that 
district from the Zambesi left onlj- their graves bj- the 
Shire, so Charles Janson’s hallowed the Lake side The 
rainy season had made their journcj’ a verj’ trying one, 
and Janson tow aids its close had been suffciing fioin 
dysenterj-, 

“Our brother fell asleep, wrote Mr Johnson, “on 
CharieBJanson Shrove Tuesday at noon He really made no com- 
plaint, and on Sunday was even equal to celebrating 
in the morning, and all day was full of heartfelt sympathy, which 
I treasured, not knowing what it really was” 

On Monday he was carried to try to reach a more healthy' 
place, but, to help his bearers, w aded through a stieam 
This brought on sudden, sharp pain, heroically borne , he 
sank to rest, and Mr Johnson had the grief of lay'ing in 
his grave the companion so long w ished for and so much 
loved 

Quietly the men came m and said the Loid’s Pi aver, 
and sewed up the body 111 matting, and laid him to icst 
piling a cairn of stones over him I'ull of faith and 
couiage, Mr Johnson, " thinking of that grave by the Lake- 
side as just a text, from which to preach the Resurrection 
to all those poor people about," took to himself the lesson 
so many have heard and learned at a Christian funeral, “ Be 
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yc steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Loid ” , and at once he passed on his lonely way on his 
Master’s business Fixing his headquarteis at Chitesi’s, on 
the Lake — a chief w ith many people and much cattle — Mr 
Johnson went foith, and for about two yeais was almost 
lost to sight as he wandeied through the length and 
breadth of the land to which the Mission had at first 
been sent 

One expedition he made to the Magw a- „ , 
ngwaia, all unknowing that their army was at 
the time destroying Masasi lie tiaccd the 
couises of the Rovuma and Lujenda , he wandered south 
until he wanned all heaits by wiiting from "Near Mago- 
inero,” the carlj home of the Mission 

All this time, he assures us, the question of w hat station 

to occupy, and how' the woik might be cairicd on m the 

populated but unhealthy lowland lound Nyasa never left 

his mind, and at last his plans were matuicd Less men 

would be required, less time occupied, and less risk to 

health incurred, if, instead of settling with any 

one tube, a dhow, or else a small steamer, were Mission 

steamer 

piocLired for the Mission This could pass up 

and down the Lake, manned by Mission men and boys, 

and calling first at one station, then at another 

He huiiied home to England, and laid his 
plans bcfoic the Committee, and finally Eft j,,”? 
England again with a stcamci packed in sec- Bi5pped*for 
tions, and accompanied bj Captain Callaghan, Nyeea. 
William llelliiigham, and olhcis 

The task before them was most aiduous They were to 
go out round the Capo, up the Zambesi, and up the Shire. 
Half-way on the Shire there arc the rapids, which involev 
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a porterage of sixty miles. In that countrv there were then 
no roads, no wheeled \ chicles, no beasts of burden The 
steamer had to go up m so many thousand small pieces, 
packed in 380 cases — not one larger than could be earned 
on a man’s head, or at best on a pole between two Of 
course the loss of one small piece might delay the whole 
enterprise, while, if all were safek earned across, they had 
still to put the steamer together and launch it. under a 
tropical sun, m the midst of Cential Africa With no ap- 
pliances but what the}' could carr\ with them It seemed 
as if everything depended on Johnson, the one originator 
of the w hole scheme, the only one of the part}’ w ho had 
been in the countr}- before, and the onl}' one who could 
speak the Nyasa language The start had hardly been 
made from the mouth of the Zambesi before Mr Johnson 
was stricken down by a \iolent kind of ophthalmia, and 
found totallv blind Instead of leading his expedition to 
Xjasa he had to return home, spend man)' months m a 
darkened room, and undergo several operations, he lost 
the sight of one c}c altogether, and onl) regained a dim 
sight with the other Meantime the e.xpcdition went on 
without him, and thanks mainly to William Bellingham,’ 
a veteran lay-worker in the Mission, the steamer was suc- 
cessfully put together But the hut, in which was the 
boiler, took fire, and while all efforts were directed to 
rescuing an unhapp) man and a boy who were working 
inside the boiler, much property was consumed 


1B8S 
Sept 6 
Launoblog of 
the ■■ C.r>’ 


The vessel, henceforth to be known as the 
Charles Janson, was however launched on the 
Shire and dedicated on the following day (Sept 


* For a fullei history of this enterprise, see "■A Dtaryofa Worktug 
Man.” (S.P.C.K.) 
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6, 1885) by Bibhop SmjthiCb Vciily the powcib of c\il 
had fought hard foi the posbession of this land, but in 
vain , and on January 31, the tn cnt> -fourth anniversary of 
Mackenzie's deatli, Mr Bellingham wrote from Likoma 

The "ci” that the Chailes fattson arrived safe with all on 
Likoma board on the 22nd " The motto of the ship 
might well have been Gratias Deo qiit nobis deciit victonavi 
Thus was fulfilled the latest plan of Bishop Mackenzie, 
when, in his last written words, he asked for “a University 
Boat.” 



CHAPTER X 

LAST DAYS OF BISHOP STEERE 

" TJu.se in Life's distant even 

Shull \hiiti. ^Lmuty bn^ht, , 

Is III ih' luiumnal heaven, 

'ifiuf i ainbou tiiih at ui^/it , 

1 1 liLii iht last slunoer is sfvalintt doton, 

I uii d e ihty stnL to i cst, 

J h*. sunbuims loeave a yai/iiiycitnon 
/ 01 some szMtt laoud/and nest " 

E IGHTEEX-EIGHTY-TWO was a ycai of sorrow 
We have already seen Masasi wrecked by a raid 
of the Magwangwara, and the gentle and holy Chailes 
Janson falling asleep , but a sorer tiial was at hand for the 
Mission He who for nineteen jeais had been the soul 
of the woik, and who had luled it for ten yeais so wisely 
and so trul)-, w as about to be taken from its head 

Early in, the year Bishop Stccie had fainted in chuich, 
and W'as evidently out of health when news came of Mrs 
Stecrc’s serious illness, and he sailed for England in 
March, bunging with him the Revised Veision of the New 
Testament in Swahili 

Arriving in April, he was little moic than two 
months in England, but the work achieved was England. 

® ’ April 17 

great. The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Duiham were visited, and addresses and sermons 
given in all directions Especially he made a point of 
going to see the families of those who w'orked under him 
feeling them truly to be his children. 

153 
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. , The Mibbion annnerbary was a very memor- 

Annlversaiy, _ _ 

June 23 able giie Thc carly Celebration at St Paul's 
Cathedral and thc choral celebration at St Andrew s, Wells 
Street, w'lll long be remembered as the last at which Bishop 
Steere e\er assisted in England He preached at the 
latter service, comparing the Mission w'ork to that of our 
Lord during His earthly life 

Biahon " those dark eyes that could not see the 

steere s Hand of God, and walked about in darkness fearing 
shapes of e\il, now behold the Providence of God, 
and the angels of God around to help him, and the path of life 
clearly marked out for him, till the gate of Paradise is opened to 
receive him — when those blind eyes are open to sec all this, it 
IS surely like some of those old miracles of Christ come again, to 
be done before us and by us 

‘‘ But how IS all this to be done ? It is not done by wisdom , 
It IS not done by words , it is done much more by hvhtg . 

For although they may say the words of the gospel are like some 
old heathen book, )et there is one thing that no heathen could 
ever have dreamed of, and that is the life and character of Jesus 
Christ . This life of quiet perseverance, this going about 

unacknowledged and unreceived, is the very thing that has opened 
and does open the souls of men to receive the gospel 
For conversions are not wrought by argument, but by the inner 
questioning of each individual spirit ” 

At the afternoon meeting Bishop Steere spoke again, 
telling the story of thc Universities’ Mission in fresh and 
simple words, speaking actually Avith watch in hand, that 
he might catch the tram to take him the first stage on his 
return journey 

He had parted for the last time from his w'lfc, who sur- 
vived him only till April, 1883, passing away surely to the 
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reward promiiied to those who have given up their best 
ungrudgingly for the Master’s service 

Auguiics of the Ihshop’s end not being far off were not 
wanting At this annucisary meeting the Dean of West- 
minster, speaking of the African workers, had quoted the 
words “ Venly, verily, I say unto thee. When thou v\ast 
young, thou giidcdsc th}sclf, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest but w lien thou shall be old, another shall gird 
thee, and carry thee w hithci thou w ouldest not ” And the 
Ihshop himself had said befoic what w^as evidently in his 
mind now 

“A Missionary Priest may well return and take up work at 
home, often it will be his duty to do so, but if he aecept the 
office of a Bishop it should be for life He may often do more 
fiom bis arm-chair than a new man who does not know the 
country , and if it should bo neccssaiy to resign, a Bishop should 
be the servant of all, and tan therefore be the servant of his 
successor England may be the easiest place in which to live, 
but Africa is just as good to die in , and his death at his post 
may do much more than his life ^\'Iiat England wants, and 
what Africa wants, are many such deatlis Why should it be 
thought a great thing to die m the best of services ? " 

The Bishop sailed with the Rev W H _ , , 

, , , lletuin to 

Penney (the Sccretaiy), who was going out to 

visit the Mission, Mr Whittj', Miss Bashford, 

and a sistci of Miss D Y Mills The voyage was long 

and hot ^\. delay of several days at Aden undid all 

the good of the Bishoji’s visit to Ivngland, and he landed at 

Zanzibar none the better 

During his absence the Rev F R Hodgson had re- 
mained in charge, with the title of Archdeacon, and the 
work had gone forward with spirit Several boys and 
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girlt. had been baptized at Kiungani at Eabter , and the 
Church at IMbueni approached completion 

St Bai tholomew b Dav had an added bnght- 

The last ^ 

Festival Day, ncbb 111 the prcbeiice of the well-beloi ed Bibhop 

Aug 24 ^ II* 

Seldom liD it given to man to make his life so 
complete Two daj s before he had finibhcd the tiaiiblation 
of the prophet Kaiah into Swahili 

The Bibhop Mbitcd Mbwcni the day befoie, and on the 
Fcbtival he went to Kiungani to\ibit hw nati\e children, 
marrjing two couplcb and giving the school iinzcs After- 
wards he w’alked back to Mkunazini with Miss Jo-iCjihine 
Baitlctt, who has gi\en a record of those last days Here 
he \ibited the woikpcople and went to Exensong 

When the mail came m, he busied himself as usual w ith 
letters and packages till the e\enmg of Saturda)’, the 26th, 
when he wished good-night brightl>’ to the household, 
saying m answer to one who asked if he were going to 
Mbweni m the morning, “ /’cr/w/j” Either that night or 
a few houis earlier he sat down and w’lotc the following 
letter for the Home Committee 


ThoUn- “Gentlemen, — I am sorry to liave to tell jou 

Snlshod Letter niysclf more and more unable to ful- 

fil properly tlie duties of ni> ofike as Head of the 'Lniter- 
sities’ Mission I can reckon upon fair health so long as I 
stay in Zanzibar, but 1 cannot undertake journeys to and 
upon the mainland, and without them the Mission cannot be 
adequately superintended I find also that I cannot bear up 
against the ordinary anxieties and petty cares which arc con- 
tinually arising, or deal with them without more of irritation 
and mental disturbance than is good, cither to the Mission or 
myself I feel bound, therefore, to put in jour hands the 
offer of my resignation 1 should not have hesitated about 
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retiring at once had it not been that there are still some 
things m which I think I could do the Mission good service 

“ Tlie first IS by completing the translation of the Bible 
into Swahili. I think I could do this more quickly and 
probably better than any one else , and if so, I certainly 
ought to do It Another thing I should like to do is to carry 
further the little series of papers on the Mohammedan con- 
tiotersy, which I have already begun I think, too, that I 
might be able to assist my successor in a great many matters, 
which come within my own knowledge and power 

“These things make me reluctant to leave Zanzibar for 
the present at least I should gladly hav e resigned all my 
income and offices, and remained as a private individual, but 
I am undci various money engagements which would pre- 
vent ray doing so 

“ What I propose is, that I should remain here as an 
assistant to whomsoever >ou should choose as the new 
Bishop, on the understanding that I am not to be called 
upon to leave Zanzibar, and am to make the completion of 
the Bible translation ray first work 

“If }ou think It better I should retain the title of my 
office, I am quite willing to give up half its income to assist 
in finding a younger and more active and sjmpathetic man 
to undertake the necessary journeys, and to form a judgment 
of the wants and proportionate claims of the various branches 
of our work I beg you to understand that I put mjself m 
V our hands unreservedly, only protesting that I am unable to 
do an> thing like what I see ought to be done, and that the 
consciousness of this inability prevents raj doing even as 
much as with a clearer mind I might- — • ” 


The Bishop also corrected some proof sheets of Isaiah, 
diiectintr them to the printer at Kiimgani, and then ukIcccI 
“ The labourer’s task t\as o’er.” 
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Blabop 
Bteers's 
Deat^ 
Aug. 27 


In his sleep came the Master's call, so quictl)’ 
that after the stroke he had never stiirecl, A\'hen 
on Sunday morning, while the congiegation 
waited in church foi the early Celebiation, the Bishop’s 
door was found locked, and the haid bieathing detei- 
mined his friends to break it open Quietly he laj- 
there through the day, no lemedics availing, till at 3 30 he 
breathed his last, Archdeacon Hodgson commending to 
God the soul of that beloved father But aiound that 
peaceful death-bed sad heaits were piajing and weeping 
sorely, and aftei all was over the childicn from Kmn- 
gani and Mhweni came in gioups to look their last on 
him who had shown them the way of life for this woild 
and the next Cecil Majaliwa especially, said that none 
could understand them like then fathei who w’as gone. 
When the mouincrs assomblecl for Ivvensong that Sun- 
day, the sor/es hturgica show'od them the giicf of Klisha 
when his “ Master was taken from his head ” 

The Funeral, da)' they bulled him “in his own 

Aug, 28 gvand church, behind the high altar, at the 
foot of the episcopal throne" All orders and ranks in 
Zanzibar came to that funeral, and Seyyid Baighash 
sent a representative The coffin was carried by English 
sailors fi oin the London ^^'lth the Swahili words he had 
translated he was laid to rest, the choir singing, “ Oh, 
what the jo)' and the glory must be” But as the coffin 
was laid down in the chancel the sobs of the multitude 
broke foith, drowning even the organ, and for a while 
stilling the service 

Well, indeed, may it be said of Edward 

** ^ud his works 

dofouow Steerc, Missionary Bishop, as of the architect 
of that great London cathedral where the 
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Bishop received his last English Communion, “ St monu- 
vientnm rcqmris, circiimspice" If you seek for his monu- 
ment, look around at the church which he built, at the 
Slave Market transformed by him into a Christian quarter, 
so that at the foot of the accursed w'hipping-post he 
sleeps \\ ell Look around at the weeping children whom 
God had given to the childless man , at the devoted band 
of helpeis — priests and deacons, lajmen and lay women 
Look around fuithcr at the mainland Churches w'hose 
candlesticks had been kindled by him Look further still 
at the millions of ^Vfneans in heathen daikness for whom 
he piaj’ed so earnestly and piajs still Listen to the soft 
Swahili tongue conveying in his woids the old Liturgy 
and the \\'’oid of God , and then, if we dare, let us turn 
away, as if all this wcic a sight which had nothing to do 
with us 

Sympathj’ poured in, not only from the supporters of 
the Mission, but fiom the English Govcinmcnt, from the 
Church Missionai) Socict)', whose workers he had helped 
so sympathcticall)', and from the Bible Socict}-, w'hich ei en 
now was piinting foi him the entire Sw-ahili New- Testa- 
ment 

The character of a gicat man is best read in itme's 
his acts, but his counsels arc so \aluablc to 
those engaged m Mission w 01k that a few of them must 
be given 

A letter of Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) Maples will 
gi\c a good idea of his great chief 

“ Firm will, indomitable resolution, and force of character 
were, I could see, all written as plainly as possible about his 
mouth and chin, while the merry twinkle of the eye re\ealed the 
fine play of wit and humour And last, though not least, the 
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overhanging brows and the broad forehead told unmistakably of 
the keen intellect and mental power he had turned to such good 
account m the service of the Mission ’’ 

Compare with this picture his saying to a candidate 
for Holy Oiders “Let me give you one word of ad\ico. 
Never say, ‘ I can’t ’ ” 

The Bishop never despised the humblest work , and we 
find Archdeacon Maples saying 

“ Thus It was that to us who knew him, it seemed as natural 
to see him plying a chisel or hammer or a needle, as to see him 
celebrating the holy mysteries or preaching to a natne ciowd 
Like St Wilfrid, he could show the natives how to do their own 
particular work better than they knew how to do it themselves, 
and could help them to improve the natural resources of their 
country Like St Athanasius, he was able to turn from one 
occupation to another as easily as if each fresh labour to which 
he gave himself had been his own especial study ’ 

To quote his own words to aworkei wishing for “pio- 
motion ’’ 

„ , “I should hope well for the futuic if I had a 

Counsels *■ 

“OnWiBiiiiig niiest \\orking amongst Ihe carpenters, and m what- 
for Promotion " , t , i ^ , 

ever other workshop there may be, and learning 

there to sympathise witli his fellow-helpers, and how to speak 

best to them of tlie great motive of his own life. One who 

lives and works among the natives is doing a great vvoik by his 

simple zeal and diligence, and no one will be likely to make so 

effective a preacher, or so wise and discreet a spiritual adviser I 

would never have a man to Icacb any kind of woik as a mere 

lay occupation I should picfer a priest, or at least I hope for a 

candidate for Holy Orders A man who would do nothing but 

preach I should get rid of as soon as possible are here 

something m St Paul’s position, and he earned his own living by 

what people call secular work. He was all the better preacher 
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for It, and it would be absurd fot us to praise him and not to 
try and imitate him ’ 

And no parts of tlic work were too remote from his 
frcnius foi his acKice to be sought Witness these counsels 
on tJic management of boys and girls' 

“ We have to tram all of them into habits of neat- 
ness, prounititude, industry, and general good order 
— all most contrary to their natural dispositions, but 
all indispensable We cannot trust to a boy’s honour , he under- 
stands that to be a license to do what he pleases We have not, 
as in England, the influence of a thousand years of Christianity 
to fall back upon 

“'I'here is no difficulty whatever about any boy earning his 
own living anywhere, they can all do that with only too fatal 
facility 

“As to sending such restless boys to our mainland stations, I 
know It IS the fashion to represent up-country life as freer from 
temptation than town life , people used just in the same way 
to imagine that country villages were bettci — purer than towns 
We know very well that it is not so in England, and my ex- 
perience does not show it to be so here ” 

“ It is perfectly useless to tiy to discover what all 
are agreed to hide You can do nothing but show mentS”G?ris 
that you have observed, and are angry about it Do 
not speak of it again after the first day . . *\.t the same 

time beware of anything like favouritism, and be very glad to 
accept anything like a plausible excuse from anybody It is 
curious how a sense of injustice, or the pretence of one, lies 
under all lebelhon If you allow their wrong-doing to vex you, 
you give them a power over you which they will not be slow to 
use 

“ Why should it vex you that they want correction ? If they 
were good, you would not be wanted at all , it is because they 
are bad we are here Do not, therefoie, be surprised it they arc 
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naughty IFi; go on all our lives sinning and buffering , it is 
no wonder if school-girlb go on wanting and getting punish- 
ment ’’ 

Archdeacon Maples gives a valuable aCLOUnt of tlie 
Bishop’s .saciamental teaching 

“The Bishop was of opinion that there was a 
^Teaching'** danger Icat many fervent in adoration at the Holy 
Eucharist shuiild incline to the error of direcfing 
their worship rather to the Presence of our Blessed Lord than to 
His Person, thus he insisted strongly that a Piesence, .is such, 
ought not to and indeed cannot be worshipped 

“ He was careful, too, to draw attention to the wi’t/i' of the 
Presence in the Eucharist, noting alwajs its supra-local char.ictei 
“ He feared lest some might even be led to adoration ol A’n 
Sacramcnti, and to substitute it for that adoration of the Person 
of our Divine Master 111 heaven, to which this injstcrioiis 
Presence in the sacred elements is intended to lead us ” 

Such was sonic of the Bishop’s tc.icliing , but liis own 
life IS the best lesson of all 

“You know','’ he once said gently and giavcl), "it would be 
nothing to offei ones life, if it were no s.aciilice ’’ 

Fresh hcaitfelt faith and coinage those 

Workers polked With him camccl on the Mis- 

sion, when then leader had fallen, encouraged by the 
accession of scveial new workers, among whom was the 
fust fully cjiialified doctor on the Mission staff since Di 
Dickenson had laid down his life on the Shiiil Dr Peine 
was the first-fiuits of the newly foimed Guild of bt Luke 
Another accession was the Rev James Chala Salfey He 
was a Galla, taken from a slave dhow, and adopted by 
Captain Hastings, R N He had been educated in Eng- 
land, and ordained deacon by the Bishop of Oxford, and 
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now offered himself foi the ministiy amontj his own 
coiintijmeii — the second nati\c clcigyman on the Mission 
stall 

\ichdeacon Hodgson was lequested to le- iiohdoaoon 
mini .It the he id of affaiis till a new Ihshop Heaaofuis 
eoiild come out, and all the late Ihshop had 
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planned was fiithfully earned on The peal of small bells 
whieh had been piesented to the Ihshop at his paiting 
meetin^ but which he ne\ei heaid, weie successfully hung 
in the towei of Chiist Chinch by Mi Jones-Bateman, and 
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run<T out for the first time on St Andrew’s Day Mr 
Jones-Bdteman and Mi Bradley also trained a chon of 
natue bo) s for Christ Church, quite worthy of an Afiican 
cathedial 


This sad \ear did not end without moic 

seatlis of 

deaths The Rev H A Wilson, deacon in 
Sept 12, chaij'e of Umba, was called to rest at I’aiifjani, 
and his bod) bi ought to the island, and buried at Kiu- 

ngani We shall 
heal more of him 
111 Chaptei XIV 
Lastl) , James 
And of Chuma, 

Chuma first 

bo) belonging to 
the Mission, who 
f had scr\ ed Liv- 
1 n g s t o n c a n d 
^ others so faith- 
fully, died of con- 

si JUllS s, MhWI M 

sumption 

First Cole- The jcai ended happiK, however, for Christ- 
biationiiL /'ll /• TT 1 

St John's, Dav saw the nist Celebration of Holy 

Mbwonl, 

Dec 26, 1882 Communion in bt John’s Chinch, Mbweni 
woik m the The IMission was w ilhout a Bishop the greatei 
Island pjjjj (jf ljut the w'ork went on Mr Joncs- 
Baleman put up the carved women’s gallery in Christ 
Church for the Arab ladies, which the Bishop had wished 
to live to complete Fifteen fresh workers joined the staff 
this year, including (besides the new Bishop) the Rev 
Duncan Travers, afterwards Secretary. 

On New Year’s Day the first niimbci of the new maga- 
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Zinc, Central Africa, appeared This should be 
remembered as an era in Mission literature, 
for ne\cr has a missionaiy publication kept up 
continuous!}' so high a level of interest, proving that it is 
possible to have a mission record at once truthful and 
brightl}’ written , and that as mission vv ork is never dull, 
neither need its history be dull either 

In September and 

October the Bishop of 
Mauiitius came to the 
aid of the widowed 
Chuich, visited the is- 
land on his w av' to Mom- 
basa, and held several 
confirmations 

But the time of hei 
w idow hood w as o\ er , 
and God was about to 
bestow on Cciitial Afri- 
ca a fitting successor to 
those sainted men w ho 
had gone before 

Charles Alan Sni} th- 1 isnor svivnin s 

les, the belov ed Vicar of ^ > 

Roath, in Llandaff diocese, accepted the bishop- jggj 
nc m the autumn of 1883, and was cnnscciated 
in St Paul’s Cathedial on St Andrew’s Da} 

Like Mackcn/ic, he was a Cambiidgc man “ 
(Trinity) His conseciators weie the Aichbishop of Can- 
terbur}' (Benson), with the Bishops of London, Carlisle 
(Harvey Goodwin, biographer of Mackenzie), Oxfoid, 
Llandaff, Bedford, and Bishop Tozer Canon King fafter- 
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^\ards Bishop of Lincoln) pi cached on the text, “ Siis, we 
would sec Jcsus” The followini^ passai^c occurnni; in it 
shows what manner of man the new Bishop had pro\cd 
himself 

“The ability and assiduity with which you presided o\cr a 
parish of more than 20,000 souls, the faithfulness with which 
you declared to them the whole counsel of God, the patience, 
tenderness and courage with which, as a priest of God, you 
laboured to set free and teach individual souls , the respect, 
gratitude and love which clergy and laity, rich and pool, ha\e 
long felt for you . the simplicity and self-forgcltmg trust 
fulness with which )ou have given yourself to this new’ sen ice, 
to serve >our Lord, not knowing, not questioning, what the fuliiie 
of your life or death may be — all this and moie gnus us good 
ground for hoping that you will go to jour new and hardci work 
supported by the prayers of many hearts, and cmouiagetl by tlie 
evidence God has already given you of His presence w itli you 
and His love ” 

1854 The Bishop sailed in Januaiy, and reached 
smythies Zaiizibai Oil Fcbiuaiy 25 With liim wcic 
Zanzibar, scvcral iicw mciTibcrs, bcin;,^ the fiist detachment 
reh 25 qJ- ^ reinforcement of fifteen who joined the 
Mission through his influence during that year Ills first 
act was to enter Chiist Chuich,whcrc a Tc Dcum was sung 
with such joy as only those know w'ho have been oiiihaned 
for so long a time 

A verv interesting catechumen had been ic- 

SUBlaCCOpta , ' tr ' > -I , A, 

cnriatiamty, ccivcd Oil Ncw' 1 car s Dav in Zanzibar Ab- 

Jan 1 

clallah Stisi had been a free man of about thirty, 
from a tribe on the Zambesi, when he was first engaged 
by Livingstone, and jjro\cd a willing, quiet, faithful 
follower for tw'clvc years It was he and the youngei 
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Chiim.T. ^\ ho not only 
land, but (moic 
u'onderful for an 
African) took such 
<rood caic of lus 
journals, maps, and 
obseivations Susi 
— after his Msit to 
Enirland — settled in 
Zan^ibai, and uas 
Bishop Stceic’s 
iij>ht-hand man on 
his journeys Ever 
thinking of Chiisti- 
anity, he was never 
able to bow' his neck 
to the cross till 
moie than twentj 
years after he had 
first heard of it Ow - 
ing chiefl)' to the 
teaching of liev JI 
C Good) cai , he then 
became a catechu- 
men at about the 
age of fiftj'-thice, 
and on August 23, 
1886, w'as bapti/crl, 
taking the name of 
his great leader, 
Dav id He was a 
gieat help to Bishop 


brought Livingstone’s body to Eng- 
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Smytliies till 4] years later creeping paralysis came on 
He received his last Communion, and sank on the 5th of 
Maj’, 1891 The large number of people, headed by the 
Consul, at his funeral showed the respect he had won 
His thiitj years of steady, consistent loj'alty and well- 
doing weie a record for which an Englishman might be 
thankful 




PART IV. 

“ WHITE ALREADY TO HARVEST” 

CHAPTER XI. 

Till-; MISSION ON Tin: LAKE 

*' C<?i uUiiu LrtU, hi thts ihv message be, 

'Jo to Its of Jinn, soho tn Hts Hand 

Thv toaliis broad Nfiltfls , and o mav loe, 

II hth hni^eung on om piigttina^e, a land 

BitlJiU above hti tnish, the he, 

— Clivuvc\ MVPICS 

T he launching of the Cliailes faiison and her entrance 
on thewatcr'i of the Gi eat Lake have already been 
mentioned , but as )et no spot was chosen to act as head- 
quarters 

The broad and beautiful wateis of Nyasa aie gemmed 
by only two islands worthy of the name — Likoma and 
Chisumuki, which he side b) side just half waj' between 
the north and south ends of Xvisa The larger 

■’ Likomi 

of these, Likoma, is 4^ miles long b\- 2 1 bioad, 
with a population m 1885 of about 2,600 This island, 
whose name means "beautiful," 01 more jaiobabl}' “ desir- 
able,” on account piobably of its safet}', lies about fi\e 
miles fiom the lake's eastern shore, Chisumulu being foiii 
or five miles further W'est Likoma seems to be a \er_\ 
peisistent bit of the earth’s surface, which, when the ciust 

i«9 
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foiminsT the N^asl basin subsided, si m pi) stood fiim and 
ne\cr went undci It n.is disco\cied in 1877 b) Tlton 
^\ho, b) mistake, rccoided its name as Dikoma), havinij 
been missed b\ Li\intistonc, who seems to hate got the 
othei island in a line between him and Likoma 
The island is somewhat banen , a few sheep and cattle 


Mr*' ^ t 
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do well among the sciiib md bushes, monke)s, conc)s 
wild cats snakes, and cioeodilcs aie to be found theie 
also the fish eagle, hoi nbill, kingfisher, do\e, and smaller 
buds The cormorant builds its nest on the baobab tree, 
colonies nesting on one tree till it sometimes drops be- 
neath the strain 






The inhribitants of I.ikoma, who are mainly Nyasas, are 
an inciiisti lous race, constantl} occupied in fishing and net- 
making Unfoitiinatel}', though, the island has proved 
neither healthy nor feitile As headquarters for the 
stcamei it is in\aluable, but for the bulk of the workers 
some more suitable home \\ ill probably have to be found 
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It was this island that Bishop Smj tines and 
the Rev G II Swmny now selected foi the Mis- aati!e Nya”™ 
Sion headciuaiteis The Bishop had left Zan- Aiig 24 , lass 
/ibar with Mr bwinny, his wife anrl child, and aist visit to 

N^iisaltind 

had gone up in June by the old Zambesi route, 

Msiting Bishop Mackenzie’s grave, taking sexeial weeks 
to leach Matopc, w'here the Charles Jansou w-as being put 
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together They ^\cnt on to the lake, as far as Chitc'^i’s, 
\\here Mr Johnson had been stationed, and after surveying 
Likoma, decided on it foi the Mission This was on St 
Bartholomew 's Daj- — one of good omen foi tlie new 
Mission 

This was the fiist episcopal visit to N)asa itself, and 
this settlement at Likoma, destined ten \ears later to 
become an episcopal see, was the first realization in that 
district of Bishop Grab's memorable words at the great 
Zambesi meeting in Cape Town at Mackenzie's consecra- 
tion, when he spoke of this effort as a fiist link in the 
chain of Missions which should one day stretch from Cape 
Tow n to Cairo 

One such link was the Zululancl bishopric, founded by 
Miss Mackenzie, and when the chain is complete, one of 
its strongest links will be found to have been originally 
forged at Likoma 

The Mission was now' at the end of the year left in 
charge of the Rev G H Sw mnj’, w ith a deacon, the Rev 
L H Fierc, Mi Bellingham, Mr Sherriff, and the crew of 
the Chailes Janson 

The Rev o bw limy had been a great acquisition 

H swinny Principal of Cuddesdon, a 

bright, mciry )-oiing Oxonian, full of reverence and 
humilit) He had such a tiaining as falls to the lot of few 
men P'lrst m a “ hoi) household,” but the “ home delights 
so keen and pine” did not beguile his heait, and when “a 
sterner sound” summoned him he w'as not found wanting 
After a curacy at Clewer, and a short time at Cowley, he 
sailed for the Cape, where he took charge of New lands, a 
few miles from Cape Town But his face was set tow'ards 
Cential Africa, and as a step, he went up to Zululand in 
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1882, and tooU chaigc of Kw ama^wa/a It was hcic that 
he felt called to minister among the Magwangw ara, w hose 
language was still Zulu, so that he would be undei stood 
]\Icantime he hatl mairied Miss McKen/ic, the Bishop of 
Zululand’s sister, and togethei they devoted their he.irts to 
this w’oik- Thus it will be seen that the woik at Likoma 
w as to them only a preparation foi caiijing the kingdom 
of Christ to that wildest of all laces in the X) asa distiict 
jggg A soiiow' fell on them at Likoma, in the 
middle of Lent, in the death of Maiy Swinny, 
Aprils their infant child, and thus a babj ’s lesting 
place was the first Chiistian giave at Likuma In Maj 
the paieiits went on a mission tour up the lake to Mbanipa 
„ _ ^ Ba\, whence they walked to Amakita’s, reach- 
staitaonhis mg it May 22, tile very dav on which the 
N^saiand Bislioji left Zaii/Cibar to pa)' his sec'jiid visit to 
X\ asa, taking the Magwangw ara on the wa) 
Ml and Mis bwinny weie now tin ee da)s’ jouiney fiom 
Tha Bishop Magwaiigwara headquaiteis But the) h.icl 
intuiii to Likoma, and it was two months 
July 19 | j)|,,hop Smythies leached Sonjela's, 

w horn he mistook for the iJaramount chief 

The Rev W B Johnson, in his unfailing energy, utilised 
his lime of convalescence in helping his brother, who w as 
assistant curate of Aberdare, and before he was really well 
insisted upon returning to Africa Once more he was 
turned back on the veiy thieshold of his work, fuither 
medical tieatment was necessary, and fur that he went back 
to the Cape , but returning thence in November, he has 
accomplished the feat, unexampled probabl)' in the annals 
of Central Africa, of w 01 king in Nyasaland for ten years 
without a single bicak. Meanwhile the Bishop took Mr. 
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Maples from Ncwala to supply his, place Mr Maples 
^^cnt stiaight to the lak-e, while the Bishop turned aside to 
the Magwaiigwara As he neared them, evidence of their 
teiiiblc and savat^e wars was found in the number and 
audacity of wild beasts So many bodies of the slain are 
thrown by these savaf^es into the bush, that lions and 
hyenas have acquired a taste for human flesh They also 
found the elephant, buffalo, and eland in their path 

Arrived at Sonjela’s, the Bishop presented 
two loads of handkerchiefs, and the chief ic- 
cened them gratefullj, saying he had been afiaid no more 
Euiopeans would come, as he might have said things 
w’hich displeased them 

“As he is so often drunk, this is possible,’' wiiles the Bishop 
“ He got in a passion and scolded the people who crowded the 
door to see us 'I'he Zulu ' click came out strongly at the end of 
each sentence . The houses in the village were very 

well built and spacious, coming very low down all round . . 

In the afternoon I went to see the source of the 
Rovuma The souice was a marshy basin 

full of long grass, surrounded by mountains, from 
which hidden streams no doubt ran into it . . The small 
basin and narrow valley, with its rapid little stream, were a great 
contrast to the great marsh of Chiuta, from which the broad 
waters of the Lujenda rise, which I saw last year I little ex- 
pected two years ago that . . . the ordinary course of my 
work would lead me to the very sources of these two large rivers ” 

After spending a week with the Magwaiigwaia, the 
Bishop staited for Ny'asa, having obtained a promise 

‘ Tins IS a peculiar sound made between the tongue and cheek, 
and in common with two 01 thice othci clicks made in llic loof of the 
mouth and in the thioal, is neither Zulu noi Kahi, but boiiowed by 
them fiom Hottentot dialects 
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that the Ma'idsi di'itnct should not be raided 111 futuie 
He had disco\eicd that IMhaluli, and not Sonjela, ^\as 
pai amount, but could not leach him 

Airnmy^ at Likoma, the Bishop found the 
Mission Chinch and houses on the slope of 

^IIE 2 

the hill, a “palace" of j^iass and bamboo 
ha\m" been spLCi.illj run up for him Twenty-fi'. e bo^’s 
acre ahead) boaideis at the Mission School, undei natne 
teachers tiained at Kiunj>ani 

After visiting Chailcs jaiison’s "ia\e at Maendenda, 
tlie Bishojj jiassed on to Makanjila’s, wheie he was much 
struck w ith the si/e of the tow 11 — in w Inch Mohammedan, 
though not Christum, tcacheis had been at work — and 
with the dignit) of the chief, who only .isl^ed for a teachci 
and a little paint foi his dhows 'I he lattei could be sup- 
plied, but, as yet, not the former 

The Bishop was m good heart, for he hoijed 

Rov C Uaplos „ , , „ T ‘ . 

appointed Mi and Mis Sw iniiy weie about to push on 


ArchdeacoD of 

Nyasa, to the Magwamiwaia, leaving the Lake-siile 
Aug 9 s> n > t. 

stations to ^Ir Maples, w ho w as now appointed 
Archdeacon of X) asa 

The Charles Janson w’as in full work- Ilei 
Cruise of the , , , , „ , , 

“diaries w eekly trip w as toChitesis on Sundays (some- 
times on Mondav s) Then, returning to Likoma, 
she ran down the east coast, visiting the Nyasa towns for 
sixty miles, and letuinmg on Thursdays On Fridays 
and Saturdav’s she either took short trips or remained 
at anchor Once a month she ran across to Bandawe 
(the kmdl)' Scotch station) for letters, and once m thiec 
months to Matope, on the Shire, for stores. 

Captain Her captaiii now was George Sherriff, a 
Bbsttis middle-aged Brixham trawler, who came out 
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111 the spiing with Mr Johnson to take Captain Calla- 
ghan’s place So deiout was he that when fiist asked to 
call) the piocessional cioss in his home paiish Church, he 
knelt down and gave thanks that he was allow'ed to do 
something foi the Chuich, and he who had been faithful 
in that which was least, was called to be faithful in a 
greatei mattei 

In the Noi ember of this icar, to the gieat 

^ Death of the 

adiancemcnt of the work, the Rc\ \\ P John- Rev g h 

Swlnny, 

son was once moie able to lesume woik on the Fe" n. 

1887 

Lake ^bout the same time Mr Swinn) le- 
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tinned fiom a visit to the Magwangwai a, having obtained 
permission to settle in then countr), which he and his wife 
hoped to do in the following Ma) But that time was 
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never to come foi him They \\ere at Chmgomanje’!) 
when he fell ill of fc\er, and though taken acioss to Ban- 
clawe and nursed by his wife and the good Scotcli mis- 
sionaries, Gcoigc IIcivcj’ Sninny's puie soul passed an ay 
calmly on Scxagesima Sunday Just bcfoic his death, 
looking straight up with wide-open eyes, he said, ‘‘There 
IS the Land we ha\c so long dosiied , all our lo\ed ones 
aic there” He was laid in the burj-ing-giound at Ban- 
dawii, the fiist of the Mission to rest on the western shore 
of the Lake 


The time of the Magwangwaia was not fully come, and 

a Mission has nc\ei been planted there 

Mrs Swmny bra\ ely sta) ed at her post at Likoma till 

Easter, 188S, taking charge of the little girls, and then 

sailed for England, dying on the toyage In two j’cars 

the whole family had laid down their lives foi Afiica 

In 1887 the Bishop again \isited Nyasa, 

smySuas' taking With him Mi Joseph Williams, a \alu- 
third visit , 

toMyasa able lay w’oi kci , w hose help the I.ake Mission 

(JulytoB^t) , , r ^ rs 1.1 4l 

retained for many ycais On the w.i}’ the) 
\isitcd Mataka, who had now moved from Mwcinbc to a 
hill called Mwera, a day’s journey further west Crossing 
a range of mountains with flow'eis growing on the very 
summits (among which was a blue larkspui, exactly 
like our garden flow'cr), the Bishop came to Unangu, 
where he held Sunday sei vices, and was well leccived 
by the chief’s daughter and her women Thence he 
went on to Chingomanje’s, meeting a caravan laden 
with ivory , but as he approached the village there was 
silence At first, seeing no houses, the Bishop thought 
the stockade was made high enough to hide them , but 
the village proved to have been burnt up as a punishment 
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to the chief foi hclpinjr his all}, Jumbe, at Kota Kota, 
acioss the Like, to kill Ka/embe, a chief lelatecl to 
Milaka Mataka had thciefoic oirieicd this raenqe 
Heie the C/imles Janson and Mi Johnson met 
the Bishop and took him to Likomi whcichc Likoma 
found aM in oidci and icmiined si\ necks, 
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tiivcllinG; about with Mi Johnson who icjoiccd that his 
Bishop siw the people in then noimal state of inatten 
tuencss to then message, bchuinsr no bcttci than usual, 
and )ct blessed the woik and bade them takchcait and 
e\tcnd it 

If those at work saw keenly the shortcomings of their 
influence, others fiom outside felt that the bpint of God 
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was in them of a truth, and in this year a youn>^ o\- 
sfuardsman, ]\Ii R Craw shay, who had come to Nyasa 
elephant hunting, "as so struck with the Mission that he 
returned to Afiica and foi a time woikecl with the Nyasa 
part) 

On his liomeward path the Bishop skiitcd the Ma- 
gwangw’ara, and even cntcicd some of then Milages, in 
one of which the headman hid himself, lest he should die 
within a jear from the ill-luck of looking upon a white 
face But elsewhcie the fear and dread of the Magwa- 
ngwara dominated the li\es of the poor people K\erv- 
wherc refuges wcic prcpaied on the hill tops to fl) to In 
some parts thej’ grew the scantiest crops lest lhe\- should 
attract these savages, in others thc)’ were compelled to 
SOW' and raise good crops that thej’ might paj a good 
tribute How long shall this reign of terror last ^ 

At the Ro\uma the Bishop came across the onl\ 
Masasi Christian woman who had not been lansomed 


since the laid Me failed, howexer, to get her 

Several yeais of quiet, stead)' woik followed, 
work at ^Ir Johnson making trips in the Chailcs Janson, 
Myasa ^^^rchdeacon Maples working on the island, and 
making short journexs After Mrs Swinny went he 
carried on the Girls’ School himself, with apologies to them 
for intermitting their needlework studies In September, 
1888, there were six adult male and twenty-eight female 
catechumens, and nine of the boys were baptii'cd 


Mr Johnson at Dm^ing a temporary disablement of the 
**** Charles Janson, when she was stranded in the 
ue^c^MiBs Shire for eight months, Mr Johnson started 
’'iws’toMay!’^*^^®®^'’ Msala, near Matope, using native 
teachers Three of Mr, Waller’s boys, whom 
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he had taken in 1863 to Cape Town, and who had been 
baptized and confiimed in Archdeacon Lightfoot’s Mission, 
came on board the Chat-lts Janson to see Mr Johnson 
They were now in the service of the African Lakes Com- 
jianj', and had kept up their Christian teaching, remember- 
ing the Canticles by heart So the bread cast in such 
faith and love on the wateis by Mr Waller had not been 
lost 

In Noxembci this year some ladies came 
to Likoma — Miss M E Woodward and Miss ^^^Likomal** 

- r r , , 11 , N07 , 1888 

McLaughlin — tra\ oiling part of the way in a 
canoe, and stopping to inspect Mr Johnson’s new school 
at Msala and to distribute the prizes To the great 
relief of the Aichdeacon, they fieed him from the care of 
the little gii Is and their necdlcw 01 k 

The political troubles of 1888 had thieatened pouticai 
to involve the Mission The Poitugucse in- 
suited the British flag The Acting Consul, Mi Buchanan, 
and Mr Johnson went to visit and rcassiiie Makanjila, 
telling him that the dispute need not affect friendly rela- 
tions with the natives The Arabs, however, persuaded 
him to seize the Englishmen , Mi Johnson’s 

, , Mr Johnson 

cassock was torn from him piecemeal, and an and Mr 

BttohftTian 

effort made to put them in fettcis, which, how - seiaodby 

Makanjila 

ever, proved a bad fit The Mission steamer 
had to draw off, leaving them piisoncrs A mcsscngci 
ariived fiom Mataka to tell them that only by misfortunes 
can we leant experience, which did not comfoit them 
much Then Captain Sheri iff and the Charles Janson 
came back, and, finding that Makanjila made a grievance 
of a flag having been unfurled in his teiritory, a ransom of 
two diums of paint and one of oil and some calico was 
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sent ashoic, and the \ icc-consiil lelcascd ]\lakanjila said 
that if one moic diiiin and one bit moic calico \\cic given, 
the} would thiow iMi Jolinsoii into the barg.iin, and thus 
the) wcie fieed The chief also liked one of the Mission 
boiits and lequisitioned it, but a friendly gale blew' the 
boat back to its ow ners 
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The tioubles ended foi that time in the Portuguese 
being made to undei stand that Nyasaland was undci 
Piitish piotectioii 

A time of trouble is, however, often a time of giacc, 
and in 1889 Mr. Johnson could write; 

" The Church is becoming visible in the land, and is weaving 
a thousand links around our hearts. I cannot explain all the 
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hopes I feel in tlie baptisms and conhimations the Bishop lias 
just effcLled ” 


This fiom a man who unifoimly “foigels the things that 
.lie behind,” .and presses foiwaid, scaiccly noticing success, 
s[)e.iks volumes 

A new st.ition was opened this year m the 
sistei island of Chisumulu, under Mr Joseph at chiBumuiu 
Williams and two native teacheis , and Holy tion, 

^ J 11216 6 

Communion was celebiated for the fiist time 
on June G Thus on the Octave of the Ascension another 
jewel w.is set 111 the diadem of 0111 ascended Loid, and 
Ills kingdom was planted m anothei of the isles wdiich 
had w. 11 ted for Him 

The liishop’s visit .illuded to above was his 

‘ , Bishop 

fourth He .11 lived in Jtilv, and found at Xvasa smythies' 

’ ■' fourth visit 

a field “ white alre.idy to haivest” On one 

d.ij’ he bapti/ed foity of Archde.icon Rl.iples’ 
flock at Likoma, half of whom were the first women 
bapti/.ed heie Seveial other giotips of Wi Johnsons, 
dotted along the edge of the lake, weie an encourage- 
ment to him, as we h.ive he.ud Most of the adults w'cie 
confiimed, resulting m some sixty or seventy communi- 
cants m the island Still better was it that the si x boys 
bapti/.ed two yeais befoie were all steadf.ist — thice at 
school, one actually become a schoolmastci , one a c.ii- 
lientei, and .inothei an engineer A dispens.iry and a 
punting press were also staitcd, and a larger stone Chinch 
begun 


The next year the Rev L H Frcre and 
Cajitain Sheri iff, who had been home for a cape Town 
rest, sailed for Nyasa, via Cape Town There 
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they held a meeting, presided over by the Speaker, Sir 
Da\id Tennant, with the Metropolitan and Archdeacon 
Lightfoot piesent To this meeting came Anne Daoma, 
once saved fiom death by Bishop Mackenzie, now one of 
the head teachers in Miss Arthur’s Mission School in con- 
nection with St George’s Oiphanage She now offcied 
a soveieign for the woik among her own jieople 

That work was being pushed forward rapidly Thiec 
new' stations were formed under native teachers, yet Mi 
Johnson still wrote warnings against roseate view's of the 
Mission 

. “ Are the people on the Lake all agoa to see me 

Actual stats , L ... . , , 

of the heathen or any of US ’ Ihey are by supposition heathen — 

that IS, more engrossed in their gardens, hippo 

chasing, war scares, dancings, etc , than villagers at home ” 

And he draws a sad picture of the lives of these poor 
natives . 

“ There broods oppression on a petty scale, with tragic burnings 
and poisonings, fear of lions or sudden night attacks, and mur- 
ders of a mother or near relative, who has been half the little 
world of life — things that leave the child an old man in heart, 
cut off from comfortable security ” 

Archdeacon May, this year, Archdeacon Maples re- 

**^g’and'** turned to England for a visit Here he aroused 
(May). much interest in the wnnler of 1890-1, and re- 
turned to Nyasa again by the Rovuma route, reaching it 
in October 

Perhaps an cxtiact from Canon Scott-Holland’s 
Anniversary , , 

Meeung, speech at the anniversary in 1891 will best 
show' the cxtiemc simplicity of the working of 
the Lake stations in these days of primitive Christianity 
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Mentioning a letter just received fiom a missionaiy at 
Likotna who was enthusiastic about his offertories, he 
says 

“Referring to a certain offertory of February 15, he writes, 

‘ There was collected an offeitory of salt, fowls, and fish-hooks, 
to the extent of ij (id' But on the following Sunday the record 
was beaten ‘Flour, beans, and salt collected, to the value of 
half-a crown ’ A delicious picture comes up before us But in 
picturing It, it IS not wrong to remember those gieat kings who 
knelt to offer gold and frankincense and myrrh, and to believe 
that these offerings of *\frica are just as valuable m the eyes of 
God as those rich gifts of the kings He tells us of bojs whom 
he dares not ask to fast, for they live a prolonged fast all the 
year round, and so he allows them beans in their porridge on 
fast days , and those very boys in thankfulness are carrying stones 
with their own hands to build their Church ” 

Truly, as was said in that same speech, “history is 
beginning foi Afiica” Yes, history' is beginning, and the 
harvest is ripening lound Lake Nyasa, but the fullest 
ears are taken fiist , and in this yeai one of those 
apparently' most needed hcie was taken George Sherriff, 
the brave, simple skipper of the Charles Jansou, had 
fetched the Bishop, who was ill at Chitesi’s, to LikoiUti 
Two days latei he lan across with Mr Fiere and Mr 
Alley, w ho w'erc ill, to the Scotch station to see a doctor 
Ow'ing partly to the upsetting of a boat, Captain Sherriff 
caught cold, but woiked on another week, communicating 
at Likoma on Sunday', August 9 All day he felt unwell, 
but w'ould work on, lying down at times in his bcilh 
Next day he wished to take Mr Johnson across to cele- 
brate at So Songolo’s station Early in the morning, 
though too ill to move, he said “Try”, and that was 
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nearly his last word Ihe \essel went .icross, but m the 
Death of <-'cnin^ they bi ought him back to Likoina, 
shonfft whole he was nuiscd by Miss Fountainc Ihc 
Aug 12 swnptonis wci^ like suiistiukc, nothing sccinccl 
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to do him any good, and he passed away on Wednesday 
moining One who knew him well m England, wrote 

“The letters received fiom N)asa speak of his being a great 
loss, and one of the \eiy best workers, and Mi Johnson writes . 
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‘ Don t think it hard that he woiked to the last — he would He 
lo\ed for us to go early to celebrate’ The Bishop himself was 
at Likoma when George died He blessed the giave The 
Clew bore him to the C hurch and grave, and there his body rests 
beside the Lake he loved so well — the bod) of a true Bnvham 
trawler, who knew how to u^e his skill, which was great, so very 
humbly, for our Lord’s sake ” 

This v\,i', the fir-it s**!''*^ Likoma cemetery since little 
Mary hvvinny five yeais bcfoic 

Ihe Bishop was ill duriii" most of his fifth thoBisHop-s 
visit, but ho coiifiimed fifty -five candidates 
Mr Johnson could vviite cheerfully conceimnj. * 

the slave trade 

“ \\ e have got a hearing Wc arc known to the Yaos . • 1 
They have in times past been overbeaimg and insolent, but we 
have their confidence ” 

This illness of the Bishop, and his certainty 
that he could undeiLakc no more cKpcditions Bish^ncjor 
to Nyasa, even with his special powers of 
travelling, were among the mam reasons for asking for a 
division of labour, by placing a Bishop in Xyas,iland 
Anothei reason was the growing imiioitance of the 
country to Englishmen, and of the Mission to the whole 
Lake distiict, coupled with the re-opening of the Zambesi 
route, which made the overland jouiney from Lindi little 
used 

At Easter the Christians fiom the Lake 
stations, with their teachers, hastened to keep liikimui 
the feast at Likoma All the Christians and 
catechumens observed Good Triday m silence till the 
Tin CO Hours were ended. At seven a.m. on Easter morn- 
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ing 108 piTsons coinmiinicatecl , diicl then came the 
“usual preaching at the tice” foi hearers frem the island 
villages Matins fulluwed, with the baptism of twenty 
adults and eight childien “ Verj affecting,” sa\s the 
Archdeacon, “to us priests w ho know what depths of sin 
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our caiulidates have often come out of" *\. census taken 
this hkister gives altogether 961 adheients of all soits, 
with fourteen European workerb in the dibtnct 

On the nineteenth Sunday after Trinity a 

aTeatFiToat . 1 r 1 t 1 n-.. ' 

Likoma. misiortuiie befel Likoma Ihe station was 

Got 23 

wcll-nigh burnt to the ground. A wretched 
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carrion crow picked up a piece of natnc poriidire after a 
feast, there was, I Inc ember stickin£4 to it, this it stored 
in the thatched loof of the dininfj room eaiK' in the after- 
noon It was soon in flames, which quickh sprearl to the 
Chinch, library, dispensarj, and most of the Inm"- 
houscs All these wcie separate buildinijs, yet the (lames 
were earned from one to the other, and all were burnt, 
the most heaitiondmq loss bcinq the libian' of 1,400 


6/i»v\<iyi />> A * ! \ n Mf h/ Uii la/i 
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books Hut it is thankworthy to note the way in which 
those faithful men took it Aichdcacon Maples, Mr 
Johnson, Mi Atlay, and JIi Joseph Williams, with the 
laches and com cits, gathered foi Eicnsong in the new 
schoolroom, and sang a Tc Dcum to God foi w'hat He 
had spaied them ' Well might the Archdeacon WTite 
“Fust, W'hat w-e didn't lose — no human lives and no 
tcmpeis” His letter announcing it was not merely cheei- 
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so that the ladies had to be sent away — Miss Turner to 
England, Miss Foiintaine to Bandawe, Miss McLaughlin 
to Zanzibar, Miss Woodward being alieady in England 
Bravely thej" set to w ork at once to rebuild 1 hey said 
they had long been ashamed of the Church, and now 
would build a better one Surely never was misfortune 
met in a more saintly spirit In the words of the Christian 
Year for that nineteenth Sunday after Trinity : 
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" Vf^t Knr'W hn not what antjil came 
'lo niak( ihi* nishinij fin'-lloofl 
Lik*' •jiininu'i IjiLC^e In woodland stream " 

But the ycai 1S92 closed with an event of great import- 
ance for Njasaland, which must have comforted the hearts 
of the waiting missionaiics 

It had been decided bj’ the Bishop and the Home Com- 
mittee, in consultation with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that Xyasaland should have its ow n bishopric, and the 
sum of ;£'9 ,ooo having been raised, supplemented by 

grants of £\,ooo each from 
SPG and S P C K , a bishop 
was appointed at once 

L The pucst chosen Bird 

was the Rev Wilfiid p.SHi’fi.op 
Bud Hoinby, Vicar 
of St Columba’s, 

^ Sundciland He was a Brasc- 
nose man, who had lowed in his 
college eight, and had been one 
of the founders of the Oxford 

mSlIOl' lIOKiMW ^ r- 1 i_ I 

Mission to Calcutta, w'here he 
spent SIX }'ears He seemed the very man for the work 
— one who could rough it and put life into his work He 
had in seven )"cais transformed a few pooi people in a 
room ovei a pawnbroker’s shop into a devout congiegation 
woishi])ping in a bccautiful church dedicated to the saint 
of Iona, and he now went foith, full of hope that, like 
St Columba, he might, from his African islet, gather in the 
African races to the obedience of Christ 
Bishop Hornby was consecrated on St 
Thomas’s Day m St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the 
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title of Bishop of X_\asaland, Bishop Smythies adoptintr 
that of Bishop of Zan7ibai and Missionary Bishop in 
East Africa The) were to work m dipreicnt paits of the 
undivided field of the Univeisities’ Mission. 

The new’ Bishop went out b)' wa)’ of Zanzibar, and then 
bv the Zambesi loiite, visitini^ Mackenzie's 

Bishop Hornby ' ^ 

di loicii' for rriave, w hicli was lather u\ ermow n, but the cross 

Nyaaa a > 

still standing What a contrast betw-ecn 1862 
and 1S92 ' Then the badl)'-managed canoes were the only 
means of progress , now steamers were ph mg regularly on 
the Zambesi and Shire, and from them to the lake , while 
at Ruo, where that 1 i\ei runs into the Shire, w here Macken- 
zie w rote his last letter to go dow n whenever Livingstone 
should arrive, there now stood a post-office, that evident 
mark of European civ ilization, stamping its letters vv ith its 
ovv n post-mark 

The Bishop had drawn out with him several new 
workers, among whom were the Rev James Wimbush and 
Mr Herbert M Pearson, the former of whom is still doing 
the Mission’s vvoik at N)dsa 

Directly on arm mg at the lake the Bishop held some 
Confirmations, m June, 1893, and "•i*’ much struck with 
the beauty of Likoma and the good work going on 
theic 

New station A new venture was made on St Matthew ’s 

at Unangu, 

Sept 21 Day — the opening of a Mission Station, at last, 
in the heart of the Yao tribe at Unangu With the lesson 
of the saint who rose up from his scat b) the waters of the 
Galilean lake sounding m their ears, a little party, consist- 
ing of the Archdeacon, the Rev Dr H me, William Cowey, 
four boys and thiit)’-onc porters, started off from /ter lake, 
which had reminded Charles Janson of Galilee, and took a 
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fift)’--mile walk, reaching “ a great, solitary, double-peaked, 
01 lather, double-domed mountain, toweling above all the 
other hills uhich crowd the view to the horizon.” This is 
the site of a iCdlly laigc Yao toun of thousands of houses 
The chief, Kalanjc, ga\e them leave to settle there, provided 
they did not spy on his slave trade He was assured that 
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the)’ came for religious pin poses onl) After .1 week the 
Archdeacon left Ui lime and Mi Cowey 111 then new 
home and leUiincd to N)asa, with his heait v\ aimed once 
moie towaids the Yao people 

Bishop Sin)’thies was enthusiastic when he heaid of the 
new station, and offered at once to lend, for two years, to 

u 
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Unanqii, Yohanna Abdallah, a chiefs son one of his best 
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native teachers, vhom he hoped to oidain shortly He 
and Dr. Hme have worked there since, but Mr. Cowey, 
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anotlici of Uiijhop Hornby s old (lock, who first Death of 
ass. steel Di Hinc, fell ill and died as he reached ^oweT 
the roast, and was buried at Quiliinanc ® 

More iinfoitiinatc still was it that, after a visit Bishop 

Homhy’s 

to Unanuu, the Ihshop was obliged to be in- iiinoss and 
° ^ ” roBignatlon 

valicled home, and retiiiiicd to England, ved the (August) 

Cape, where so senoush did the medical men think of 

hi-i chances of health in Njasaland, that he had to resign 

his diocese in 1894, aftei about eight months’ work on the 

lake 

The clisa|jpoinlmcnL to him and to the whole Mission 
can haidly be gauged This ■’Ccond attempt to plant the 
Episcopate in N) asaland had been even of shorter duration 
than the fiist Well may it be said that, wheieas those 
who woik against God must use impatience as a weapon 
and do well to hurij', those who woik w'lth Him must be 
content to use patience He Who has w aited w illingly i ,900 
vcais to work His plans in darkest Africa, may well call 
on us to tarry His leisure, and to “ account that the long- 
suffci ing of our Lord is salvation ” 
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“ 0 our Lord, hato spieads that little seed, 
ll huh tons, at first, of evety seed the least > 

The buds of air shall scaue its ^loroth ouhpeed , 

Its 100! Idaoide biauches kutt the Wtst and Last 
Rude as the 'iavioui*s birthpltue aie its halls, 

Oei lahich, like Bethlehem s stai , the i toss appeals , 

And ofi the i<uiUhman of those outpost 7 oalls 
hi tented fields his wakeful vota. ufiears ' 

I T will be remembered that in the history of Masasi, 
the sub-station of Xewala nas often mentioned 
A Mission IS founded, now in this way, now in that, — 
perhaps least frequently, but most happily, under the in- 
fluence of the chief or luler If “not many mighty, not 
many noble” arc called, yet heie and there we find a Clovis 
or an Ethclbeit to go before his people in Christianitj', as 
in war. 

So it was that the Yao chief, Matola, showed 
himself friendly to the Mission, and eighteen 
(May) months after the first -jettlement at Masasi, he 
eagerly received the Rev H H Clarke as a missionary to 
the Yaos. Eoi six months, m the temporaiy church, the 
Yaos listened to the words of life, intcipieled by a Kiungani 
boy Sunday began to be obser\ ed, and the people w ere 
obedient to Christian teaching It has been told how Mr. 
Clarke had to be withdraw n to Masasi, Matola, in touching 
words, begging him to return as soon as possible. 
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Next, Bishop Steere received a letter from 

^ (Nov ) 

Abdallah Bcsa, the Mohammedan chief of a AMaiiah 
,, 1 T . . , Pesa's Letter 

Village between Linch and Masasi, asking him, 

“ aftei compliments,” to let his “ English children ” always 
visit him on the waj' to Masasi 

“I should be rejoiced veiy much if you were able to send me 
an English teacher, to live with me, to teach my people, and the 
people of the neighbouring towns. If he comes, I will build him 
a house ’ 

By the August of the following veai we find 

■' ” , Mr Joseph 

pieparations being made foi Mr Joseph Williams 'Wiuiama and 

Nde^ele he^ln 

to go to this \ illagc, taking with him Charlie worn at Peaa'a 
" ” ” (Nov ) 

Ndegele, a Kiungani lad, of the Mwera tribe, 

w ho had just supplied himself w ilh a w'lfe, Cornelia, from 

among Miss Thackeraj 's giils She w'as to teach the girls, 

being the second female native teacher of this Mission on 

the mainland B)' No\cnibci the station was occupied 

About this time New ala was held again by 

•' Kara 0 Janaon 

the Rev C Janson and the Re\ A C Goldfinch , 

The former was rathei disappointed in Matola Nowaia 
He suspected him of mixed motives in his desire for a 
Mission, and of making as much as possible out of his 
building contract This w'as not unlikely in one not )'el 
even a catechumen New ala proved a good centre for 
influencing the Makuas and Makonde Edw'in Ramathani, 
w'ho had come as interpreter from Kiungani, waxed shy 
when Mr Janson began to pieach, and could not translate, 
so Matola acted as interprctci himself, doing it very w^ell , 
and W'as so much pleased w'lth himself that next time 
Edwin began to interpret he w'atched him closely, till he 
could exclaim triumphantly, “You have left something 
out ! ” After which the chief was allowed to interpret. 
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The history of these Rovuma Missions was, till the fate- 
ful year of 1S82, an essentiall> quiet and unobtrusive one 
Tliere was little of the romance attachinij to Masasi, — but 
“ the trivial round, the common task,' arc chronicled a^ain 
and again, — a most satisfactory state of things foi the 
Mission, if umntcicsting to the student of histoij’ Flciirj , 
it is said, dicadcd nothing so much as a “histoiical ad- 
ministration ” 


So for the next two 01 thiec ycais Mi Williams and 
Xdegele worked quietl)- at Mtua, a distiict of about ten 
miles around .\bdallah Pesa’s, wheie the Mission house 
stood Occasional]} Mr Williams found means to collect 
a few Arabs and Swahilis at Lmdi, the seaport 35 miles 
from his station, to talk on religion “ I am often able 
to sa}' a few words for our Loid and Master" 
^*”^by So blest w Cl 0 these " few w 01 ds ” that the Rc\ 
H Claikc was sent to Lindi, and thus the 
chain of stations fiom the coast to the lake 
began to take shape 

The next }'car — the year of the fatal laid on 
Masasi — much woik was going on in the whole 
district The Rc\ C Maples could iccoid many 
tillages which had renounced Islamism, the outward and 
visible sign being their keciiing Sunda}’^ hoi}', instead ol 
Friday A natnc reader, Charles Sulimani, tuivcllcd lound 
these villages, holding classes 


Better still, from New ala, Matola, after gicat 

Matola » I 

declares scarchmgs of heart, came to Masasi to declare 

lilmself ^ 

dosiroua to be himself to bc a catcchumcii Much had 

a Catechumen i r t 1111 1 

to bc given up before this could take place , and 


not m one year nor in two could affairs bc aiiangcd 


Polygamy stands alwa}'s in the way for a chief he must. 
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betoie he can he baptiyeci, put away all his wives save one, 
and mil'll make n piv:)pci settlement for the others and their 
children, lie.itinij them onlv as sister.- Manv tribal cus- 
toms connoctod w ilh heathendom and witchcraft must be 
given up — if pn-sible without ahenatinq; his people. But 
from this time Matola set his face tow'ards Christianity, 
c\en suggesting suiicndering his chieftainship and coming 
to luc ncai Masasi But four months later came the raid, 
and \cwal.i was the cit_\ of lofiige for the released slave.s 

For when all aioiind him were fl\ mg to the impenetrable 
ilakonde thickets, whcic alone they felt safe from the 
Magwangwaia, this tiiic friend, M.itula, said, “If any escape 
from Masasi, thc\ w ill come to me, and I mu.st be here to 
help them ” Thus, when Mt. Maples and his party stag= 
geicd in, stalling and ill, he was there to tend and feed 
them 

The next icai, after an.xious consultation ThenioTB 
with Matolci, It was decided to move the colony 
m a bod\ fiom Masasi to Xewala, or rather 
to Chilonda, a spur of the Makondc plateau, close to 
It, and close to a good place of refuge in case of danger. 
Thus the raiding of Alasasi bi ought about the great 
w ish of Matola foi i esidcnt missionaries 

The n.itiie colonists set to woik to build church and 
schools and to cleai ground, and being paid with beads, 
brass wire and calico, could bin food, winch was plenti- 
ful, while time was allowed them to build their new 
houses, and to jilant mai/c and pumpkins. The church 
was built cntircl} of bamboos, poles, and thatch, costing 
£io, and calculated to last seven or eight years Matola 
took a deep mterest in all, coming over on Sunda) s to 
heai and to ask counsel on stopping w itchcraft Supported 
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by Ml Maples, he made up his mind to tiy first to cure 
his people of sorcer}', and if he failed, to abdicate in 
favour of a distant cousin, and to become a Christian — 
a resolution uhich his Chiistian fiicnds must ha\c felt to 
be thankuoithy 

Bishop I'l Mission had the "leat happiness 

®'^sa“o’th"* of a\isit fiom Bishop Smjthics, uho lemained 
DisS^Juiy ”1 the distiict tuo and a half months, making 
himself familial uith the uoik At Ncuala, 

u heiethe Bishop 
aniNcd on Jul} 
28, a confeicncc 
debated whethci 
to stay thcie or 
to migrate to 
the Makoiide 
jilateau, and it 
was decided to 
stay foi another 
\ cai 
T hen the 

nil ciiLUfn \rM«\i\ Ts L i 1 

Jhshop visited 

AtMasasi, P°°t raided Masasi, where he pieached on the 
” tenth Sunday after Trinity, foi Chiistianity 
w’as kept up thcic among a few' natives by Charles Suli- 
mani, with occasional visits fiom the clergy laiokmg 
on the ruined station, how must the Sunda} Gospel 
have come home to the Ihshop Did he remember One 
who w-ept over the Holy City, sajing, If thou hadst 
known”? Did he remember how' shortly before the de- 
struction of Masasi, Mr Maples wrote that the hearts of 
their hearers were cold and dead, and that the>' were too 
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pro‘?peious, adding, “In all time of our wealth, good 
Lord deliver us”’ Now their enemies had indeed come 
upon them, and then teachers were removed The Yaos 
came to heai the Riihop, but not the Makuas, who still 
said openlv’, “ The Makuas don’t know God, and they 
don’t want to know Him” When the Makua chiefs, 
howevei, asked foi the Mission back, he told them thej’ 
had lost their opportiiniU , but that he would trv- to send 
a teacher 

Returning to New ala, he held a confirmation 

_ Retroftt 

and a shoit retreat foi the Mission workers .Newaiaenamg 

Sept 21 

there w ere present the Revs H 1 1 Clarke and 
S Weigall^who had come with the Rishop) , Mr Irving, 
preparing for Holy Orders, with a view to Masasi , Mr 
Williams, from Mtua , and Charles Sulimani Apparentl)' 
the Revs G H Swinny and E B Smith had just arrived, 
the formci hoping to go to the Magwangvvara, the latter 
to vvoik with ^Ii Williams at Mtua What a refreshment 
in the midst of veais of anxious woik must this letreat 
have been ' On the following Sundaj Mi M L Irving 
was oidained to the Diaconate 

The Bishop made some shoit expeditions to 

1 r 1 1 r 1 1 r ST i Blessing tho 

see various duels, and beioie he lelt .New ala viuages. 

Sept 28 

held a solemn service to ask for the village 
the Divine protection against war and pestilence After 
preaching on the subject, he led them in procession lound 
the villages, chanting litanies, heathen and Christian 
alike joining , afterw ards thev had a festiv al and invited 
all the chiefs to dinner 

This was the first Episcopal visit to the Rov uma since 
Bishop Steere founded Masasi eight years befoic 

On his way to the coast the Bishop visited Machemba, 
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a sort of bandit, of whom \\c hcai more In the load 
they met a poor runaAvay, w ho nas found and sci/cd by 
eight or ten of Machemba’s men, and in spite of a 
promise to the Ihshop not to miiidci him, he was strangled 
as soon as thej were out of sight Vciilj’ the land was 
crjing out foi the icigii of Chiist to end the reign of 
Molence Machemba, how’e\ci, gave the Bishop two 
pupils to take back to Zanzibai 

Next year the Bishop came again, on his return from 
his fiist \isit to Nyasa This was the joiiincy on which 
he discovered the souicc of the Liijcnda, which had 
hitherto been believed to rise in Lake Shnwa. On the 
way to New ala thej- spent a few' days with the powerful 
chief Mtarika, who had heard a good lepoit of them 
from Matola 

The Bishop's Reaching Xcwala on Octobei 24, the Bishop 

remained thcie, and in the neigh boui hood, for 
oot 24 moie than a month The ha|)picst e\cnt of 
this Msit was the admission at List of Matola as a catechu- 
men Ills long dcla\ was paitly caused bj- his jjcoplc 
fearing that if he became a Chiistian he could no more 
lead them to war Some openl> talked of leaving him 
and selling themselves into slaveiy But all w.is now 
undei stood, and on the last Sunday of the Chinch’s jear 
Matola w.is to leccive his cioss from the Bishop 

Some eight or nine chiefs, with a goodK- 

Matola becomes 

a Catechumen, crow d of iiatncs, assembled foi the short 1 ao 
Not 22 . , 

scivice, consisting of the commandments, a 

hj'mn, a New Testament Lection, and then the Office 

for the admission of a catechumen, beginning with " The 

Lord IS my Shepherd " Matola w as led to the Bishop 

by Mr Porter and Mr Weigall. Mr Maples then 
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ailvccl the usual questions, and after prayer the Bishop 
pionounced the Exorcism, and ^.ue him the cross, 
worn by all natuc Chiistians, cxhoiting him in English, 
which was interpreted Theic now on!)' remained his 
])nh'gam)’ as an obstacle to his baptism , but it was an 
obstacle which icmaincd neaily to the end of his life, ten 
j cais lalci 

For some time the Bishop had wished to 
remove the Mission Station at Mtua fuithci 111-®®^°^!"™ 
land, as the com cits were too ncai the dcmoral- 
i/ing mfiucnocs of the coast people Thcic was 
a Yao vill.ige six dajs’ maich from the coast, but still one 
long da\’ shoit of Xcwala — Chitangali, whose chief, Bai- 
naba IMatuka, w.is ahead) a Chiistian, being in fact an old 
Kiungani pupil On this village thc\- fixed, and when the 
Bishop |>asscd up to the Magwangwaia m Ma)’, he sent 
the Rc\ Cecil Pollaid and the Rev Cecil Majaliwa theic, 
their fiist Siiiida) being \Miit Sunda) , June 8 Soon after 
the Rci li B L Smith took Mr Pollaid’s j^lacc 

Some account must now be gnen of Cecil 
Majaliwa, who woikcd at Chitangali as long as 
theic was .1 Chitangali to woik at He was a Yao, a re- 
leased slave child received bv Bishop Stccic, and educated 
at Kiungani In August, 1879, he maiiicd Luev Algom- 
bcani, one of the Chiistian gills, and a teacher Befoic 
the Bishop's death he had become a Rcadci, and worked 
at Mbwcni, being vciy devoted to his Bishop, and heart- 
broken at his death 

At the end of 1883 Cecil was sent for a v'cai's tiaining to 
St ^Augustine's College, Cantcrbuij', and rctuin- oraainoa 
ing in Fcbiuar)', 1885, w'orked quietly on toi Apni4 
another )car before receiving deacon’s. Orders at the hands 
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of l^ishop Smythies in Christ Church, Zanzibar, many of 
his Kiunifani and Mbwcni friends fillintj the church for the 
ordination of the thud native clcri') man of the Mission 
He was now sent to Chitangali, and as a specimen of an 
educated native’s lettci we hcie give one from him to 
Archdeacon Hodgson 


“CiiiiVNGVLi, August II, 1886 

“Mv DLvu Fvihlu,— 

“I was very jileased when 1 got the good news of 
Mbweiii that you were all well, though it was other- Majauva's 
wise with our brcthien at Magila and Nyasa But I 
am sorry for you, my father, that you should be all alone 
It IS the same with me here I am left alone in the midst of 
the heathen, like a cottage in middle of a forest . . . The 
children here are not like those at Mbwem There they honour 
the bell, here it is not so One has to hunt them up like wild 
beasts I hav e church every morning at half past six , but I only 
use the Lord’s Prayer and a few Collects, for heie we have no 
Christians but Barnaba , he is the only one . I have 

made it my custom to read by myself every morning from eight 
o'clock to nine o’clock. Then I go my lounds to lookup the 
school children . But on Sundays I have a great deal 
to do . . Prayers at nine m Yao I'lrst I say the Ten 

Commandments in Yao, then the Litany, and after the Litany 
preach, with Barnaba for an inteipretcr When I come out from 
church, I go to the !Makonde towns to preach, and they arc a 
long way off 'Pheii I have Evening Prayer at five For the 
Holy Communion I go over to Newala, hut the two places arc 
a long way apart, so I go once a fortnight I have got 

here a small harmonium , it used to be at Mtua with Mr Joseph 
Williams Many children come to school for the- pleasure of 
hearing the sound of the harmonium. I think if I get some 
pictures they will come better Now the first thing I 

want to teach them is the small Catechism (Bishop Forbes’). 
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'■[he chy bi-foie jestcrdiv I wont to visit a JMakoiulc 
chiLl, and talked to him about the things of Cmd Ho piomisod 
toguc me his sons to be taught Iho Mikonde do not 1o\l 
fiiLiidship lhe> dwell by thcms.Ues in foicsts, and aic \ciy 
much afiaid of otlici people Ihej nevei wish, except 
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possibl) in the rainy season I hey say it is the most unlucky 
thin^ to live nett n itei Non goodbye, lather, my respeels to 
your wife 

“I lemain, tiuly, youi son in Christ, 

‘ Cllil Mvjvuwv ’ 

The loneliness of which he complains was caused by 
the deaths of the Rev J. S. C. Wood at Newala, followed 
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immcclidLcI)' by that of the Rev C b Pollard, Deaths or 
both of fc\cr The latter, being invalided, was ^odand 
on his way to England, but only just lived to ° ® 
reach Mozambique, and died thcic, 111 the British consul’s 
house, tcndcilj. nursed to the end by Mi Hainswoith 
The Bishop, on his return 111 Xovcmbei from 

1 1 X- Bishop 

Jus second visit to Avasa, paid his third visit to Smythies’ 

^1 1 , TT ^ , , , . . < thud visit 

this distiict lie found that there had been a 



little scare of Magwangwara, which ended happih, — the 
most seiious consequence being that the friendly IMasasi 
chief Akumbemba, who had letiicd before them to a hill- 
top, like all the natives, died suddenly of heait disease 
while scaling his tcmpoiarj .ibodc Yohanna, Barnaba’s 
step-son, had been helping Cecil in his school, and wa^ 
now' sent to Newala , and the Bishop returned to Zanzibar, 
taking seventeen boys from Newala and Masasi to Km- 
ngani It was, he said, very tiustmg of the parents to send 
them, for, bairing slave-sticks, his party looked just like a 
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bldve caravan It was a great step forward for 
^reciSt^* free boys from the mainland to recruit the 
Kiungani which once consisted entiiely 

of freed slave boys 

Now that the Mission had spread on the mainland, how 
well It was that a Bishop who could travel was at the 
helm > He visited this district, the next year, both in 
going up for his third Nyasa visit and in coming down 

In going up m Tunc, he made peace between 

The Bishop's , r 

fourth visit two Yao chiefs 

^fitthviaS* In coming back, he held a conference at 
New ala, where, among other things, the custom 
known as Uny ago was discussed The custom varies in 
„ \arious tribes The one constant feature is cer- 

unyago 

tain dances, with singing Much that is heathen 
and very objectionable is mixed up with Unjago customs 
Hence they are incompatible with the acceptance of Chiis- 
tianity A good chief can stop the woist features, but even 
so the songs arc abominable Of course theoiphan chil- 
dren belonging to the Miasion nc\ei join in an Unjago 

Something very inteicstmg now hapjjencd 
becomes Barnaba Matuka’s uncle, Nakaam, a powciful 
aniparat paramount Yao chief, died Barnaba was 

mount Chief, , , , , 1 r i 

chosen to succeed him over the heads of several 


senior men His elder unchosen brother said that the 
chiefs chose him because the breadth his Christianity had 
given to his character had made him quite the leading 
man in the district Barnaba had a difficult time His 
Confirmation was fixed for the time of his invcstituie with 
the name and dignity of Nakaam. Moreover he, a Chris- 
tian chief, found himself, to his horror, legally possessed of 
several wives, his predecessor’s being by custom inherited. 
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Till he had made legal and honourable provision for them, 
he could not be confirmed l^ut he came ^4,, 
through it all \\cll , was m\csted at Masasi, 
and managed to get to Ncwala in time for the Confirma- 
tion. III'! “lOns and steps m weic also confirmed 

The Ti,0 uagwa 
next“®"“®““® 
year thei e \\ as 
again a ■war 
scare The Ma- 
gwangw'ara did, 
in fact, visit the 
country, and the 
natives fled 
Cecil Majaliw a, 
w'ho had just 
brought his 
w ife and four 
children to Chi- 
tangdli, put them 
in safety on the 
hills, and re- 
mained himself 
at his post till 
danger w as o\ er 
This was really 
couiageous, for 
all the New ala 
natives absconded to the Makonde plateau, dw'elhng 
in booths like the Jew's at the Feast of Tabernacles 
The Magwangwara will not climb a hill, so they were 
safe there , but the desperate fear with w hich they 

P 
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went about uas iii'^tanced by a little scene witnessed by 
Mr Wathen, of Xewala The plateau rises i,ooo feet of 
sheer wall abo\e the lowlands, and only by precipitous 
goat paths could the people scramble dou n for m atcr As 
Mr Wathen and his men were passing near this water, 
they were taken foi Magwanguara, and heard a yell of fear 
as a boy dashed doun the gullj' and ran a mile or two 
without stopping , after him ran his father, wishing he 
could go as fast as the boy, after him a giandmolhcr 
tumbled down the path and stalled at a good lun , but 
the two last heard reason, and thankfull}- stopped when 
they recognised a white man 

When the Magw angwara came, they marched 
Mag^angwaraas far as Machcmba’s, w ho fortunately defeated 
puna) find the iminciblc warnois left about 

fifty shields on the field of battle 

This inroad occasioned one of those migrations of a 
whole village so puzzling to a gcogiaphei , for when one 
traveller has gi\cn latitude and longitude, the next 
discovers a serious discicpancy in the site But if puzzling 
to the geographer, it is worse for the missionarj, who 
site of Newaia follow his people and lose all his build- 

'^iStomfla'’ ‘•cen the wisdom of the tempo- 

piatoau rary buildings at New ala The move was only 
to the dense undeigiow'th of the Makondc table-land, just 
above old New ala, the leason being that the Magwa- 
ngwara arc lost without the huge Zulu shields they still 
carry, and they cannot drag them through the thick 
underwood Feeling that even this migiation might not 
be final, more temporary buildings w'ere put up, and 
probably the entire mission buildings at Newala have 
never been worth more than ;fioo, 
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Hcic the Bishop found them in May, 1889 Bishop’s 
He had visited Chitangnli, and had been dc- 
lighted with Cecil Majaliwa’s noik, who, after 
a year and a half, was able to piesent twelve candidates foi 
baptism, the chief's n ife among them, making tu ent)’-two 
Chiistians iindei his cate, and when all the twenty-two 
were confirmed, the good chief, Xakaam, intcipietcd the 
charge llis stepson, Yohanna, now came to take the 
school under Cecil 

It will be rcmembcicd that in 1887 the Bishop Rasoueof 
met near the Roviima the onlj Masasi Chiis-“*‘‘“'‘™‘" 
tian woman who had not been lansomcd from the Magw'a- 
ngw aia, and that he failed at that time to obtain her release 
The next year Jlr Portei managed to iccovcr her, and 
aftei SIX vcais of slavciy Lilla Mawe^ai had kept her 
Chiistian hcait, so that the Bishop now had the happiness 
of confiiming hei at Masasi, befoie going on to the Lake 

The )oai 1890 was tioublcd owing to some 
of the chiefs not submitting kind!) to the bo^^Bon'tiie 
German jiowci, to which thi-. distiict had been 
assigned as a " sphoic of influence in the general 
mania foi possessing Afiica” Great distuist of the new 
European powci was natui ally felt at fimt, tiavelling was 
interiuptcd, and the Mission woik Inndcied, not by the 
Geimans, but bj- the native-, unfiicndly to them This 
was onl)’ tcmpoiarv', and of coiiise oui missionaries in the 
German sphcic act lo) .ilh to the German authoiities, teach- 
ing then people to look to the Jvmpcior as then suzerain 

Thisvcai was maikcd bv the thud milestone 

■’ G 1 T 1 TbeUatlve 

to a native ministry Ihcfiistwas vv’hen John Ministry 

■' , rl- 1 Swedl 

Swcdi and Gcbrge Farajallah definitely offeicd suMeacra. 

f 6D ay iDiU 

themselves for the ministiy by being made 
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Deacon, subdeacons The second was reached when 

Jane 8, 1879 Swcdi was made a deacon, and now, on 

°*flrstnati7^''’thc clai’ of the Apostle of the Gentiles, the 

Prleat of _ t , , 

Dniveisitiea’ fiist natue piiest of the Mission was ordained 

mission, 

Jan 26,1890 m Christ Church 

Here in Zanzibar, afar fioni the cradle of Chnstianitj , 
afar off in time and place and customs, knelt Cecil Maja- 
liwa, first of all his race to be called to the Christian priest- 
hood Four chaplains of the Ihitish Na\y took part m 
the laying on of hands, and Aichdeacon Jones-Bateman 
preached on the text, “This is the day which the Lord 
has made ” 

“Two days’ whole holiday was given m honour of the event 
in all schools throughout the Mission It is not easy to estimate 
what this day will become in the annals of the East African 
Church, nor what must have been the feelings of any present 
who could remember the old sad scenes that used to take place 
in that very spot where now one rescued fiom actual slaveiy thus 
received his heavenly Master’s commission to loose the captive 
bonds of sm from the hearts of his fellow-countrjmen " 

A touching example of the way m which an Afiican 
viewed the immense significance of this ordination is 
found in a letter which Cecil received from St Mark’s 
Mission, Transkei, Kaffiaria, written by the Rev. T K 
Masiza, the fiist South African native priest, on hearing 
the joy’ful news, to expicss his rejoicing sj'mpathj' In 
return Cecil wiotc a charming reply from Chitangali 
Want of Lady ^hc want of English lady w'orkers for the 

Workers Rovuma district was much felt The boys, as 
they grew' up, had to take heathen wives, and thus fell 
under heathen influence, for an African literally leaves 
father and mother and cleaves to Ins wife and to //er 
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people Mothcrs-in-law arc stem lealiticb in Afiica For 
it IS a cm ions outcome of poljqamy that the children 
obey the mother before the father, feeling her to be their 
own parent The father, who divides his affection between 
many wives, has a div idcd authoi ity over his children One 
mothcr-in-law in this district even took, away a catechu- 
men’s wife, because he did not work hard enough for her 
In this year died a conveit, whose history illustrates the 
ups and dowms of Mission woik 

Chailes Suhinani was the first fiee Makua to 
come to school at Masasi in 1876, and the next Oharios 

Sullniftiil 

year he came under the influence of the Rev 
Chauncy IMaplcs, he being then eighteen years old 
Charles was a singular c\ccption to the Makua don’t-carc 
attitude of mind Mr Maples, whom he loved dearly 
through all \'icissitudcs, says of him 

“ His contrition for his sms was as deep, and his devotion for 
our Lord as tender, as any it has been my pmilege to witness " 


Among his tcacheis he was also det'oted to the Rev H H. 
Clarke. 

Rapti7cd on Whitsunday, 1878, and named after a dear 
brother of Mr Maples, he was, two years later, brought to 
Zanzibar for confirmation by'^ Mr Clarke Mr Maples, 
w'ho arrived from England just aftei, took him to Magila, 
w’here, with earnest prepaiation, he received liis first Com- 
munion Returning to Masasi, he marned one of the 
Christian colonists, and, working as a reader, sowed much 
good seed in the villages round 

In the Magwangwara raid (1882) he behaved 
like a Chiistian hero. His wife was among the 
c.iptives, and he at once gave himself up for 
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her, lci>t bhc should suffer dishonour The Magwangwaia 
asked why the Christians did not fear those who could 
kill them \Vith deep icvcicncc Chailcs made answer, 
“Because it is only out bodies you can kill with your 
spears, it is our souls that we caic about, and you can't 
touch them” It is said that the savages weic awestruck, 
having never realized theic was that in man which they 
could not kill A man giving himself foi his wife im- 
pressed them much Next day Mr Poitei ransomed him 
ohariosSuu- Aftci this Chadcs woiked on at Masasi, stay- 
manisfau, thcicwith Ml I’oitor, when the cmigiation 
to New ala took place Then came his temptation He 
had woiked hard, out of kindness, to lansom his lelations 
and friends, but instead of handing them over to then 
natural chiefs he kept them under himself The lust of 
power awoke in him, and he began to make himself a 
petty chief No advice would he take, and he became 
involved in much that was sinful , and in his sin he re- 
mained foi about five yeais. till, in 1888, his conscience 
awoke, and he wrote to Archdeacon Majilcs at 
repontanoe ^^^sa, asking to comc and see him, saving, 
"Though I have had man) masteis m Chiisl, vet I have 
only one fathei ’’ The next >eai fi889) he joined the 
Bishop’s cai avail when going up for his fouith visit to 
Likoma, and Chaihc acted as eook One night some- 
thing happened which made a gicat impicssion on him 
He and another man w ere 1 ) mg on the edge of the dark- 
ness by the camjj fiie, when a lion came up suddenly, 
without roaring, and made a mistake for the first and 
probably the last time in its life — passing by Charles he 
seized the Bishoji’s saucepan of poriidgc Finding this 
uneatable, he dropped it, again passed by Charles, and 
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Utis sliUllccl and dn\cn off by the other man, who was 
saj ing his pia^eis Chailes felt that God had bavcd him 
from the paw of the lion to give him space to repent At 
Likoma the joy of full Confession and Absolution awaited 
him Surely his father and guide must have felt that 
happiness of nhich John Colei idge Patteson spoke when 
as a little child he longed to be able to say the Absolu- 
tion, “ because it must make jjeoplc so happy ’’ 


After this Charlie was advised to enter the 
ser\ice of the Gcimans at Lindi, and he le- 
mained steadfast for the little time left him In 


CharlBB Suli- 
mani shot in 
an amtuscade 
(October) 


the following October, as he was guiding the Germans 
through Machemba's distiict, they fell into an ambuscade, 
and Chailes Sulimani was '■hot dead, and buiicd the same 
evening A little cioss aftciwards maiked the spot w’heie 
he rests, undci the shadow of Him who had brought back 
and forgiven llis eriing child, “ foi he loved much” 

B)' the end of the year the Chiistian chief, Barnaba, had 
brought about a good undei standing between the Germans 
and the natives, and all was quiet 

Por the next two yeais there is little to 
lecoid The Bishop visited the Rovuma dis- 
tiict in 1891 and i <192, and found all well In eightS'visit 
the fiist he spent Whitsuntide and Tiinity Sun-*®*®™’*^' 
day at Lindi and Chitangali At the latter he baptized 
the first Makondc, and also baptized Nakaam’s nephew 
and hen , and he visited Mivva, a sub-station entirely 
begun by Cecil In the latter jear he spent Ash Wed- 
nesday with Cecil, and, noticing a peculiar collection of 
lice, beans, etc, round the font, inquired the meaning. 
” Oh I ” said Cecil, “ being a fast day, no Christians would 
think of eating their nndday meal They have brought 
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it to offer to God This food will be bold for the poor 
and gnen to the Church ” 

of There were great changeb among the orkei s 
worSers time, but, roughly speaking, Mr Poiter 

and Mr Halnb^\orth occupied Newala, and their place was 
taken by the Rev R F Acland-Hood when they took 
their holida\ The Rev T L Ta>lorhad died in chaigc 
of Masasi The Rev E Bucknall Smith, who attended 
hib deathbed, w as building a new Masasi , the Rc\ Alfied 
Carnon (ordained 1891) remaining at old Masasi By the 
end of 1892, how e\er, the Re\ William Porter was once 
more at Masasi, with a deacon — the Rev J C I lames — 
under him At Newala, Mr Acland-Hood was joined 
a little later by the Rev James Grindrod , while Cecil 
was still at Chitangali, which, in 1891, had undergone 
a migration There were also a large body of native 
teachers working under the cleigy, some of them occupj- 
ing sub-stations 

When the Bishop came in 1893, his reception 
TlieBlBhop'B r 1 1 , ^ ^ V 

nintiiTiiit was even more joyful than usual At Chita- 

ngali the natives came out to meet him, bring 

guns, and throwing dust on their heads, which, contiaij 

to Jewish use, IS a sign of gladness Behind them came 

Cecil Majaliwa and Barnaba Nakaam Little more than 

five jears ago these two had been the only 

Christians, now it was a Christian village 

Better btill, Cecil could ask the Bibhop to make 

two of his friends Readers These were Cypnani Chitenjc 

and Hugh Mtoka — both since in Holy Orders For this 

the waiting time of thirty years was worth while, and 

worth while, too, the precious lives poured forth like water 

for love of the lost sheep of the Good Shepherd. The 
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Afiican it was piovcd at last, can teach and unclci stand 
the Vfiican 

\.t Xcwala too the Bishoos wa-^ a hapoN 
Newala „ . , , , , 

M-iit 1 01 in the school weie a\ci one hundiccl 

bo\s on \\ hitsLin c\c thiit\-si\ candidates wcic bapti/cd, 
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while on Tiinitj Sunday sc\cnty candidates wcic con- 
fiimed 


In the Whitsun week the Bishop visited 
Lmanp’s, Lumantra, a villaiic lyinir in dense Mahonde 
* bush, about twenty -five milcb fiom New ala. 
The Bishop eiitcicd riding on his donkey, which, as he 
said, caused about as much sensation as Wombwell’s 
menagerie in an English village Here the native teacher 
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wa*) taken ai\ay to puisne his studies at Kiungani, and 
cinothei u as left ui his stead 

Alasasi also uas \isitcd, nhcie a ncu sub-station, 
^Ikueia, had been stalled 

Once again New ala was to see its Bishop Tha Bishop’s 
111 Ad\cnt he came to the distiict, and, it 
seems .ilmost monotonous to sa\, he found all ^ 
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in good 01 del It was hcie that he heaid of the founding 
of the Unangu Mission b) Di lime (alieady mentioned), 
and by an inspiration thought of sending Yohanna Ab- 
dallah, Xakaam’s stepson, theie as soon as he was or- 
dained. 
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Dunn" thib visit the Bishop spoke out on the status 
Bishop women as affected by polj'gainj' He boldly 
advised the ladies to take the law into their own 
of Women hands, and to refuse to live with husbands who 
took another wife It was an absolutely unheard-of thing 
for women to take any action, but he was not without 
hope that they might do so After all it would be a less 
change than that wrought m the position of women by 
the coming of Christ Compare their position under 
Solomon with their position when a Greater than Solomon 
had come and touched the hearts and hands of women, 
and uttered His Tahtha Cumi, making possible the 
dignity and glory of the Christian wife and mother, aj', 
and of the “ Consecrated Virgin ” 

To such a future for African women w’e confidently look 
forward. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MAf.ILA IN THE BONDt COUNTRY. 

" Seisf the hantfit spuad //f fold, 

Sprotid if loitk no faltu tn^ kold, 

Sp! f id ttt foldings ht^h and fan , 

Ilf oil su flu Cios^ tliue ’ 

— KnDLr, 

W E must pick up again the thread of the Magila 
story, whose early founding and temporary occu- 
pation, followed by the beginning of Archdeacon Farler’s 
work, have been told before ^ 

During the )’ears 1880-1886 the building of leei 
the permanent stone chuich takes a prominent 
place in the stor}- Church building is apt to 
bring out nhat is good in the faithful, binding them to- 
gether foi a common object It also laises the keenest 
opposition of the enem)' And so it was here 
The Aichdeacon asked leave of Charlie 
Kibwana to quarry stone for the church in his 
shamba, and se\eral tons were taken. 

“Last week," wiites the Archdeacon, “I found that our people 
had cut up his shamba a good deal with holes and hillocks, so I 
sent for him and offered him a kanzu and a dollar for his kind- 
ness in giving us leave to win the stone He indignantly refused 
to take them, and said, ‘ hat is this for ? Why will you not let 
me share in the work for God ? Am I not a Christian ’ Shall I 


‘ See chapters iv , v , and vii. 
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take money for this stone’ God placed tlie stone there, and 
shall it not be used to build a church for Hi', honour and lilory? 

I will not take a present I want to share in building our 
church. ’ 

AnnadrMiat. I" i^Si a mason, Mr Gill, had come to 
^lagila, and in two years’ time the station was 
(1880) entirely rebuilt Church buiklinti had alrearh 
begun in such earnest that a party of armed Rondcis 
arrived to foibid the woik, which they were peisuadcd was 
a foit to dominate the whole country They cut off com- 
munication w ith the coast, and for a few days there w as 
actual danger 

“I invited their chiefs oicrto sec what we were doing But 
instead of one or two chiefs they sent a small army of solditis, 
with orders to fight us and destroy the church and M^sion 
station I had a sharp attack of fever, when I was suddenly told 
that the valley was full of armed men, bent upon fighting Our 
native Christians began to gather their guns, but I told them to 
put them away, and we all w'ent down unarmed to meet these 
Makumbe people I went up to the chief man, and asked what 
he wanted He said we must give up building, give up teaching 
^ and preaching, and live like heathens After a long 
stopped talk I promised to stop the church building for a 
little while, but the rest of their demands I utterly 
refused With a little patience and tact wc got them to go away 
All the people of this country stood round us splcntiidly, and this 
trouble has created a Ijond of sympathy between u-, and the 
heathen w'hich will greatly aid oui work^’ 

For a time, therefore, a smaller tcmpoiary church was 
built 

The Rev. \V D Lowndes, who joined the Mission in 
1 88 1, was now able to relieve Mr. Farler of a great deal of 
work of the more secular kind. 
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then four died (could not stand the climate), and the remaining 
t«o aic hid ii[i 

Caiij 111^ it nil men -i heads \\as sloii and c\pcnsnc, and, 
woisc still the N) lU i pLi)[)le aflei 1111411111" it the idea of 
buinin<4 stone fin an) tiling less piccunis than sihci, le- 
fiised to let it be bill nt 01 taken The Archdeacon mote 
foi soldieis fiom Zan/ibai, to insist on the lime beiii^ 
cai 1 led The bishop, hoi\ ei , 1% lote 
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‘ ']'he more I think of it the more it seems to me 

<Vo7 28.} 

The Butisp'B tliat the ^ffunti people have a nght to interfere with 
the berning of lime in the Xyika near them 
I should think there is no doubt that they have a light to cut 
wood and to cultiiate the ground where 5’cm ha^e been burning 

lime . . H sajs the lime lies within a gun-hot of the 

actual clearings of the Mfunti people If anj thing like this is 
true, I am sure we ought to make an agreement with them, and 
satisfy all reasonable claims 

So successful was thi- cour-e, that bt o months later the 
Archdeacon « rites 

‘ All our troubles are over . . .V letter 

came from Umba to sa) that the people who had 
fan. 2 l‘ refused to let us burn lime anymore in the wilder- 
ness, and demanded lift) dollars for leave to carry 
what we had burnt, had now accepted my offer of thirtj dollars 
to settle all claims in the place where we burn lime, and al=o the 
perpetual right to carry lime through their country. I am so 
pleased that I intend, on my next visit to Umba, to make them a 
present of twenty dollars, to show them that it was not money I 
contended for, but justice 

Bv Easter Dav the temporary stone church 
Tbetem- ' ' ^ • 

poraryohnrcii was finished, and the Archdeacon wTOte joyfully 
opened - 

that it was crowded in eyery part, though twice 

the size of the first church, the chief and all his officers 

coming in state, and every confirmed Christian com- 

“It was a grand sight to see this large congregation worship- 
ping the Risen Saviour , not freed slaves, but free natives, coming 
of their own accord, because they felt the need of God I heard 
one man say, ‘ I could never feel hungry here, it is so beautiful.’ ” 

Mr. Gill had also erected a new stone house, with bed- 
rooms upstairs, for the missionaries , a great improvement 
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on the mud huts uhcrc, when it rained, mud below and 
mud descending fiom abo\e were the missionary’s portion 
by day and night 

As the natives acquned more confidence in 

Confidence of 

the builder^, the ijeimancnt church went on the Natives 

^ gained 

again Bj' the end of 1883 we hear of the 

north aisle being loofcd in, and the next year the church 

was half finished, and waiting only for funds, while the 

nati\ es said “ Let the missionai les go w here they like, 

build wheie they like, teach all the Bondcis” 

The spiiitual work during these jears had advanced and 
retreated, but only like the waves of a steadily flowing 
tide This was a tiuc native chinch Many people say 
“Wheie IS the diffeiencc between free men and freed 
slaies? A slate may be of higher rank, and only recently 
taken” But the Chiistianity of the slave, ficed and given 
to the Mission, IS moieoi less a thing of course, the free 
native serves God of his own accoid Bj the end of 1882, 
tw'o native deacons — John Swcdi and James Chala Salfe)’, 
three leaders — Acland Sahcia, Lawience Kombo, and 
Ackw'orth Songolo, with eight native schoolmasters, were 
at work in the district 

Early in the same }car Archdeacon Failei writes 

“We have been having some little trouble with the 
natives Not our neighbours, they weie involved 
with us, but people living some distance off, who 
have been urged by the coast Mohammedans to diive 
us out of the countr) I got wind of the matter, and sent a 
friendly chief to the meeting with a letter, which nobody could 
read , but as I had coached my friend up in its contents, and he 
held It in his hand, as he delivered my message, it did quite as 
well 'fhey thought it a great compliment on my part Every 
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one took the letter and solemnly looked at it, and expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied We were then \oled with acclama- 
tion ‘ the brothers of the natives ’ The coast people were vei > 
angry, but my friendly chief told them tlie> had tried to breed 
discord in the land, and told manj lies.” 

In May he writes 

“The work grows beyond my control I cannot check it, I 
can onl) try to guide it fJut we must ha\e a doctoi, another 
musical priest, and a schoolmaster who can play the harmonium 
and train the chon ” 


Dr Potrie these limits lias soon supplied 

uie ouua'S Michaelmas, Di Petne, sent b_i the 

Guild of St Luke as their fust medical mis- 
sopt 19 siuiiaii .aimed at Magila, iihcic hciias icsidcnt 
thicc years IIis ciiies iicic the tfieatest help to the 
Mission, takinc; the place, as the Ihshop rcmaikcd, of the 
miracles in the Early Church 
Mazagija's ^^t’t noii , as cvci, thc tarcs iicic amonq the 
o^iuB cross, coin A yountj catechumen, named May.iijija, 
June 14. felloiiship iMth the faithful foi 

takiiifj a second iiifc This a catechumen, of course, pro- 
mises not to do Tiiic, thcic were cxtcnuatmir ciiciim- 
stanccs Thc first 11 ifc had iiin an ay three y'cars bcfoiv, 
and he thought her "one for good, but on his m.u 1 i.ige 
she icappcarcd, demanding her lights Thc second iiife 
had been highly' paid for, and his father would not hcai oi 
his gi\ Higher up I'or five ycais he had been held back 
from baptism prcMOusly, fiom doubts of his real conver- 
sion Ii\en now he wished to follow' Christ and t\\Q clcsturi 
(customs) of thc land , so that w hen thc Archdeacon 
publicly look away his cross, asking if he valued a few' 
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sliccp above hi"? salvation, it had a great cITcct • gj, rope„t. 
epcntancc fullo^^ccl, and on St Baitholomcn’s reatoratlmi, 
D.n he made a public confession, and leceived 
back his cioss, ha\ing put awaj the second wife 

Fiom lime to time the good seed sown in early dajs 
was found A man, who came to church foi the first time, 



was hearfl repeating the Lord’s I'la^er, and '-aid he liiid 
been taught ten \ ears ago b\ Mr Fra'-cr 

On ( hiistm.is E\c the jxial of bells sent out 
In LacU’ Elmabcth Clements lang for the first atMagua, 

Dec 24 

time I just a month after Christ Church bells 

hiul iimg their first peal; Heforc dajbicak on f hiistmas 
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Day the boys ^^elc ringing them con amore, and the natnes 
were delighted with the sound 

Early next jear Archdeacon Farler leturned to England 

for a year’s lest, the Rev H W Woodward remaining 

at Magila in his place Before the Archdeacon goes let 

us examine his daily work Hcic is the ic- 
A day's work 1 r i • 1 

coi cl of a daj’ s w 01 Ic 

“6 am, rise 6 30, !Matins 7, L ’s wife came to say her 
husband had beaten her, and she would go to her mother I 
sent foi L , and heard his story Succeeded in reconciling them 
730, breakfast 8, dressed the hurts of fi\e men 835, in- 
spected kitchen roof, which was letting llie ram thiough Ordered 
repairs 9-1030, received outpatients, and made up medicine 
1030-12, business, including instructions for storing rice, etc , 
bu)ing wood, finding diam wiongly made, had it altered, settled 
dispute between tw 0 goat-boys , looked at bullocks foi sale 1 2, 
se\t 12 T5, class for heathen and catechumens 1, prnate 
instruction to Christians r 15, lunch 2, cook asked adsice 
about fowls, Ackworth alrout work 215, reading and rest 3, 
instructions about work Paid monthly wages 4, tea 4 15, 
Mission accounts for month 5, went with Lawrence to Mbwego 
to measure ground for school chapel Addressed the people on 
our purpose in coming 6 45, returned and found Selengc w ith 
letter from Mr AVoodward at Umba, felt too tired to attend to 
It, and told him to come to me in the morning 7 p m., dinner 
8, evensong 8 30, saw a patient 8 45, saw Ackworth about 
his reading g, retired to ray room 10, saw all shut up, wound 
up clocks, and went to bed ” 

During Ills absence a desultory war went on between 
the Wadigo and Bondcis , but more melancholy w ere the 
Aman-eatiDg ‘’toi‘>es of a man-catiiig hon He attacked a 
woman and little girl walking between Magila 
and Umba. The people, who lan up at then screams. 
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found the lion eating the woman, while the little child beat 
the biiite with a stick of mahogn, crying “Leave goof 
mother , lea\c go of mother” Verih , if a mother’s love is 
strong as death, the love of a child does not fall "hort 

Anothei time he walked up to John Swedi's wife as she 
sat on her bara/.a with her children, in her husband’s 
absence Nothing could have saved her if the animal had 
not (as she said) been led by God into a pit made for 
snaring such animals , and she had time to shut up the 
house In the end a Digo hunter killed him with poisoned 
arrow s, but before the poison had taken effect the hunter 
himself had fallen a victim to the animal he had shot 

Early in 1884. the Aichdcacon leturned with Bishop 
Smv thics, and in Lent they went up. together with the 
Rev Duncan Ti avers, to the Usambara country 

Reaching Wagila, thev’ found the adherents 
of the Mission diawn up to leceivc them The 
party came iidmg on donkc}s, the Bi'^hop’s a 
noble white Muscat donkey Thus they passed through 
the oiangc avenue 

“'lo me,’ said the Bishop, ‘ no English village could bring 
the same feelings of strange emotion as that first sight of Magila 
To sec Christ our J.ord enthroned m the midst of heathen 
Afrit a, lo sej hcie, faraway from civilization, a civilized Chris- 
tian Village , to sec the men and women rush forward from their 
work in the field lo gieel the man whom tht} look upon as their 
father, and who for all these jears has devoted his life to them — 
this was quite diffeient from an} thing one has ever experienced 
. . . bo near arc the mountains that on the fir-.t evening I 
climbed up one of the lower heights, from which I had a splendid 
view of all the beautiful country, and right away to Zanzibar 
Island, eighty miles off But it must not be thought we are 
housed very luxuriously at Magila Our dming hall is what you 
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^\ould call a mud barn with a thatched loof . . . Mv bed 

loom, which scr\cs as a sitting room also, is a comparatncly new 
luxury, hut it has a mud floor and walls 'Ihc chuich is no 
doubt a marvel of skill to the natives, hut it would haidly he 
thought respectable for a small village in Lngland AVc aie now 
building a much laigei one 
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■‘Just now thev have all been in feai of famine 
Rain-makmg . , , , , , , , 

fiom the ram being so late in coming, and lalelv llie 

rliiefs had a meeting, and pioposed that they should send a goat 
to Kibanga, the gieatcst chief in the country, to ask him to bung 
the ram ... Mr J^avender said he suijposed that they 
were going to send to Kibaiiga, because he was the most power- 
ful, but the Sultan was moie powerful than he, and the Queen 
of England nioie powciful than the Sultan To this they 
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agiecd Then he said but even she could not bring ram , there 
was only One wlm could One man pointed up to heaven Mr. 
Lavender said, ‘Yes , it was only Gon who could send the rain, 
and they had belter keep their goats, and ask Him to help them ’ 
They did not (piite sec it, but said they would postpone the 
meeting , and before the time was up the ram came, and they 
are all out here planting 

“AVe had our Confirmation on Palm Sunday, Paimsuuday 
when twenty one natives were confirmed . atMagiia 

-Vmongst those confirmed was the old chief from Umba — Senikali 
and his wife lie walked over from Umba (twelve miles) on 
k’riday, though he has a bad foot, which must have made it very 
painful to him AVe bi-gan with a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion at si\ o clock for the Lnghsh speaking new comers Then 
at seven o’cloek we had the Confirmation, the addresses being 
inteipietcd by Air Al'oodwaid . . 

“Then theie followed a irroccssion of palms loiind the village, 
in which the whole population took pait, as lliey have always been 
aceustomed to do on Palm Sunday, and afterwards there was 
Holy Communion 111 Swahili . . Several duels came in to 

the serviee fiom the surrounding villages 

‘T hope to baptize three bo)s on Easter Eve, one of whom has 
(luite a histor) He said he was a free boy, an orphan, that he 
had heard of the Alission, and was determined to come and be 
taught He accordingly asked a man who was coming here to 
bring him, but on the way the man sold him as a ^stolon Boy 
slave He was afleiwards sold to another man not 
far off, who one day happened to come here, bringing the boy 
with him lie told Mr AVoodvvaid that he wanted to come and 
be taught at the Mission, but his master would not let him 
Howevei, the hoy said he was a free boy, and deternnned not to 
be a slave . . Mr AVoodward then managed to ledeem 

him, and set him free last Chiistmas Day After some little tune 
the boy came and said ho had found the man who had stolen 
him, and he turned out to be a man who is sometimes employed 
by the Mission, and who had been baptized According to the 
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custom of the countrj’, the matter was referred to his friends, who 
decided that the man should either be sold himself, or work out 
the redemption money paid for the bo\, and the man is now work- 
ing for the Mission until he pajs off the monej . . . It will 

take him nearlj a year to keep himself and work out the sum 
The whole matter shows that even baptized Christians take often 
a long time before they can see such a crime in its true light ’ 

But the Archdeacon could not take up his residence 
here again til! January, 1886. and Mr Woodward's health 
compelling a holiday Magila and its sub-stations were left 
to younger heads, who threw themsehes warmly into the 
breach Magila was chiefly worked by the Rev C S B 
Riddell 

A visit from the Bi-'hop cheered them all in 1885 The 
buildings progressed, and now Mr. Gill had nearly com- 
pleted the quadrangle, which ''in spite of flies; has ever 
since crowned Magila hill The stone church stands at 
one end, while houses for the missionaries, dining-hall, 
hospital, houses for boys and natives, and a store-house 
form the sides, and the Archdeacon’s house and school 
w ere at the other end 

2 deeply interesting event occurred during 

°i 5 ngton“' ^^is Visit to IMagila James Hannington, Bishop 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, visited Zanzibar 
The most cordial kindness existed between the members of 
the C M S Mombasa Mission and those of the Universities’ 
Mission Their differences of opinion as to modes of 
Church thought and practice seem but of slight import- 
ance in the presence of the kingdom of Satan, which all 
Christians are resisting Brother draws closer to brother, 
with the feeling, “ Whether it were I or they, so we preach, 
and so ye believed ” 
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Bishop Ilannington, then a priest, had preached in 
Chriit Chuich, Zan/ibai, June 19, 1882, “ as a small return 
for the many kindnesses the Universities’ Mission had 
shoiMi us” But now he had come to hold counsel i\ith 
Bishop Smythies, and finding he nas at Magila, followed 
him up the country At Mku^i Mi W'allis entertained 
him, and supplied him with a donkey to ride the eleven 
miles to IMagila As he lode, he saw Bishop 

^ 1 Meeting be- 

Smythies coming to meet him, and the v-oiinger tween BiabopB 
man lighted off his beast, and falling on his Hannm|ion, 
knees, asked his biothci’s blessing He tamed 
anhilc at M<igila, holding eainest counsel and discussing 
plans 

In the M.igila lecoic! book stands the signature of 
“James, Bishop of Eastern Kqiiatoiial Afiica” On Feb- 
ruary 10 he departed, and on Octobei 29 in the same year 
nas led out to die by those he j'cained to sate 

Something should be now said of the civil 

° The Bondi 

state of affairs in the Bondc countn \\ e lead Federation of 

Tillages 

of mail} inoic "chiefs*’ hcic than cKcwhcic 
Whole classes of chiefs occiii as catechumens But there is 
no true chief in the distiict, foi since the Wakalindi chiefs 
uere drnen out in 1870, instead of pai amount chiefs 01 
“kings,” a soit of fedeiation of villages took place, each 
having Its ‘'head-man,” often called “chief” 7 'hesc aie 
the jieople who are so plentiful A sort of respect has, 
hovvcvei, ahiav's been [laid to the Sultan of Zanzibar, and 
graduallj also to Kibanga, a [loweiful Ukalindi chief, 
under whose piotcction, at a fortified outpost of Bondc, 
called Handel, lived his nephew, Kin)'assi, the tiue hcii of 
old Kimweri The false Kimw'cri at Vuga often tiicd to 
resume the sway, but unsuccessfully, and the Geiman 
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occupation put an end to such claims Kibanga w'as \ciy 
friendly to the Mission "In ftict,” \uote Mr Geldail, at 
the end of the >ear, “the whole liondc couiiti}- is in toucli 
with the Mission , we aie welcomed e\er)wheie , e\,en the 
Mohammedans are civil ” 


^ext \car the Bishops visit wascxccptionallv 

Bishop ‘ 

Smythiesvisitsinteicstint; He lemained in the disliict seven 

Usanibara ” 

Feb 4 to weeks, and dLiiini^ this tune \isited Kiban^ti 
and Kill) assi The lattei behaved like a ) outh- 
ful Solomon, asking how to get wisdom to lule, how- to 
deal with thieves and those who practised witchcraft He 
was not vei) strong, butsulTered from indigestion, and was 
much struck by the Bishop's advice to eat inodeiatel) 

One evening the Bishop accompanied Mr Riddell round 
his villages "He pi cached at two villages, oui native 
leader, Ackwoith, interpieted It was ciiiite dark long 
before w'c got home This is what Mr Riddell contiiui.dl) 
does, week after week The coiintiv' is full of little 
villages, and he is alwavs going lound from one to the 
other ” 


And then on the Feast of the Annunciation, 

Marcli 25 

Church of the AlaiTila ijcrindiicnt Church was conscci.itcd *it 
Holy Gross, ^ 

Magiia, ]d,,t \\ ant of means, w arfare, and weathei had 

hindered it, but now' it stood complete, con- 
sisting of a nave of five bays, with aisles and an apsid.il 
chancel Then e w as a very dignified High Altar of lough 
stone, covered with cement, inlaid with mosaics in hunt 
The Bishop, Clergy, and choir met m the old Chuich at the 
foot of the Quadrangle, and singing the Litaii) , marched 
to the new' Church on the top of the hill, w Inch w as then 
consecrated under the title of the Holy Cioss It was well 
that this, the first and till lately the only consecrated church 
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111 llic Mission should leceive that name , foi deeply on 
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L\L\\ pi^c of the Mission itcoicK ha's lain the shadow of 
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the Cross It \^.ls a link, too, with good Dr Kiapf's visit 
to Usiimbaici fuity )cars before, when he caived the Cioss 
on one of the tiees 


June 11 O'"* St Raina- 

^ iTidlaruil fever FortLindtelv 

rived dt Magild si\ months 

uLv e s I, KiDNiii the distress (ds on a furmei 

occasion) of not having 
real necessaiies to give him Conscious to the last, he 
received the llolv Sacrament, and died just aftei wards, 
calmly sending a message to the Fiench Mission, which he 
was to have visited “'lell the Fiench I cannot come , I 
am called to Couit " 


In the next two jcais manj lioubles fell on the distiict 
Fire, storm, and war all played their parts m the tiials of 
Magda But before this the longed-for sislcis 
Amvnirf ariived The community of St Raph.icl’s, 
lanabtt Bristol, sent out Sister Agnes, Sister Anne M.ir- 
gaict, and Sister Maiy Elizabeth They 1 cached 
Zanzibar in August, and after a week’s lest stalled for 
Magda, with Miss Allen and Mr Gill At Pangani, vvheie 
they were met bj. Mrs MMllis, they were such objects of 
delighted interest, that they felt like royalty Next morn- 
ing they started on donkeys, single file , for whenever they 
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tiled to hold coin'crse, their donkeys did the same, in most 
defiant sti.nns I he loacl to ilku/i was like iidiii” thioutih 
ii botanicii! i^aidcn with Hoiassus palms, aloes, ciiphoibias, 
etc Ihc) ai lived on a Satuidaj ni!rht, and wcichcaitih 
welcomed b\ Mi Uallis and John Swcdi llcie the\ 



(I 01 01 nil iM r , I iiPDiii \ 


spent two da)s, and wcic dcli^sfitcd to find l\rkn 7 i had 
dispensed with the usual Dana 01 fetish o\ei the ^mte- 
wa} 

On liicsdav thev icachcd Maerili, all the 

, , , Aug 23 

people comim/ out to meet them shmitmc; Thewstoia 

1 , , . , . r J le-ioh MigWi 

and laughing heaitily, with guns hung and 

gicen boughs waving Thus thc> approached the station 

thiough the oiange avenue, and aftci knechng m thanks- 
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ffivin:Tin the chinch, uent to Inc in the htnpitn! foi the 
picsent 

At once thc\ -itaitcd a tl.ii school foi qiils, with si\ty 
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chikhen, and as man) women and girls on Sunday for 
instruction , Miss Allen helping them much with classes 
for women, and learning Bondei by visiting the villages in 
the ev'cnings 
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The bciTinniiifT of women’s woik for women 
in j\Iaijil<i A\'.is an eia in its histor)', as an 
,111^111) of the end of heathen maiiia^cs for Haatiira 
Christian men An c\il of such unions is that heathen 
wives t>enera]ly insist on their vihilt being observed 
among the mai nage 1 ites 

“Tliesc vihih or mystciics aic quite unfit foi any Christian 01 
dccent-ininded jieison 'I'he women lefiise to many unless these 
-i'lhili aie ohscuid, and the men weakly yield \ man who 
jiclds IS iilarcd under Church censuie till the wife is con\crtod, 
or till he has shown Ime icpcntancc ” 

Ag.iin, the hcatlien wife often insists on living under the 
c.vie of hei inothei, and on he.Ulicn coiemonies, w’hen her 
childien iecci\elhe tubal maiks, incor|).)iating them into 
th(' tube 




“Afaii) Chiistians have heen successful in icsistin" these cere- 
monies iMost of the uliili arc so pcmicatcd with iindcanness 
of one kind 01 anothei, that the jiuiification of these ceremonies 
IS impossible, and iherefoio Ihc) arc foi bidden to Christians 
iindi r pain of cinsuic 

Theicfoic we shall 
nevei do much for a 
native Church, until the 
women can be made 
helpmeets and not hin- 
drances to then hus- 
b.inds I 

The Sisters weic fol- 
lowed in Xovembei by ‘ 

Ml ss AI C rownsliend 
and the Rev M Ellis-Viner 
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The latter had 
1 en gieat piomise both in England and in his 


R8T M E11i9- 
Vin(‘i 




mot /) 
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few' months' residence in Zanzibar On his journey to 
Manila he had tended a poor fellow whose foot had been 
bitten off by a crocodile “Mi Vincr makes an admirable 
nui se , he has not had his clothes off for a w eek,” w rites a 
fellow -W’orkei Anothci tells how, in their passage across 
to the mainland, in a dirty, comfortlc'.s dhow, his spirits 
rose high as then discomforts increased, till when heat and 
rolling, cockioaches and stench reached their height, he 
evcl.iimed with genuine delight, “This is giand i"’ He 
was at IMagiki for little inoie than three months, and then, 
after assisting at a baptism of a large luimbei of converts 
when he ought to have been m bed, he quite broke down 
and relumed to luigland Aftei resting m h'ngland for 
some time, he stalled again for Africa, full of joy at the 
idea of getting back to his work, but his old illness re- 
turned, and he died at Mo/ambic|ue, Octobei 5, 1890. 

Scaiccly weie the Sisters well settled in their ^ ^ 
work, before half the station was destioyed by aroatnreat 

Maglla 

file It was the first disastioiis fiic m the 
IMission, if we except the Matope fire thiee jeais before, 
and, oddly enough, it happened on the ill-omened fifth of 
Xovembci, on which, five years later, one of the Likoma 
fires took place The native caipenter’s w'lfe caielessly 
set hei house on fiie It was at 10 a m , and a high wind 
was blowing The Quadiangle was quickly filled with 
men and boj's, water was fetched from the liver, but m 
vain — the natives’ houses and seveial European ones were 
burnt, including the Sisters' and the half-built hospital, 
one schoolioom, the boys’ doimitory, dining-hall and 
kitchen But, by great exertions, chuich and cleigy-house 
weic saved. Miss Allen had to be sent for 100m to 
Mkuzi, and there was much illness in the cramped quar- 

K 
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ters duiniff the i.uny season The Ihshop came up to 
comfort them m thoii tioiibles fwhich now mcliiclL(l 
rumouis of wai;, held a rctieat and a confeience, .uid 
bpcnt Chii'.tmas there 

Hut a^.iin on the h'piph.un a natne lull 

Sesandflrsat C.IU'rht file, .111(1 this time the bl^J sclioolioom 
Magila , . 

.ind carpenters shop went 0 \li .fi,ooowoith 

of damaife w.is done, but one lesson w.is leaint .\o nioie 

grass roofs weie to be .dlowed in futuie in the Ouadi angle 

Six weeUs later a tremendous toinadn buist 

Tornado at o\ Cl" M.igila, tearing off the hospital loof, and 
Maglla t. < t> 1 

diiving the l.iy membeis of the Mission to t.d»e 
shelter with the bo) s below In another paitof the hos- 
pital the Sisters were suffeiing from deluges of lain, 
covering evei> thing they possessed with mud fioin the 
roof Gieat pait of the chuich was uiiioofed, but this 
did not hindei a veiy large congiegation from assembling 
on Sunday inoining, who were not diiven away e\en when 
a storm of lain deluged the p<iiti<illy unroofed chuich 
Scarcely was this disaster ovei befoie theie was w.ii in 
the land 

On the moining of l*'cbriiai\ 27 war-diums 

Pel) 27 o ✓ / 

Ma aai^ aid were heal’d, no unusual sound, for Kimweii h.id 
been at war some months with the friendly 
Kibanga \ow, however, the war was earned into the 
Maglla district, 400 Masai, armed chiefly with speais. 
The Masai being sent against the Hondci. The Masai aie 
the most warlike and invincible tribe in Centr.il 
Africa, dwelling beyond Mount Kilimanjaro, towaids the 
Victoria Nj'anza. They are not allied to the Bantu, or 
negro race, to wdiich most Eastern Central Africans and 
all South Africans belong, but are thought to be of another 
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Il.imitic icicc, tiUin to some of those in North Afncd, 
Dunn”; llie fierce liib.il uars between the cliffeienl sec- 
tions of Mcis.ii, some h.i\e been driven south, even ds far 
as Zi^ual.ind, uheie the}' keep tribally distinct fiom the 
Zif^ua bunie such bod}' of Masai had latel}' come with 
then cattle into the neighbourhood, seekinjj pasture on 
account of sc.ircit} , and these weie hired by old Kimwcii 
to hell) stuigifle to rccaptuie the Shambala 

or Ifondii counti'} 'I he latter arc not lemarkable foi 
couiaire, and they weie pitted aLtaiiist the t>reatest warriois 
of Afiica But theic’s safety in numbers,” and the 
Bondci came toijcthci in such foice, and used the vantaije 
points of the counli} so well that thcycho\e the enemy 
off — those nho fell on both sides havnijj their wounds 
honouiabl} in fiont 

On the fiist alaiin, the Aichdeacon sent the ladies anti 
bo}s to Mku/a, and baiucaded <ind jnovisioned Mayila 
Church as a pl.ice of refuge, which might have been 
needed, for old Kiinw eri, believing his Masai could only 
have been defeated b}' liiiiopean help, sent .i message that 
he would wipe out the Mission The Aichdeacon thei’c= 
foie set foith to seek Kiniwcii at his camp in the moun- 
tains, and make peace Sending Ackw'orth foiwaid with 
.1 letter, he took with him another Reader, Petro Limo, 
nephew of Kimweri Pausing outside the camp for per- 
mission, the Aichdeacon desired to bathe and 

AiohdQocon 

change his cluthcs before bcin^ piCbtnlCU Ihc Farlermakes 
® *^*11 P®s« 3 e with 

only possible bath a\ as an empty pow dci cask, 

and crowds assembled to sec him take it He 

modestly retired into the bush, but found eveiy spot of 

vantage giound occupied by admiring spectators Kim- 

weii, on his side, not to be outdone in politeness, made 
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himselt very uncomfortable in a complete suit of European 
clothes, and patent leather boots 

“He was a handsome man,” wrote Archdeacon Farler, " veiy 
light colouied, and with a kingly look about him . . I in- 
troduced his nephew, Petro Limo, to him, and he questioned 
him closely When he found that he knew English, Swahili, 
Bondei, a little Hindustani, as well as writing in Arabic cliarae- 
ters, he was delighted with him, and introduced him to his 
brothers as one of the family ” 

Then came the serious talking over terms of peace, which 
include Kimweii abandoning his stockaded camp, and 
going back to Vuga At last he consented, and the Arch- 
deacon started off for Kibanga, w here he had still haider 
work to make Kibanga’s biothers believe that crafty Kim- 
weri meant peace Peace, how c\ cr, w as made, but at the 

Au| 28 cost of Magila losing its Archdeacon, w ho was 
^riOTieavM carried ill to Zanzibar , and though he came 
thauigsion ^ pmc, in August he finally 

returned to England, having left Petro Limo at Kiungam 
to prepare for Holy Orders 

„ , Jlr P'arlcr’s retirement was a great loss to 

Usambara at this troubled period Thirteen 
years before he had found a few huts belonging to the 
Mission — a few natives influenced during the too transient 
visits of the clergy He left a beautiful and impoitant 
central station, with its stately quadrangle nearly' rebuilt, 
schools of more than 200 boys, two clergy, sisters, lady 
nurse, doctor, schoolmaster, builder, carpenter, storekeeper, 
and three native readers He left three regular sub- 
stations — Umba, Misozwe, and Mkuzi — each with its 
clerical head and little staff of native teachers, whose 
labours extended into many neighbouring villages. He 
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left iUo a large body of native Christians, catechumens, and 
heaiers, and part of the Holy Scripture translated into 
Bondei — St Matthew and St Luke being specially named 
The Rc\ H C Goodyear now' took charge till his death 
next )’ear, and during the last three months of that time 
he w'as Aichdeacon of Magila 

Magda’s troubles w'eie not j'Ct over Like all Qeman 
other stations, it w as much tried b)- native hatred 
of Geiman rule — not the rule of the German Empire, but 
of the Geiman Isast Afucan Company Ccitain jjersons 
went round the counti) in 1885, professing to make treaties 
with the chiefs in oidci to acqiuie sovereign rights over the 
tribes Now , no native chief m his senses ever disposed of 
his rights to entire sti angers for no just equivalent. Hear- 
ing of these pretended treaties, the natives began to say, 
" The Arabs w e know , and the linghsh w e know, but 
who are these’” Next these Germans obtained 111x1888 a 


treat}' fiom Sc) id Baighash, giving them lights 
o\cr the coast from the Umba to the Roiiima 
for fift}' j'eais The poor Sultan said such a 


Death of 
Sultan 
Bargbasb, 
March 27 


tieat)' would kill him, and it did He died March 27, 188S. 


The coast Aiabs dcclaicd that if the Germans meddled 


w ith anything bej-ond the customs, thej’ w ould know the 
reason wh)' , and when the Companj' insulted the Sultan’s 
flag, they lose and cxiicllcd them, especially at Pangani, 
the Magda scapuit Foitunatcly they did not confound 
the missionaiies with the Germans, but all communication 
was cut off for a time The Sultan, prompted by the 
Consul-General, Colonel Kuan Smith, sent an Aiab guaid 
to fetch the Mission, but they were not allow'cd to land 
The German Government then took up the matter on 
behalf of the defeated German trading Company 
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The Blockade, En^li^ih and Germans proceeded to 

blockade the coa^t, a^ it seems to be a cardinal 
point of politics that no Kiiiopean however wanting in 
tact, maj' e\cr be driven awaj' by natives After the 
blockade the German Government expedition, under IMajoi 
Wissmann, prepared to bombaid the coast towns 

When the troubles began, the Ihshop was in ICngland , 
but immediately the news icachcd him, he 
leaTOBEngiLd hurried back to Zaii/cibar At the Faicwell 
forMagiia before IcaMiig, he laid down clcailj 

the duties of the Missionai)- to his flock m the houi of 
danger, and thioughout the distuibanccs icsolutcl) refused 
to withdr.aw the ^Iission, though picsscd haid to do so 
Upon reaching Zanzibar, he at once huiiicd to the scene 
of the distuibanccs In the I’angani ii\ci the steamci, 
m which the Bishop went, was icpcatcdlj filed upon, and 
shortly after landing, the house where he was lodged, w.is 
suiroundcd bj' an excited mob Fiom this thieatcncd 
danger he was saved b)- the coinage of Bushin, the insiii- 
gent Arab leadci, who stood in the dooiway and said that 
no one should enter unless thei killed him first Next 
morning, Noiember 16, the Bishop, busi, and othcis 
were conducted out of the town by an Arab escort, and 
piocecdcd to Mkuzi From thence the file ladies flhiee 
being sistcis of mercy ^1, escoi ted by thicc mcmbeis of the 
staff, were sent for safety to Zanzibar To the lest he 
ga\c the choice to go or stay, and all remained 'Ihcic 
was real danger, as the whole countr) was in a ferment, 
but the Bishop remained there, and it is touching amid 
peril to find them obsciiing St. Andrew’s Da} as one of 
intei cession for Foreign Missions, neaily 300 persons at- 
tendinc sen ice 
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Thu*?, “ kept peaceful in the midst of strife,” passed 
C'hiistmas Day The Mission records show only peaceful 
journej's, baptisms, confiimations, going on as if war were 
unknown , and when in January the Kishop made his waj' 
to the coast, bj’ a ciicuitous loutc, taking ship at Wanga 
on the Umba, and being twice boarded b)’ Germans on 
the way to Zanzibar, he said it was like jiassing fiom 
calm to stoim 

This unhapp)' outlook soon changed foi the Ena of the 
better The Gciman Go\cinmcnt took alTaiis 
horn the hands of the Company into its own stiong giasp, 
and its agents acted with such wisdom that the whole hill 
countr) was quieted 

When the llishop paid a shoit iisit again in 
Maich, ] 3 i Le\ , to the soiiow of all, ictiiincd to 
the coast with him, being iccalled to Kngland 
b) pin ate affaiis, and foi a time there was no medical aid 
at Magila, the safl effects of which were soon ‘•een 

Dining this shoit \isit, the Jhshop oidaincd 
the liev C J Sjiaiks to the pi icsthood. being 
assisted b} .\ichclcacoii Goodyeai and the Rc\ “"oh 17 
II Gcldart I'l the end of the jcai these three piiests 
had ]3asscd to then icst 

Ileibcit Geldait was the fiist to go From Doathsat 
bo3’hood he h.id devoted himself to Chinch 
work, winning the confidence of sticet aiabs in Sinew s- 
biir) 111 .1 w.i) that hel]jed him, when m 1S79 he joined the 
Mission, to de.il with the Kumgani lads Wilting at the 
end of 1S80, the Bishop told how he 

“liail managed the whole of Kiiingani, in its varied operations, 
alone during two or three months in the year, and now cairics on 
the school with a freshness, effect, and \igour which neier flags 
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e\cept from mere illness He has complete command of Swahili, 
knowing it thoroughly as spoken hy the boys His 

sympathy and gentleness make him film friends among the boys, 
while he has fiimness and strength to lead them ’ 


Oftbe^ev H 
Oeldart, 
May 11 


He w.ns on a visit to EiiQland, when, heaiin^ how troubled 
was the Usambara distiict, he huiricd out with 
the Hishop, who considered his piesencc most 
\aliiable, and he remained in charge of Mku/i 
till what was called jaundice, but was in rcalitj’ hiumatuiic 
fevci , attacked him , and though well mused by Mi l\Ierccr, 
he sank to rest, and was buiied in Mkuxi churchyaid amid 
son owing ciowds of natives 

jjj The same illness attacked Aichdeacon Good- 

^^Goodyoa™” Junc, shortly after he and Mr Knowles, 

June 24 building supci intendeiit, had Msited Mkuri to 

!a\ the foundation of 
the new chinch As a 
pupil teachei, Henn 
Goodyear had ) ears be- 
fore gnen himself to 
mission woik Becom- 
ing a schoolmaster, he 
sought special training 
at St Boniface, War- 
minstei, and receuing 
deacon’s Orders at the 
age of twenty-siK, he 
sailed for Zanzibai in 
1883, where his woik 
lay till his \isit home m 
, 1887 How those, w'ho 

give themselves hcait and soul to Mission work, develop 
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new faculties, maj’ be seen from the lemark of one who 
then saw the j’oun^ piicst “ I iie\er saw so jounj» a man 
so nj3e a saint”, while the editor of a spoiting paper 
lecom mended the Universities' Mission, because ‘“it has 
among its staff so splendid a football pla)’cr. and so genial 



a man, as l\Ii Good)cai ” Just bcfoic his death he wiotc 
a pathetic appeal foi hcliocis, because “ Know Ics is in bed 
— no doctor, no nuisc" Alas' l\li Knowles succumbed 
111 the following Scptembci, but Aichdcacon Good) car 
pieccdcd him into Ktcinal Life on St. John Jfaplist's dai 
Sadi)' enough his funeral service was said b) 
the Rev C J Sparks, w ho was the next victim “ V'sp^ks, 
lie too was a recruit fiom our national schools 
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But he in business at Frome when his parish priest 
siisjgcslccl missionaiy \\ork to him. He drew back, think- 
ing his education deficient, “ and besides, I am only a work- 
ing man” Howe\er, at W.ai minster and St Augustine’s 
the education difficult}- was icmo\cd, as his brief but excel- 
lent work at Kiungani and in Usambara pio\cd To help 
his sick friend. Mi Knowles, he pushed down to the coast 
befoic the mad was quite clear, procuicd a dhow, and was 
twice filed at, but succeeded in reaching Zanzibar, whcie 
he dicfl of fc\oi and was buried at Zuvani. 

The losses of the distiict weic completed b}- the Rev. h'. 
Wallis being com]Jcllcd to take his wife to England, onl} 
(Dec) next }-cai But Magila had one 

’raturnto” Comfort at the beginning of Advent, foi 

Magila }3|s,tcrs retuiiied after a }’ear in Zannbar 
After this, for a few years Magila was not so soicl}- 
tried The Re\ James Salfc}, aftei two }'ears m ICngland, 
letiirncd to Magila, ha\ing received juiest’s Oidcis at 
Cuddesdon He has since joined the Cowley Fathcis’ 
Mission at Capetown 

The Natives native side of the woik was vci}- chccr- 

wortc*ror ing in iSgo llcanng how- much woikcrs wcic 
themselves ^ Magila boy at Kiungani wrote to 

Ml Woodwaid 

“^Vhen wc icccitcd youi Icttci sajing how much work was to 
be done, wc, of the second class, ronsullcd logethci and rcsohed 
to prepare diligently for the woik ’ 

The Rev H w O'l m.unlaiid, too, some villages built 

Woodwaid ,,(-hools of thcir ow n accord, in hopes of having 
teachers sent to them 

We must speak of the woik of the piescnt staff, though 
they arc not of those ” whom praise cannot injure nor. 
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blame hurt ” “ Don't cal 
\’Ct w hen all fithers w cre 
cl}-in" oi imalirlccl 
aroutid him, when war 
and pestilence were 
cripphni^ the work, JIi 
Woodwaid had the 
f^rcat [irnilecfe of rc- 
mainint; wcll-nit;h alone 
at his post, and 
sticnjTth was <ri\cn him 
for his task One of 
his Ivuini^ani bo\ s, f^oin^ 
home for a holiday was 
almost pcrsuadetl b\ 
his paicnts to desert 
C hnstianit)- Mi Woocl- 
waid sent him this mcs- 

sas^e “He that Uncth 
father oi mothoi more than ^ 


us heroes,” one of them wrote , 



.l\ II W WiWillll 


c 1 not w 01 111} of Ml,’ 


and he retiiiiied to Kuingani 

The Bishop came up foi a time, and had a 
frreat hajijiiness Eii^ht peisons who had been iifsoiutVons 
ccnsiiicd, or excommunicated for ^ro'-s sm, 
came and bcftftcd to be icstoicd Two of them rcccncd 
Absolution at once, and three moie wcic to follow At 
the same time the Sistcis were able to wiitc of ncarh 


200 fjiils 111 the schools of the di^tiict 

B} Ascension Da} Mr Woodwaid. after a holida}', was 
back at woik, brincjing with him Mr Herbert Lister The 
iL-hools, thou<^h flouiishin", had, as usual, to be closed 
while the crojis iipened, while the bo}-, went bird-scaimg 
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and monkey-scaiiiifj Mr Woodward utilised the tune by 
haMnt> the tcachcii a'^ much with him a*) pos'iible lo- 
\iards the end of the jcar these native teachers bcs[an a 
qiiaitcily maya/ine m Bondei foi the Usambara 

A Native , , , , , 

"Quarterly" couiitn-, uliich «as thc third native magazine 

m Usambara ^ 

published by coin cits themselves Wlien Pctio 
Limo w as in Eni^laiid this year, some one said it w as a 
V astc of health and wealth to impiotc thc Afi leans, who 



M \f.ll \ CH' MIR \\(.l 1 
a ly Jh Pahttit, 1S04 ) 

were a fadmej lacc With manncis su pci 101 to tliosc of 
thc -.peakci, Pctio icplicd, “ K\cn if it wcic tiuc that we 
arc a dymij lacc, we may at least claim thc piuilcge of 
d) inq as Chi iitians ” 

Of thc \ eai 1892 we need only sa\ that Sister 

DeatHof „ ■' ^ , , , , 

Sister Frances, u ranees, a new recruit, and most valuable as 

April 8 

a nurse, had to be sent home m March, and 
that she died and was buried at sea The soriow was 
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chequered by 30}, as Dr Lej, after thiee years getomof 
in Pondo-land, returned to Magila “ If we 
had only had a doctor when our dear friendsi were ill'” 
had been the sorrow -.stricken cry of Mr Woodward 

Passion Sunday , 1393, was a gieat day at Magila The 
first of all the Bundci lace to gue himself to the sacred 
ministry — Petro Limo, iclated to the chief p^troumo 
Kimwen — was made a deacon Two bishops “y^l^Sops” 
assisted, and it must have been an impressive 
seivice, with the statclv , gracious piescncc of 
Bishojj Smv Ihics, and the frank, bright bearing of the 
Bishop of Xv asaland 

In the middle of thcvoai Mi Woodwaid went to Eng- 
land, where he joined himself to the bocietv of the Sacred 
iMission, and did good woik b> his speech at the Confer- 
ence of Missions 

And so comes round that sad and vet thankwortlvv 
eia for each Mis- gishop 
Sion centre — //re 
lastvisit of Bishop 
i>mythics In Us hours of 
darkest sorrow and bitteiest 
trouble, Magila had turned 
to its Bishop, and iievci 
found him wanting Had 
that lull}' apostolic man, 
with his "care of all the 
Churches,” a favouiite sta- 
tion^ And was it ]Magila^ 

The last Easter he spent on 
earth was spent there On 
Passion Sunday he ordained 
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Pi tio Li mo to the, Piicsthood Vciy touching it is toil, 
PotioLimo iiiLinbi-i th.it this was Mi YoiKls hist Luincit 
How must his thoUjjhts have tin nod to th.it 
Maiohll soon-lost tuichu \11 the piicsts 111 

the distiict assisted — AIi Giiffin, Mi L.iwson Mi Ch.ini 
bcis, and Mi Dak The last naiTii d piescntcd Petio, and 
noticed the .ibsoibed look of the new-m.ide piiest 
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\ftei this the Ihshop woiked haid — too haul i)eo[)le 
s lid —but foi himself it w is as he w ished 


“I hive reason to be thankful for our l„astei A week 140 
we had a visitation of locusts I hoiie they came 
ftramMapia. ^00 eaily to do much haim It was some compensa- 
tion that they are liked very much fried ' 1 hear 

that there was a difheulty in getting what we c.ill ‘ kiteweo,’ or 
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rqlibh, for the bojii to oat with their porridge at Kologwe, aiid 
tht,\ ha\L been content with filed locusts for a week 

“To return to our Taster 'I he Church was fairlj full for the 
'I liree Hours scrsice on tiood 1 iida), and I h.i\e iieser seen the 
jicople more attenlne Hardl> anyone went out the whole time, 
though we were three hums and a quarter in thurch Now, as 
ever, it IS tile sloi} of the Cross which rivets peoides attention 
“(,)n Easter Eve 1 oulaiived 5Ir Cemsh deacon in the morn- 
ing, 111 English, and vve liad our first Laster serv ce at j p ni , at 
whicli seven men and }ouths and one woman were baptised. 

■'lo-daythc chuich se'ciiicd fairij full at HoK Communion, 
aiul 1 J 4 natives cuiiiiuuiiicatcd — the largest number, I think, 
vve have ever had 

“|J( C A SMYTHtts, 

Ihshop of Zanzibar.’ 

.'sdiiiciliing uc shall h<ue‘ to sav of his visit-, to the other 
slatioiis, but now. just iii the face of that great and terrible 
arm_\ which he still hoped might not come, Charles Alan 
Sinvthies passoel awav from beautiful Magila, leaving it 
beautiful and fruitful still, for never did his eves behold 
the desolation which fell on that much-loved station, and 
never again, for blame or praise, did his people see the 
chief pastor, who had sorrowed with them in their mani- 
fold afflictions. 
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THE USAMBARV GROUP OF MISSIONS 

“ While ill idle do ye think 

The Lout A ^leat 70 ofk sits idle too ^ 

That turkt dai e not o'ei Lap the bi ink 
Of mom ^ beciiHse Its dark with you ^ 

Thoui^h yet your valleys \Utlk in night. 

In God*s rijhi felds tin day is t^ned , 

And ^e^lpels^ 70 ttk their sukles brxi^ht^ 

Tioop singing doian the mountain side ' 

- — L0V\LLL 

I T was a pioui custom in olden time to group together 
seven churches around some centie, m memorp of the 
Seven Churches of Asia, and of Him viho has m IIis light 
hand seven stars Ireland, especially, owns such groups, 
“ In Churches set like stars round some peaceful hermi- 
tage ” 

Such a group giadually grew up on *\.fiican 

soil around Magila More or less permanent. 
Stations , , 1 r I 

sometimes withdrawn, sometimes started afiesli, 

here cntirelj abandoned, and theie planted in other direc- 
tions, yet grouped evei round Magila, we find such well- 
known names as Cmba, Mku/i, Misozwe, Msaiaka, Kwa 
Kibai, besides a larger number of schools and sub-statioiis, 
so that m this region, more than m any others, the Church 
may be said to possess the land 

The story of these stations runs parallel with that of 
Magila 
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The founding of Umba, and the work of the Rev 
C Yorke, have been gi\en in chapter \ii In 1881 the 
station was entirely rebuilt, just outside the old 

^ UmbA, and th.6 

town, and though the houses were still of sticks, h a a 

111 WllBOE 

plastered w ith mud, they were raised two stoieys 
high, as it IS healthiei for the Europeans to sleep upstairs 
The Rev H A II Wilson was in charge here, and the 
tremendous earnestness of his w'ork resulted m the very 
unusual conversion of a chief over seventy, conversion of 
Semkali, the half-blind old chief of Umba, who Henry somnaii 
was baptized by the name of Henry, and afterwards 
walked to Magila with adame foot, to receive Confirmation 
during Bishop Smythics’ first visit, bringing his wife w'lth 
him, and showing the Bishop that they knew how to walk- 
arm in arm, European fashion, having noticed a married 
missionary and his w ife doing so Some time after he had 
to be suspended from Communion for giving the tribal 
marks w ith heathen rites, but for this lapse he w'as truly 
penitent It was Heiu> Semkali who introduced the 
fashion of ratif> mg deeds thus “ This is finished in the 
Name of Jesus Chi 1st ” 

Very soon after this con\ersion, the devoted deacon died 
His last letters speak of what is well knowm to workers in a 
heathen land — the powei of the evil one as a presence that 
can be felt. 

“You who Ine in England don’t know what it is. jir wusonon 
You recognise Christ's touch, )ou hear His voice fl»vii worsup 
There is something in the atmosphere of England which shows 
at once that it is tinted with the sweet scent of our Saviour’s 
presence. . . . But here we see Satan, with extraordinary 

power, causing Christ’s sheep to fall down and worship him 
I hate seen signs of the devil’s power here, such as I could never 
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have believed, had I not been an awe-struck witness, and wondered 
how Christ’s Church in this land is ever to spread her wings far 
enough to cope with this evil But I have found comfort in the 
words . — 

" Mid loll and tribulation, 

\nd tumult of her war, 

Sht lotuts her consummation 
Of peace for evermore " 

Hisaeatb P^mgaiii, on the way down to 

sept 12 Zanzibar, and his body was brought over by 
Mr Wallis, and buried at Kiungani One of his native 
boys wrote of him — 

“ We watched by his side and took all care of him , we put 
flowers on his coffin, and every day I put flowers on his grave, 
and two of his little Umba boys, who loved him very much, they 
pray for his peace to Jesus, our Saviour I am he who loved Mr 
Wilson as his own life, and my grief is great ” 

Archdeacon Farler wrote — 

“ I have lost the best, the truest, and most lovable fellow'- 
w’orker that man could have. Dear Wilson is dead. What a loss 
to the Mission ' What an awful loss to Umba ' I have never 
felt a death more ” 

It was Mr Whitty first and then Mr Geldart w'ho 
stepped forward to fill up the blank But by 1884 Mr 
Geldart perceived that Umba was ceasing to be a good 
centre, the villages around being more or less “ dead ” (r e 
deserted) 

AT8.tiinonyto Yet SO great wa.s the perception of tiuth 
(a difficult virtue to an African) awakened in 
their minds, that Mr Geldart overheard an Umba man 
affirm something “ by the truth of Mr. Farlet,” adding, 
“ don’t you know that means perfect, honest, straight- 
forward truth, because Mr. Farler never told us a lie.” 
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riic third stition opened netr Magila tias nnmdiBgor 
be^un at the tntieatt ol the natne-- There“^°®* “ 
was d town in the midst of those tlakumbe who had 
most bittcih opposed the building of the Magila Church 





MkL/I 

I Oita kljfh G V la 'S 

Its name was Mku7i I >ing about ten miles from Magila 
on the road to Pdn^ani, it is the ^leat timber-producing 
distiict and the centre of a bundled iillages. Here the 
Ret r A Wallis saw the chiefs, and maiked out the site 
for a cottage He took chdigc and the next teai a laige 
house was begun, and the Mission boundait planted with 
cocoanut tiecs 

Mkuriwas often left cntiiel} to John Swedi 
who joined Ml Wallis aflci the house was built 
but Ml W illis was consUntl} theie, and in two 
\eais’ time had five conveits lead^ to be catechumens, 
who weie admitted on St Bartholomew’s Dat one of 
them Semgogo, being a relation of the Chiistian chief 
of Lmba 
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Dasuitoiywar w ork was Uphill inclccd One day a 

wadigoOT d young native convert to Mohammedanism paid 
Bosdei ^ friendly \ isit to Mr VV alhs, and in the course 
of conversation announced that he had taken a captive in 
“ w ar ” The “ w ar " pro\ ed to be a bi utal attack on a poor 
Digo woman, whom he murdered, and whose girl of twelve 
years old he secured and sold for fortj’-two dollais Mi 
Wallis convinced him of the sinfulness of his act, but the 
result w'as that the Wadigo made icpiisals and attacked 
Night attack by night Ml Wallis’ cook, Nguruwc, 

oiiifiiuii(DeQ) unfortunately went outside the Mission en- 
closure, which they lespected, and fired , the Wadigo fled, 
leaving him with two anows m him When a piece of 
one was draw n out, he licked it, and crying out that it w as 
poisoned, begged to be baptized. As he w as one of the 
five catechumens, Mr Wallis, supporting him with one 
hand, baptized him w ith the other , and in a few minutes 
he passed from all the confusion and noise consequent 
on a night attack, into the peace and light of Paradise, 
— almost the first fruits, for there had been one ba[Jtism 
there before this 


Nine miles north of Magila stands Mlinga, 
Spirit Moun- the spirit mountain, its baie, precipitous peaks 
rising above the woods of its lower slopes It 
Was veiled in mystery, for here, tradition said, dw elt spirit 
ancestors of the Wabondci Hence they made known 
their Will in dreams to their terrified descendants, calling 
on them to sacrifice a bullock, or to forbear certain rites 
or dances, till they were appeased. Worse still, if any 
lash mortal dared the ascent of Mlinga, he disappeared 
from mortal sight, so deadly were the dangers of that 
fatal hill 
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Close to the mountain stood Misozwe, in the pjrgtsitD 
Lualc district, and here m 1881 Mr Wood- 
ward intci viewed the chief man, Sembando, and 
saying he had come m answer to many invitations, chose 
the hill Manundu for the station But, though the field 
was “white to hanest,’’ more than three years passed 
before a permanent settlement could be made — solely for 
want of means and woikeis 

Building began at Eastei, 1883, and peima- 
nent buildings were planned — a ccntial square, buUcuiib 
w ith cloisters round, and church, school, houses, 
hall, etc. — but as j-ct only one house was built From 
this time Misozwe was pictty regularly \isited, chiefly by 
Jlr Woodward, but it was September, 1884, befoie Mr, 
Whitt)', a leader, took up his icsiclcnce there 

On Bishop Sm) tines’ fiist jouincy in the Bondc 
country, Mku/i and Misozwe icccned their smyuSe?’ first 
fiist episcopal visit At Mkuzi the Chief asked 
to entertain them, and received them under some cocoa- 
nut trees lie was assisted by two of his twelve wi\es, 
who, with their women, served them standing, not pre- 
suming to sit down before their lords and masters John 
Swedi gate the Bishop hints on native manners First 
they washed their fingers, and then with them helped 
themsehes to a little of the rice, which, with meat and 
graty poured over it, formed the repast John assured the 
Bishop he need only cat a little of it, and the Chief imi- 
tated this European dignity, but his sons and followers 
finished all off with great relish At Misozwe the Chief 
asked w hat w-as thq use of their coming if they went away 
again directly 

The Bishop’s visit next year included an expedition to 
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brave the spirits of Mlmca The\' selected a 

Fint ascent * , 

orminga, market da\, and, in the sight of the assembled 

people, the Bishop, A\ith Mr W'oodward and 
four native boys, set forth at 6 am and went up through 
the scrub, enjoying the lo'cly ferns and undcigrowtli, and, 
emerging on the bare precipices, ascended to the highest 
peak — 3,500 feet high — and looked out o\cr the moun- 
tainous country to the west, and the plain dotted with 
villages to the east They planted a jiolc, tied a handkci- 
chief to it, and then descended again — having taken just 
SIX hours about it — while the people ga/ed in wonder 

, After this the mountain was ascended sevcial 

Other ftBcentfl. 

times In June, Dr Petrie and the Rev J C 
Salfcy cut two small trees and set them on the summit, 
in the form of a cross, as a sign that the God of the spirits 
of all flesh had taken possession of Mlinga 

Soon after, as Air Whitt) and some boys were about to 
go up, eight Bondci asked leave to come too , and the 
same thing happened when Mr. Kcrslakc went up, foi 
now the spell was broken, they experienced a sort of fear- 
ful pleasure in daring the ascent Mr Whittv even had 
tea on the top, and no v engeance had followed ' 

In i88G the Rev H W Woodward came to 
reside at Misozwc, and at once built the first 
church there Its walls were of brick, with 
open clerestory, supported on posts, and tem- 
porary roof, an apsidal baptistery at the west, while a 
permanent chancel was begun at the east It was used 
unfinished on Trinity Sunday, and for the first time the 
people brought first-fruits of Indian corn to offer in church, 
instead of leaving them to rot on the ground in honour of 
the spirits , whilst a man who wished to sacrifice a goat 
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to Mlinga, because the stakes driven in by the Christians 
hurt the spirit’', head, w opcnlj told to provide it himself, 
and not ask them During an outbreak of small-pox, too, 
numbers gave up their charms and were \ accinated, and 
of these not one caught it At Mku^i as many as ninety- 
se\cn were \ accinated one day Their names were taken, 
and the result carefully watched A few developed the 
disease in a mild form after it, but none died. 

There was a Christian wedding at Misozwe Aonnauan 
this jeai — the bride only just baptized, the 
bridegroom being a communicant The day ® 
began with a celebration At nine the biide arrived, and 
was received with a salute of guns The first part of the 
ser\ice was open to all, m the outer part of the church, the 
last part at the chapel altar Then for three long hours 
they sat on chairs receiving presents, with umbrellas (the 
African’s idea of jierfcct honour and glory) held o\er 
their heads, while women danced and boys played around 
They were not conducted to their house pick-a-back (Mr 
W'oodward stoj^ped that;, and thej- only went in back- 
W'ards 

The next important c^cnt w'as the dedication _ . 

^ Dedication of 

of Umba church, where an improvement on st JounBap- 

< tist s canren 

the system of free seats had been devised, in 
that there were no seats at all. except a few' 
for old people , onlj' matting or cocoa-nut lea\es The 
Bishop dedicated it in the name of St John Baptist 
Thougii Umba had not many \illages near, yet it was a 
regular halting place for people on the way to and from 
the coast. At this time the Rev J C Key was priest in 
charge, in 1889 he combined Msalaka with Umba In 
1 890 we find Granville, a native reader, in charge of both 
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stations , nor has any European since resided there Tlie 
school, however, continued , and it must be remembered 
that the two nati\e Bonde priests weie both Umba boys 
Work of Native The growth in the work of native teachers 
teaoherB. evangelists IS nowhere more remaikable 
than in this district Henry Nasibu, and his wife Emma, 
were sent from Zanzibar to Misozwe to take charge of the 
gills’ and bo)-s’ schools lespectively, 
and Henry sent a very good repoit of , y- 

his work, saj’ing he « as preparing ten 
catechumens for baptism, and men 
tioning his difficulty in making people 
remember which , „ 


day was Sunda) 




“Although the nag is put up every Saturday evening, some 
of them quite forget the day unless I go to them , then 
they say, ‘ To-morrow is the day of God 
Mr Salfey, writing in 1890, shows that the Mlinga 
superstition was not extinct — 

“ As I write, Mlinga, the sacred mountain, faces me, and the 
light and shade upon its surface is truly charming Between us 
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and Mlinga several villages are visible , at one of them lives the 
minister of Sekiteke, the chief of the evil spirits He now and 
then gives forth that Sekiteke wants a bull, for which formerlj 
the people were simple enough to subscribe I need not say 
that the minister of Sekiteke got more of the bull than all the 
evil spirits together . . The latest mandates that Sekiteke 
has launched forth are that drum-beating at night is a cause of 
disturbance to his spiritship , that no dances are to be indulged 
m, or lights carried about at night. . . . May God soon 
deliver these dear people from their delusions about Sekiteke 
and all his clan ” 

So thoroughly did the supposed wishes of Sekiteke 
dominate the Wabondci, that on one occasion, when the 
Kafir corn was ripe, information was sent thioughout the 
country that no one was to hancst his ciop, or terrible 
consequences would follow This order w'as very gener- 
ally obeyed, acics of ripe com being left to the monkeys 
and birds, or to 1 ot on the land 

Tiirnins to Mkuzi, we give a bit copied at Apageftom 
random fiom its Record Rooks, during Mr Becords 
Wallis' absence It shows the sort of journal kept con- 
stantl)" at all the stations — 

“ Novewher, 1889 
“ 2ist Sunday after Trinity 
“ Lawrence Kombo interpreted 

“ A good congregation, although it was market-day here 

Subject ‘ Mohammed not the Child of Promise, but ISA 

MASIY.\ (Jesus) ’ Several people from a neighbouring village 

asked a good many questions about Mohammed, and some, who 

formerly said they were followers of Mohammed, said they would 

follow ISA MASIYA in future ” 

In Tunc, 1887, Mr Wallis brought his wife rov f waiiia 
^ ^ T , at llkuzl 

to Mkuzi So diligent had been Mr Irvings 
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work that Mr Gill had to bc"in burning bricks for a larger 
church, and Mr Wallis also built himself a new house 
with a baraza upstaiis and down, and for a year and a 
half the usual round of w ork went on — a w ork w here all 
the difficult mission pioblcms had to be faced llow 
to oppose child-miirdci , how to picient people from 

being carried 
off as alleged 
sla\cs , how to 
deal \i ilh those 
who icsoit to 
chai ms and ma- 
gic Verily the 
w isdom of Solo- 
mon IS needed 
in those w ho 
occupy our mis- 
sion stations, 
and if the) 
sometimes fail 
in this (as w hen 
one )-oung man 
w ent off fi om 
Magik, of his 
ow'ii accord, to 
try to make 
peace in w ar- 
timc — a mistake of judgment, but one of the bravest acts 
ever done in the Mission), w'ho shall wonder? Mr and 
Mrs Wallis, however, made their mark, and were much 
missed when sent away at the time of the blockade in 
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Ml hpAiks succccclcd to the caic of Alku/i, till he 
pasicd aw a^ , and aftci In', death, the Re\ \\ Mercer, 
a deacon, bnt in Octobci, 18S9, ^Ii and Mis Wallis 
wcic able to ictuin to whit was no\ , owing tj the deaths 
of so main woikei-. a hci\\ post foi Umb.i and Msa- 
l.ik.i had both to be woikcd fiom Mku/i \las ' in a 
few weeks the\ weie oiducd to Rutland on account of 
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Mis Wallis health ind iieiei Ktiiincd The school wa*. 
left in Ilenn ^as^bus hind" while John bwedi itinciated 
in the Milages, and lew." Hondo had a laigc school at 
Mwebah 

So well did all go on latei at Mkuri undci Repoitof 
the Rev Godfiey Dale, and then undei the 
Rev J E GiifiRn, that the following lepoit was able to be 
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wiitten, which maj he mentally compaied with that of a 
ten-year-old IZnqli-ih pansh — ■ 

“ \ny one who has seen the house in the native village which 
was assigned to JMr Wallis when he first came to live among the 
people, and then looks at the fine building which now stands a 
stone’s throw away, will remembei to pay a tribute to the workers 
who made such a station possible Ihe house in which Hr 
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Wallis lived is now almost a rum, but close at hand is a fine 
stone church and a large stone house for European residents 
The new stone church, called the ‘ church of the Resurrection, ’ 
was designed by the Rev AA M Mercer, and built by natives 
under Mr Mien’s direction, and is the admiration of all who 
behold It It will contain from 250 to 300 people It was 
opened in the summer of 1891, and has since then been the 
scene of a Christian wedding and Christian baptisms 
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“Matins and Evensong are said every day, Evensong being 
fairly attended as a rule On Sunday there is a Celebration at 
7 am, to tt hich only Christians come The average attendance 
IS from twenty-five to thirty At 10 a m. there is a Bonde 
service for Christians and catechumens, and another for heathen 
in the old church The attendance at both services is from 
sixty to ninety The Bonde service consists of three hymns, the 
Ten Commandments, a metrical Litanj, a Lesson and an address 
The bo)s’ school generally averages from twenty to twenty-five, 
most being boarders ... A boy is considered to have made 
satisfactorj progress when he can read and write in Swahili and 
Arabic characters, knows the elements of arithmetic, the geography 
of Africa, and has been firmly grounded m the Christian faith , 
but of course our great desire is to send them on to Kiungani, 
tiheic they will be trained for the work of teadiers and readers, 
and, in a few cases, for the higher work of the Ministry ” 

Msalaka (or RLaraka) has been mentioned 
several times It is nearly three miles from ibbs 
Umba, on the way to Magila Being thought healthier 
than Umba, the Mission dwellings were removed there, 
and the priest in chaigc was to spend Sundays at Umba, 
and most of the week at Msalaka When the Bishop 
came up to ^lagila, after the fire, he visited the new 
station to which Mr Key was appointed 

In 1S90 Sister Agnes wiotc of riding to Msalaka for the 
girls’ treat Xo Euiopean could now be spared, but Gran- 
ville often had a good congicgation, and 173 came for the 
Haivest Thanksgiving, while Lewis Bondo had converted 
his old father, who w-as baptized on his deatlibed. 

Day, too, was bi caking ovci the Zigua race, a , ^ 

fiiiei people than the Bonde. Mdami, a power- 
fill Zigua chief, sent messengers to Mr Wood- 
ward at Magila, asking for friendship, chiefly 
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that he might secure a good trade route for his ivory Mr 
Woodward sent an cxpalition back undci Dr Castle, the 
result of which was that one little Zigua boy came to 
Magila foi education, while Mi Woodward began, in the 
light of his Swahili and Bondc studies, to pay attention to 
Kizigua There was also a Zigua — Wilfrid Madudu — 
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among the native teachers, w horn the Bishop detci mined 
to send to Kologwc (01 Koiogwe), the station selected It 
IS on an island of the iiver Luvu These large islands, 
caused by the parting of the stream, are thickly populated, 
the position giving their inhabitants a sense of safety 
The first Koiogwe worker, Mr Lister, ai rived in Zanzi- 
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bar Febtiian' 20 iSgi he wa- in a few week^ Hsrtwt 
'ent ti) Magild At once the Ma^^ila bo\ ^ and 
he took to each othei A ou are lU't from England. 
Bwana Herbcit -^aid one ‘\es I am Do \ou know 
m} mother ’ ' 1 looked in his dear black lace, and said. 

‘ A’our mother’’ 'A'cs m\ patron mother she lo^e^ me 
much and I lo\e hci and pia\ for her cver\ night’’ 
Who shall sa\ what blessing the pra\e!s ol these African 
childicn bung to the lues ot those who ad ipt thi.m ' 
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At last Ml W'oodw.iid, Mi Bone, and Afr 
Lister, stalled foi Kologwe which the) i cached ^K^ogwe,^ 
on the Ecasl of the Visit ilion, and pitching then 
tents on the hill ol 1 iindi began to build But Mr Bone 
falling ill, Ml W onclw ai d h ul to hui ly him back and for the 
rest of the )'eai AIi Listci held on alone, with two natue 
teachers, one of w horn, W illi id the /i igua w orkcci at Za\ uj a 
So much w'as Wilfiid lespccled that he was soon able to 
prevent a fathei fiom muideimg his son as a punishment 
Mr Libter pushed on into Zigualand, making friends 
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^\lth the chiefb, ebpecially with him who had first sent 
messages of peace, and thus at least preparing the way for 
others, but, falling ill in Lent, he was invalided to Zanzibar 
and England, while Henry Nasibu carried on the work 
until the arrual of the Rev P R H Chambers Henry 
woikod so well that at Easter he took over foui- 
catechumBiiB teijn boys to Magila, where Mr Woodward ad- 
mitted two as catechumens — Kidungwe, and his 
friend Mgaya So earnest was their pieparation that the 
Bishop shortened their probation as catechumens, and they 
were baptized in little more than a year, on Whitsun Eve 


“ On Friday they did not go to school, but spent 
tot’Koiogwe the morning in devotion and instruction, and in the 
afternoon washed their clothes and shaved each 
other’s heads, in preparation for Holy Baptism 
Saturday they fasted, and kept apart from the other boys till 
3 p m , w’hen we began Evensong . , . About one hundred 
came , our little church was crowded . , , After the second 
Lesson our procession started out of church, down the hill to the 
font, built in the ground AMth a light roof over It . . . As the 
boys knelt to be baptized we all felt ive were engaged in a won- 
derful work m bringing to our Lord the firstfruits of this land, 
where two years ago the name of Christ was utterly unknown 
Then they changed their black dresses for chrisoras. . . . 
On Whit Sunday the new Christians were present at the Holy 
Eucharist in their chrisoms . . The names the boys 

chose were Herbert Benjamin (Kidungwe) and Charles Mattayo 
(Mgaya) 

, ITow', in some of its aspects, the Christian life 
smuiten practised by the native teachers, we see from 
the story of a Masai, who chanced to be taken 
as a slave, and being too tired to hurry on the march, was 
cut and hacked, and left to die When Plenry Nasibu 
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found him, manj natives w ere coming and going to Icrok 
at him , but he got bearers to carta- him to a village, and, 
sending for the JIagila doctor, tended him ti’.!. in spite of 
all his care, the poor satage died — an unconscious means of 
teaching Kologwc folk the lesson of the Good Samaritan. 

In October the Bishop \iMted Kolomve. and _ 
preached to three hundred people, speaking ven'T^toMas*® 
strongly agaiiiit child murder, tihich uas ram- 
pant among the Ziguas Charms, too, abounded, and the 
people of one village on the Luengera, a river infested bj- 
crocodiles, made much money by selling charms to put in 
the nver to keep them off The missionaries built a bridge 
and so took away their trade These charm-makers the 
Bishop compared to those who made siher shrines for 
Diana But it seems ceitain the natives do know of 
special trees or hcibs the ciocodile» dislike, and they make 
the water safe foi cattle to cross by infusing it with these 
lea\ cs 

It was a disappointment to find that Henrv 

■ HeniyNaslIm 

I'Jasibu was one of those iKiisons who, though 
doing well at a ciisis, or when alone, cannot 
work under ntheis, and in December he resigned the work 
in which he had lost iiiteiest 

Some account must be given of the picach- 
mg tour this ycai, when the Bishop and Beti o Prea^i^^^nr 
Limo set forth, as St I’.iiil and St Luke of 
old, to trawl up and down the land simply to obey the 
Divine word, “Preach the Gosiwl to every creature” They 
went forw'ard m faith and hope to village after village, 
preaching the glad tidings to old and young 

Leaving Mkuzi on October 2, they preached at Torondo, 
a village under Mohammedan inlluence; thence to Jamvi, 

T 
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a place full of Petro’s relations The Bishop always made 
a point of eating his fowl and porridge w'lth his fingeis, 
to break down the barrier between the races The first 
night they slept on beds of fresh grass, in a baraza at 
Kwa Kibai, the largest Bonde village yet visited The 
next morning they found that Kibai was an intelligent 
blacksmith as well as Chief, and promises passed of new 
tools when he should pay a visit to Magila 
Next day three or four more villages were visited, and 
as many on the third day , getting now among the more 
conical Zigua huts, and so making their way to Kologwc, 
as already told. The Bishop and his deacon now visited 
the river islands, and passed a German caravan carrj ing 
building materials to Mount Kilimanjaro, and so jour- 
Tbe Bishop neyed at last to Vuga, in the Shambala countr)' 
at 'Vug* (-(.ug Usambara), the historical home of 

Kimweri, w'hich is to them what Aix-la-Chapellc was to 
the German Emperors — the coronation cit>', the city of 
regal functions. Only here can a Kimw'eri lawfully marrj’ 
his wife, and it was held that young Kinyassi could not 
claim the title till, on his marriage, he could enter Vuga. 
Kimw'eri received them with a feast, but next day said he 
was too rheumatic to see them any more, and they went 
on their mountain path to Misozw^e — once picknicking 
with two German gentlemen, whom they casually found, 
and who must have been surprised to find in the dignified 
and gracious man in torn w'hite cassock the missionary 
Bishop of Zanzibar Finally they reached Misozwc in 
time for the Patronal Festival of St Luke, and, reaching 
Magila soon after, had the happiness of finding Kibai 
come to ask for a teacher At once the Bishop appointed 
Petro Limo to visit Kwa Kibai from Magila till he could 
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settle there, and this station was the first practical outcome 
of the tour 

It remains onlj' to tell of the Bishop’s last visits to the 
stations owning Magila as their mother 

A sad little story is connected with his last visit to 
Misozwe A native reader, Martin Furahani, Martin 
with his wife Mildred, had been in charge of the *'“™**““*' 
Mission House, and, at her suggestion, had boarded ten 
girls, whom she brought up and mothered , and she seems 
in every waj’ to have been an admirable person When 
the Bishop came up in Lent, 1893, for Petro’s ordination 
to the diaconate, Martin went o\er to Magila, and stayed 
late for an address to teachers Returning, he found Mil- 
dred very ill, and in two days she was at lest Great 
sj'mpathy was shown with poor Martin, and the Bishop 
himself took her funeral -\fter this Martin grew^ careless, 
and at length fell into giievous sin, but continued to com- 
municate up to Christmas 

When the Bishop arrived at Misozwe, his visit Buhop 

II I 1 /■ 1 I SmythleB’ last 

W'as saddened by finding Martin without sign viBitat 

J ^ ° MiBOtwe, 

of repentance Petro tried to move him , but, March 2 
alas I he had to be excommunicated Even then he had 
no wish to leave the Mission, but had to be sent aw'ay by 
the German authorities Two years have passed since 
then, and in Ltntral Africa for July, 1896, wc read that 
Bishop Richardson has been able to restore Martin to the 
peace of the Church, and that he is w'orking at Mkuzi 
under his old friend, Petro Limo 

At Kw'a Kibai the people w^ere so delighted bbt petro 
w ith their fellow'-countryman, Petro Limo, that, 
hearing he w'ould not settle there till his marriage, they 
consulted together, and determined to hasten the happ;, 
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day by bestowing on him the Chief's niece. He was 
obliged to tell them " he was engaged to another ” , and, 
m fact, he has since married Blandina, one of the Mbweni 
teachers. There is a picture of Padre Petro and the first 
eight boys put under his care from Kwa Kibai, and in the 
thoughtful face of the African priest we see the impress 
on every feature, so purely African in form, of uhat the 
Christian life (and not merely cnilisation) can make of 
the native races 

The sad drawback in this year w'as that regular services 
ceased in Umba Church, owing to the indi (Terence of the 
few remaining people. The poor supply of w'ater, and the 
pro.vimity and raids of the Wadigo, had caused most of 
the people to remo\ e clsew'here 

Mkuzi, on the other hand, had a happier record at 
Christmas One of the converts, who had lapsed into Mo- 
hammedanism, now after three years returned and desired 
reconciliation 

There is no doubt that the Mohammedans in 
cffitian*eon- the district more or less actively try to prose- 
lytize the Christian conveits, and the simplest 
method is to say, “ If you follow' Islam, you might ha\e 
another w'lfe” They also hinder catechumens by telling 
them they will be compelled to cat forbidden food. A 
child at Capetow'n declined baptism for some time, on the 
ground that the Malays had told her that, when baptized, 
she w'ould have to eat a whole pig, and one had unfor- 
tunately been brought into the Home m her sight ' 

As one reads the Record Books of the Bond6 Missions, 
one can only wonder at the faith and patience which can 
work hopefully on m the face of such and so many dis- 
appointments 



CHAPTER XV. 

TEN YEVKS IN ZANZIBAR 

"Darkness mound them and above, 

Desolate, totlh, naught to love , 

And thiougk the gloom on every side 
Istiange dismal fin ms ate dim descried. 

Then the evei lifted cry, 

Gl^e iis light, or we shall die, 

Cometh to the Fathers eats, 

A nd He heat Lens and He heat s 

’/’/j Tiuth luoaking in the soul , 

Thv Fighttousuess to make them whole " 

t 'PIE mail from England is signalled'" These joy- 
-L ful words, fully understood by those long absent 
from their native land, broke on longing ears Landing ot 
m Zanzibar one Monday moining in 1884 At 
once every member of the Mission, except the “ 
ladies, pouied down to the landing-place, for at last, after a 
year and a half of orphanhood, their Bishop was coming 
Off they went in a steam-launch, to shake hands on board, 
and to bring Bishop Smythies to his new' home 

The ladies meantime drew up the little boys and girls 
on the steps to greet the new comers Miss Mills said her 
little bo}s thought it a new kind of Service, and some 
stood with clasped hands, and dev'outly hushed up the 
others Then up came the nine tiavellers, headed by the 
long-desired Bishop With him came Archdeacon Farlcr 
and Mr Bellingham, w'ho w'cre welcomed as old friends, w hile 
the new' ones — scarcely less welcome — were the Re\ Dun- 
can Travers, and Messrs. Herbert Allen, M L Irw'ing, II 
Kerslake, J M Lavender and William M Mercer After 
Evensong in Christ Church a solemn Te Deum was sung 
Such was the happy inauguration of an epis- 
copate of which so much has already been told, 
that the wondei is there is anything left to sa> But we 

=77 
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have heard little since chapter s. of the work on the Island 
of Zanzibar 

It may be well at this juncture to remind ourselves irhat 
they w'ere at this date — 

1st, Mkunazmi. under the shelter of Christ 

Mkunazml ^ 

Church, on the edge of the Creek, so well Iviiown 
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and three lav'men Here was the IMiubion Press and a 
large laundr} , nhere the bo\s washed the clotlies of the 
Mission Staff, w ith Miss Josephine Partlett as housekeeper 
and general superintendent of laundry, cooking, etc 
3rd, Mbweni The village for 250 adult 
freed slaves, mostly married and luing in cot- 
tages. cultivating their gardens, and burning lime Here 
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it i\as that Miss Thackeray established her home for 
seventy girls, destined to become teacheis and wives ol 

teacheis The children of 
the married couples came as 
day scholars, the girls to Miss 
Thackeray, the smaller bo)S 
to a little school of their oi\ n, 
such elders as uere suitable 
going to Kiungani 

Directly after his anival. 
Industrial the Bisliop began to improve the industrial 
vvoik, especially among the girls, twelve of Miss 
Thackeray’s giils (who were unsuited for teachers) being 
put under Miss Allen’s charge In July anived Miss 
Ruth Berkeley , she at once took charge, and it is her 
name, with her sister's, and later on Mrs Key’s, which are 
specially connected w ith this work 

MissRBer- Wlicii filst the girls wcic handed over to 
the Industrial Miss Beikclcy, they weie put on the roof of the 
schoolioom, where they lived and were taught 
cooking and work of all sorts As any civilized method 
of cooking would piobably set the roof on fire, the giils 
Satire cooked m a native arrangement of a box of sand, 
cookery till 60 good-sizod stones Oil the top, and the 

fire lighted between them, while a pot stands on the stones 
But in spite of difficulties the girls did v'ery well, having 
a great aptitude for cookery , and they can even dispense 
with the giandeur of the lange described above Quite 
little ones may be seen with a cocoanut as a cooking 
pot, and a few small fish they have caught, or vegetables 
from their own little gardens, cocoanut juice and a flavour- 
ing of capsicum and limes. The girls bake the native 
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bicacl daily, — ^small cakes of pounded rice, set to rise in 
the sun , treacle is then stirred in and the cakes fried 
in oil The)’ make other cakes of millet, also porridge 
and curry in endless variety They do not learn Euro- 
pean cookery, as that is done by men 

When the girls are old enough to think of courtship 
marriage, they are allowed to receive visits from 
the boys on holidays, in the beautiful new w ing *’”*’*^® 
built by Miss Thackeray in 1887 Of course the teachers 
also receive their friends Then all sorts of native sweets 
and dainties are prepared, and the bo)’s and girls feast 
together Great are the hopes that the bo)b who are 
teachers will take the educated girls, who can help them 
in their w Oik But, alas' even under Mission supervision, 
the course of true love will not alwa>s run in prepared 
channels, and the teachers sometimes think a girl who 
has learnt industrial woik will make a better wife, so 
care is taken to continue their studies that, if necessary, 
the) may help their husbands a little, even if they can- 
not take schools These girls now do the washing for 
the ladies, and their needlework, including embroider)’, is 
often exquisite, owing to their clever, supple 
fingers They also plait native mats of strips of Needlework 
palm leaves, dyed in colours These mats are used as 
seats, curtains, and sheets for the living, and as palls to 
WTap the uncolifined dead 

It mav surprise English people to learn that p,eidwork 
the Mbwcni girls also, many of them, do 
field work But this is customar) for African women , 
and after marriage, cooking being all got through in the 
early morning and late evening, and new cocoanut vessels 
and mud floor requiring hardly any attention, she would 
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have an idle time of it. But with one baby sluiiEj on 
her back and anothci toddling bei^idc her, <i woman often 
w’orks for houis in the Shamba, or even at road making 
and building woik Anything is better than idleness for 
Motivos tor them, but it is said that only two moti\cs w ill 
make the Afiican w’oik continuously and not 



by fits and starts , 
one IS intense lo\c 
for employer 01 
teacher, and the 
other IS the love of 
God 


First Synod 
m Zanzibar, 
May 6 


A thiec 
da) s’ S> - 
nod w as 


held in C'hiist 


Church, Zanzibar, 
in j\Ia)', when the 
Bishop presided o\ er 
eleven clergy and 
tw o la)-men Each 
day he celebrated at 
7 am, at the high 
altar facing east, so 
that the clerg) in 
their stalls in the 


ajisc were facing 
him The Sessions began at 930, the Bishop occupying 
the throne behind the altai On the first day the whole 
question of polygamy was dealt with, and though there 
was much debate and opposite views, the resolutions were 


passed netmne coiitradicmie. It w'as decided, among other 
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things, to leccivc no more freed adult slaves from the 
Consulate 

Anothci lesoluLRin decided that a Theological ^ 

College should be established foi piornismg onuoge 
nati\e piipil> Nothing could at fiist be done in this 
direction, but it was <rraduall\ determined to transform 
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Kiungain into such a college, eliminating moie and moic 
the industrial clement, drafting the lattei into town, where 
they could be (and already were occasionally I apprenticed 
to trades 

A set of studies was built out of the “ Bishop , 

‘ Theologioal 

Stccre Memorial Fund” m 1887 for the theo- 
logical students , and this year the examination 
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passed by the lads was a really stiff one When we think 
of the material from which the boys are drawn, we are 
amazed at their proficiency Nicholas, one of the boys in 
the second class, was twelve years old , he had been born 
in a slave dhow, and till four years old was with his mother 
at Mkunazim, when they' were sent to join the colony at 
Masasi , and thus, three years later, Nicholas w'as carried 
a second time into slavery'- by' the Magwangwara, but 
ransomed by' Mr Porter, and at nine years old sent to 
Kiungani Yet we find this lad answeiing coriectly such 
questions as “ How' w as Melchizedek a ty'pe of Christ ? ” 
“ What do you think of Jael killing Sisera ^ ” “ How does 
our Lord teach us chastity, purity, humility ’ ” Questions 
were put in Church history and doctrine, and he was 
expected to read and compose in Swahih and English, 
and he obtained nearly full marks in these two There 
IS good material at Kiungani, for Nicholas w’as a very 
average boy'. 

. It IS ahvays better, if possible, to educate 

the native clergy in Africa than in England , 
and now that Kiungani is more entirely' the 
theological college, few' of them need come to England, 
where the good of their education is balanced by loss of 
touch with their ow'n people, and by an acquired taste 
for luxuries not easily attainable and not desirable in a 
poor church The result so far has been a small but 
worthy set of native clergy, and a large body' of 
teachers 

In October, i888, the first number of the 

First niunbsr , , ■ , , , , , 

of "Msimuiia” college magazine, edited and printed by boys 
themselves, came out It was the first to 
appear of the three native magazines, and received the 
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name of Msumihzt or The Re/oita, and was to be had 
for a faithing a numbci 

It was not only the bojs whose education 
progressed so satisfactorily In 18S6, w'e find 
the Rev H H Clarke examining Miss Thackera)’’s 
school and reporting well of papers on the authoiship of 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews, and on the Xicene Creed, as 
well as on general Sciipture knowledge The geography 
of European countries included some account of their 
histoiy, and we find England, Geimany, Holland, France, 
Switrerland, and Athens among the places so treated 
Some will ask, “ Of what use are these subjects to poor 
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African girh who will never have to teach any one but 
more ignorant Africaiib?” We answer, “Of what use 
arc the same subjects to English girls, nine-tenths of 
whom never teach any one at all ? ” “ That’s quite differ- 
ent,” IS usually the conclusive and concluding answer to 
such an argument, for Africa-lovcrs know' better than to 
answer a fool according to Ins folly 

When the new' Industrial wing was opened 
m the Jubilee year, Archdeacon Hodgson and 
Mbwoni, the girls decorated the place with Jubilee flags 
The procession looked very picturesque, moving 
among the palm tiees, headed by the beautiful cross given 
to Christ Church by a lady in memory of Gordon, and 
now first used It w as inscribed — 

“ In memory of C G. Gordon, R E , C B Boin, 
January 28, 1833 Called into Eg}'pt^ theie he bote 
Ills Master's Cross , defending the defenceless, he died 
at lus post within Khartoum, January 26, 1885 ” 

After the Bishop came the industrial girls in blue dresses 
and scarves and red kofias — the school girls in red and 
white Singing Swahili hymns, they passed into the 
house, where Psalm Ixvii was chanted, and sweetly these 
young cultivators of the ground sang of the time when 
the earth should bring forth her increase 

The new wing, which was most complete in every way, 
was Miss Thackeray’s gift to the Mission 

Christian charity towards the sick has ever been a great 
means of drawing hearts to the Church, since the days 
when our Lord “ laid His hands upon a few sick folk and 
healed them ” We have seen this was the case on the 
mainland, and here in Zanzibar, the work went on as it 
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could In thib t.ame year the Di'jpensary which Mrs. 

Halliday (Miss Bashfonl; had worked for was bmlt. 

The Jubilee festivitie'^ had been kept before ^ 

^ The JuhUee 

at Kiunscani, but in Zanzibar itself on Julv 9 atzamjar, 
There were many Hindi merchants, and these, 
of course, were subjects of the Empress of India The 
^\holc tonn nas like one jrarden L'ual addresses were 
made in a tent blazinsj 
Mith -silks and jcncN 
Then at 4 p m „ ^ . 

• ^ PnuTinn.T.in-n 





^ ^ Foundation 

was laid the 

hospital laid 

Foundation 
stone of a new hospital, 
the gift of Tirana Tho- 
pan, a merchant, to the 
citj A golden trowel 
was used, and the stone 
laid to the music of the 
Sultan’s band, lent for 
the occasion In the 
evening thousands of 

people walked about J ,| 

looking at the magnifi- iiivckii.u 

cent illuminations and 

fiicworks Some of them asked if the English would 
“write and tell Victoria how nice it was" The grand 
finale was a game of football played by the Kiungam bo\s 
in smart blue and white caps given by a Hindi, with 
man> thousands looking on 

And then some one did “tell Victoria,” for her Majesty 
graciously accepted the copy of Central Africa, which 
contained the account, 
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In 1 888 died the Sultan of Zanzibar Scyid 
°sVyid* Barghash was born m 1835, being a younger 
Seyid bin Sultan, ruler of Muscat and 
Zanzibar On the latter’s death, the kingdoms 
being severed, Barghash claimed Zanzibar, and for this 
presumption was, on the accession of his elder brother 
Maijd, exiled to India, with the result of a great widening 
of his mind , so that when.m 1870, he succeeded his brother, 
he had laid up a store of w isdom, w hich made his eighteen 
years of rule a time of great progress for Zanzibar 

He show'cd great appreciation of English influence, and 
listened to our counsels, while he treated the Universities' 
Mission with iinifoim kindness He accepted the in- 
evitable gracefully, and from the time of the fiist treaty, 
restricting the slave trade, he kept lojally to its terms, 
though at a great loss of income So good a financier 
was he, however, that he managed to die rich Much 
depressed bj his troubles w'lth the Germans and Portu- 
guese, he fell ill, and w as taken to Muscat for the benefit 
of the voyage Getting worse, he caused himself to be 
carried back to die in his own palace which he did not 
actually reach alive 

Khaurasuo peacefully succeeded by his next 

oeedsum brother, Khalifa, a mild man, very friendly to 
England 

It must not be supposed, however, that Arab friendli- 
ness extends to permission to conv'ert Mohammedans 
Christians maj have a right to their religion, but once 
a Mohammedan, alw ays a Mohammedan, on pain of death 
is the rule, as the following story show's — 

There was an Arab gentleman, Abdullah bin Mahomet 
by name, who had been taught by Bishop Steere, and 
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d-, Ijii^ ds he Ma-’ only an enquirer he might 

stand at the und ot the blavc Maikct Church, to uahomat** 

histoij'. 

and 11') lutiec was taken But one day he un- 
covered hi-> hciid, and knelt doun among the Christians 
The noKt da\ , the enlightened Scyid Eaighash sent him 
to pihon and theic foi thicc and a half \ieaiy years 




-r 












MOmMM) l)\S Mt)S(JLl , 

he icmaiiied, seoining all nffeis of ficcdom at the cost 
of his icligion .Ml Ills thiistiaii fiiends could do foi him 
via-, to -,uppl> him with food, and to lecene Iclteis from 
him deelaiing his full trust in Christ. Then he fell ill, 
and theie, in the utter loneliness of a prison, u ith none 
to applaud or console him, he who had never tasted the 
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jo>a of ChiisticUlily dinoii" the faithful, and \\hobC only 
privilege ^\a^> to buffei ior hib Masjtei, was content to die 
a captive. 

MissMiUs’ Occabionally v\e have referred to Miss Mills’ 
work among the little bovs, whose home for 
so many years was at Mkuna/im Here the little slaves, 
when released, come, and here the) sta),till old enough 
to go to Kiungaiii to he tiaincd as teachers, oi to the 
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for the little boys, quite out of the town, near 
ISIbweni B> the inickllc of 1894 this was ready, 
and Miss Mills and ^fiss Clutterbuck moved 
into It Kilimani — ' the House on the Hill ” 

— has a much cooler climate than the town of Zanzibar, of 
which theic is a loicly \iew from the windows. The 
bo\s felt at once the benefit of the change — 

“Some of them are such miserable, sickij little creatures,” 
sajs Miss Mills “ Petro has arms and legs like knitting pins, and 
such a little pathetic old face and Aziib has no body to speak 
of, but such great swelled cheeks, like a balloon Cypnani and 
Bernardo can scarce!) walk, and are ahva)s ailing, and Willie has 
a \ery weak chest. . . We do not go m for much schooling 

as jet, but do a lot of ganlening, as the hhamba has to be got 
into Older ' 

This mother!) tiainiiig of the little ones is among the 
best work of all dune foi the Good Shepheid, and what 
must motherlv love be to those living in a town where 
a few )’ears before a woman threw hei own babe into 
a raging fiic, to save hciself 

The work among adult-., living in homes of 
their own at Mbvveni, is not t>ften recorded in 
the ^^lsslon hisloiv' Perhaps it is more like a well- 
managed Knglish parish, which is often happier m 
proportion as it has less history Here m 1S88 the)’ 
lost the services of Archdeacon Hodgson and jjgpjrtma 
his wife He had been the mdiiistay of the 
orphaned Church when Bishop Stcerc died, and 
was now the leading spiiit at Mbvveni As he passed 
through the Suez Canal on his w ay home, he completed 
Bishop Steere’s great work of the translation of the Bible 
into Swahili With the exception of the .Apocivpha, Zan- 
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/ibar no^\ had a whole Bible in the vernacular 
And for thib, the name of Archdeacon Hodgson 

alongside w ith Bishop 
from St Jerome 
to their flocks the Word of God 
Like the Bishop, Archdeacon 
tangible work behind him — the 


tlon of the 1111 t 1 

Bible, should be remembered, 

Deo 6 , , , , . 

btccre h, among those who, 

downwards have given 

in their own tongue 

Hodgson left another 

building of a chui ch 

St. John's, 


. Mbweni, is a handsome church, 

at John's 

ohureh, with an apse end, like most of the RIissioil 
Mbweni ^ 

chinches, and a fine towci Here, day by day, 
the people from the nati\e plantation come to worship 
The Archdeacon might be seen on a Saturday night ful- 
filling the rubiic by writing down the names of all who 
desired to communicate next morning One after another 
they would chop in — sometimes as man> as sixty — so that 
each could have a word with his spnitual falhci All 
came without constraint, quite of their own accoid On 
Christmas Da), 1S89, theie weic 198 communicants 

In 1893 the Rc\ J K Key and Mrs Key (Miss Emil) 
Woodward) took chaigc of MbAVcni, and happily the) 
have been able to continue their care ever since 

This pait of the Mission work — the adult village — has 
long been self-suppoiting. How happy Bishoji Mackenzie 
would have been could he have foreseen such a village, 
when he made a similar attempt at Magomero ' 

AdvBntureot adventure which befell Mi Bone, a lay 

ando^rtan, member of the Mission, and Cyprian, a catc- 
Noy. 30 . chumen, illustrates how near to peiil is all this 
peaceful island work On St. Andrew’s Day, 1889, they 
went by water from Kiungani to Mbweni, but in trying to 
return were blown by the monsoon into the open sea, and 
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they spent the ni-^ht in sijjht of Kiun-jani, but afar off 
On Satnida), stui^^lin^ with wind and cm lent they could 
not make cithci the island 01 mainland, but on Sunday 
morning managed to get ashoie, hiin^i) and tired, south 
of llagamojo on the mainland coast Cjpiian biavelj 
tiled to go fiist lest jMi Hone should be mistaken for a 
Gciman and filed on which actiiillj happened foi this was 
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at the time of the Gciman unpopiilaiiU Hut tipiian’'. 
clc\einess inci dexotion, A\ith the kindness of 1. Han\ in 
mcichint, saved him Ihc Hanjan, howmei paeked 
them off m a laigei boat, without waiting foi food foi the 
\i<abs wcic showing then knives Meantime then fiiends, 
aided bj the flagships officers, had been scaichmg foi 
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them far and wide , and it was a great iclicf when the)- 
walked into Kiungani at a qiiaitcr to si\ on Monday 
morning 

Since Sir Baltic Ficic's \isit, and the closing 
decrees of the slave iTiaikct, no moic imuoitant measnie 

Sept 13 

had occurred than that now bi ought to ]Dass b\’ 
the tact and determination of Mr (afterwards Sir; Geiald 
Portal, who pcisiiadcd Scyid Khalifa to publish a decree 
declaring all peisons entering his dominions on and after 
November i legally ficc second decree declared all 
children boin aftei the cun cut jear fice 

These decrees, if faithfully earned out (which they are 
not), would mean the extinction of slaveiy in the next 
generation The names of hii Baltic h'lcic, Sii John 
Kirk, and Sii Gerald Portal will ever be held in icmcm- 
biancc among those who have used diplomacy foi the 
noble object of fiecing the slave 

Sevid Khalifa did not Inc long, however, dv ing 
Deathof , r , ’ , 

Sultan Khalifa in Pcbruarv — some said of sunstroke, some said 

and accession 

of All, the death w as mv stcrious I Iis v oiinger bi other. 
All, who succeeded him pcaccfullv, showed much 
favour to the Mission, which he visited on then anniversarv' 
Sultan All’s Plenty of amusement was provided for him In 
Kiungani, the printing office he was asked to print off an 
Aug 30 _,\i-abic address to himself, and in the )-aid the 
boys had set up a ship, chiefly made up of oil-cans and 
scaffolding, from which they let off tw cut) -one lockcts in 
his honour , but he disconcerted them bj' walking round 
the ship to examine its anatomy ' 

The Sultan had that montli (August) put foith an 
anti-blavery edict, more trenchant than his predecessor’s 
Mr Lecky declares the crusade against the slave trade to 
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be aiTion£T the three 01 four perfcctlj' virtuous acts of 
nations JIapp)' those nho sci\c in this crusade! 

I’ or some }cais a Guild had e\istcd at Tiieomidot 
Kiinifjiini amon'j those bo}s who looked ** 
foiuaid to lIol\ Ordcis This, the Guild of St Paul 



I 

IIIUOI (M,K \I nILPI M'> K.JLNG \N/ 

]l ith Mt (/illmuii}it Mt A.///,,, \iJ thacon Tom': 1>aliman, B*iJtop Smyihus^ 

Re II DfiboMlttj, amf // / // thimUj^ 

niiinbcied, 111 1890, a puest, deacon, and twenty members 
picparincj foi the sacred ministr)- , and in this j-ear the 
Piincipal (Aichdcacon Joncs-Bateman) wrote to Arch- 
bishop Benson to tell him of this p^ood work, and the 
Guild had the great encouragement of a lettei fioin the 
Archbishop, dated from Lambeth on Palm Sunda) , send- 
ing them his blessing 
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ArohMshop " ’ Africa the prophecy is already ful- 

Bonson's^iat- filled that Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto 
St Paul's God. U'e pray Him to fulfil for all races the word 
Guiia, Mar 30 prophet that in every place there shall be a 

pure spiritual Offering, and that from all nations He will take 
men to be Priests and T.evites, the ministers of the Gospel 
. You must never cease to be on jour guaid, nevei cease 
to be men of prayei , and He will make you strong to ov ci come 
in the hour of temptation, and lesolutc to weed out everj evil 
habit from among you.” 


The members of the Guild sent a icplj’ to the *\ich- 

bishop, signed by eight on behalf of the rest 

For the gnls also thcie arc Guilds The 

the Good Guild of thc Goocl Shci^hcrd foi teachers 
Shepherd 

founded in 1885 Thcic aic onlv fiom twentv 
to thirty membcis, but these arc the “salt of thc caith” 
Thej’ have a ictrcat gcncrallj cvcij' year, and some of 
them airivc with then babies, foi there me maiiied 
teachers as well as single m thc Guild 
GuflaotAii The other Guild of All Saints began on All 
sainta Saints' Da), 1887, and is foi anj, mniiicd or 
single, vv ho arc not teachers. 

Record or These Guilds will make it casici in aftci life 
rormerpupiia keep touch with thc Mission pupils But 
even bcfoie this, touch h.ad been kept , for in Apiil, 1890, 
we have a rccoid of all thc bo)'s who, fiom the fiist 
trembling group of five little unclad slaves m 1864, had 
passed thiough thc Schools at Kiungani and Mkuna/ini 
273 baptized boys had thus been educated in thc twciit)’- 
seven years Five only had apostatized to Islam, w Inch 
holds out stronger inducements to weak Christians than 
any other religion. Not one had returned to heathenism , 
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seventeen could not be accounted for Thirty-one, while 
rcsolutcl)' icfusini^ Islam, could haidly be called profess- 
iiii^ Christians. Two wcic in Holy Oidcis, thirty-two 
tcachcis and i cadets, about as man)' w etc master crafts- 
men, w hilc the icmaindet fincludm" two inteipicters and 
fnui ovcisccisj were poitcis, cullnatois of land, or a[)pren- 
ticcs , two weie in sla\ei\ , sc\cnt\-ntnc weie dead 


UR M. \M I II \l M 

About this time Atchdcacon Maples, sta\ iiir AicMaacon 
at KniiiLiani, speaks of the wondioits cham^e 
wioii^lit in one ycneiation on the iintauifht 
Afi lean 

“ And a miracle it is, for water was not more suielj turned 
into wine at His word in Cana of old than, by the same ttans>- 
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forming woid, new hearts and new lues ha^e been given to scores 
of these African lads whom (lod has sent to us at Kiungani It 
IS almost too solemn a subject to trust oneself to speak of , Init 
the recollection of those daj’s at Kiungani — tlic solemn Faicharists 
so revcrcnti) offered, the class-ioom, where a sroic of eager 
hearers, it is no c\aggeiation to ^ay, icallj seemed to hang on the 
lips of him who discoursed to them on the I’.pistles of St Paul, 
these pioofs and many others, which would tell of the rcaht) of 
the waifare these lads strne to maintain against sin, the world, 
and the dei il, as well as then /cal for God and for the extension 
of His kingdom are sufficient to show' that at last our best hopes 
are being leah/ed, and the Mission is doing just the very w'oik 
for which It was called into existence ’ 

Tha First This j car, too, saw the fust Incliistiial Jixhi- 
tihion licicl at Kiunoani, bo\ s and 'giils both 

Apnii? exhibitiiuT Coiouicd mats adoincd the walls, 
w’hilc patchwoik quilts hunq like flaqs from the ceilinq 
At one end wcic the mats and fishing nets Sevcial 
tables were covcicd with nccdlcwoik, including reall\ 
good church embroidciy, done at Mbwcni Thcic wcic 
also specimens of punting, haidwaic, a silver iing, teak 
boxes, made bj the bo\s I’li/cs wcic given, and the 
work sold In the c\cning Mis fnow' Lad ) ) Euan Smith, 
wife of the Consul-General, came to hcai and gne pii/es 
for the singing 

Into the linguistic laboiiis of Jhshop Stccic and Arch- 
deacon Hodgson a woithy successor had cntcicd — Mr 
Arthur C Madan, who, haMiig worked undci both, now 
began his great w'ork of revising the lliblc, so as to make 
hib new' edition as perfect as possible 

The Mission received at this time the honour 

VlBltOf ^ , rr. , .. T- 

Bishop Tuoker of a Visit from IIisliop Tuckci, of Isastcrn 
Equatorial Africa, who, in the absence of the 
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Bishop of Zanzibar, held a Confirmation in Kiungani 
Chapel 

Xor much has been said in these pages of the DrumtonneBa 
que‘'tion of drunkenness among these Eastern 
Africans The African in all ages has been much the 
same, and it is said Egyptian nall-paintings still show 
the slaves from Central *\.fnca dancing and drinking at 
then Pomhc bouts Tembu or palm wine, the fermented 
juice of the cashew a|Dplc, and, in Uganda, plantain wine, 
have alwaj’s been made, and indulged in to excess The 
Arabs have not made things better Thej’ aie not piib- 
lich drunk, but many in Zanzibar arc addicted to secret 
drinking, and anyway, their hold over the minds of the 
mainland tubes is not gicat enough to do away with 
drunkenness 

The European tiader, however, does woisc — Tjaiacin 
he increases the e\ il b\ his sale of spiiits , and 
if Eastern Afiica is not as depraved as Western or South- 
ern Africa, it Is because it has been less know n Long 
befoie its Brotectoi ate, Germany led the van in this evil 
traffic Where the Biitish tiader bi ought one gallon into 
Africa, the German brought twelve at least, though we 
truthfull) own that of late years the Germans have done 
much to suppress the traffic The American brought half 
as much again as the Biitish tradei , France and Portugal 
too did then parts But the West coast w as most acces- 
sible, and there the teiiiblc traffic gamed the most hold 
Holland, too, had nearly destroyed the Hottentot races 
with gm before England set foot m the Cape Colon}- 

On the East coast, though the Portuguese sell spirits 
cheapl} along the sea-board, the African Lakes Trading 
('orjjoiation steadily refused, and is at least free of the 
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blood of these tribes, not a "lass of spirits having ever been 

sold by them to natives in the district fiom Ouilimane to 

Tanganyika. Two independent tiadcis tiied to sell spirits 

in this icgion, but one of them peiishcd hoiiibly as he was 

drinking with a chief, foi a demijohn of s])irils took fiie, 

and he was enveloped in the flames , the othei quai idled 

with the Makololo, and was slain bj them 

At picsent, though theie arc spiiit factories and even 

opium factoiies on the coast, wheic wages aie paid in 

spirits, j’ct, thanks to Messis Mon, Messis J^uchanan, and 

othei s, it is not cairied farmland in any quantitv 
Sultan'a Edict ,, ,, , , \ 

restraminB And wc aic glad to record that the Sultan of 

sale of spirits , 

to Natives, /aii/'ibai, acting through Gcneial Mathews, 
Marob 2 ’ " ® ’ 

pioclaimccl that on and after March 2, 1892, all 

sale of spiiituous liquois to natucs should be piohibited 
within his dominions, and that all non-natives should onlj 
buy undei special retail regulations The time w ill, how - 
ever, come when the natnes will begin to ask whj wc 
foibid them what we do not alwajs use in modeiation 
ouisches At present the Euiopcans m the countiy are 
few, and those are peifoice temperate, or thej die, but 
European ncwspapeis reach these lands, and Euiopean 
examples are quoted by Afiicans 

If England has shown bad examples to these races, she 
has shown also the best and noblest, and the years 1891-92 
weie saddened bj the loss of some of these 

Miss Mai j’ Tow nshend, daughter of Majoi Townshend, 
of Wincham Hall, Cheshiie, had long worked for others, 
when the loosening of all home ties in middle life set her 
free to join the staff of the U M C A in 1883. After some 
training as a nurse at Charing Cross Hospital, she went 
out, and for eight years did a quiet woik in Africa, of 
w hich little record is kept — 
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" Sho was in turn teacher, housekeeper, nurse, doctor, surgeon, 
spiritual guide, sacristan, secretary, «hate\er the work of the hour 
might be, she would always bring into it the brightness winch 
springs up in a life gr\en to God, and the sympathy and grace 
which were learnt in her Chesliire home ’ 


And when she was called to “cro home,” there 

ot Ififi 

was peace and happiness. Like the saintly Towwahenii, 
North Anglian chionicler of old, she asked her 
attendant to write down a memorandum of a few little 
things she wislicd given to one and another , and the last 
earthlv glory she noticed was a lovely sunsct. The natives 
loved her. and manj of her great Kuingani lads cried like 
babics as thev looked their last on her earthly form, 
bhe was buried the ~airie dav at Ziwani, the 

' Zlwanl. 

^Iission burying ground, which had alreadj for 
seven \ cars been the resting-place of the departed There 
under the palm trees lie those who. though they may not 
be called martyrs, yet knew the martyr spirit, and are 
surely among those " meek souls ” of w horn it is said that 

“ rile I'Xl iHei tike so cilin 
ShiK ill d niartir^ pdim 


Ne'tt year Albert Beethani, a business man in 
Leeds, who literally " sold all that he had,” and 
worked as Stores Superintendent and Trea- 
■surer of the ilission at Zanzibar, and had planned and 
built the Hospital, passed away on May it 
A month later Miss Janet Emily Campbell 
was taken to rest She liad been drawn by' 
love of God and His poor (under the in- 
fluence of the All Saints’ Sisters) to ofler herself foi train- 
ing at University College Hospital, entering as a regular, 
though unpaid, nurse, and not as a lady pupil and it is 


Of Mr 
BBetham, 
Ma^ll 


Of Miss 
CAinp'baU, 
Jane 6 . 
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said that if ever a disagiceable piece of work had to be 
done, Nurse Emily Campbell was the one to do it After 
some years, desiiing a life of more complete self-surrender, 
she offered herself to the Univci sides’ Mission, and sailed 
for Zanzibar w ith the Bishop m 1890 Foi a}eai and a 
half she woiked devotedly, nursing the worst cases, till 
she literally sank under her w'oik, and on Whit-Monday 
she too was laid to rest at Ziwani, her favouiitc hvmn, 
“ Art thou weary,” being sung o\ ei her w ho had so often 
known weariness, and counted it all joy for Him Whom 
her soul loved W'lthout some record of such In es, history 
IS like dry bones indeed 

The history of Miss Campbell brings to minrl the history 
of the beginning of our Hospital work in Zanzibai 

The Dispensary-, which had been at woik since 1887, was 
now to be made much moie useful by- the building of a 
small hospital behind it This was lendcicd nccessaiy- by 
the removal of the w ork of the German hospital to the 
mainland 

Founding The foundation stone was laid by the Bishop 
hospital, They- went in procession from the 

May 12 church to the site, and theic, after the choirs had 
chanted the Psalm, “ Except the Lord build the house,” 
the stone was laid in the presence of the European con- 
gregation 

In about two yeais the hospital so long 
Mmi* 12. " ished for was finished, and opened on Refresh- 
ment Sunday with a special seivicc in the 
Cathedral, when many of the English sailors were present, 
w ith a large congregation Bishop Smythies and Bishop 
Hornby, with all present, proceeded to the new hospital, 
where a Benediction on the w ards w as spoken. 
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The hopes of those ^\ ho \\ orked for it have truly been 
fulfilled b\ the three years of \iork accomplished already 
It has been nursed b\ \olunteers from the TnoGwidot 
Guild of ht llarnabas, to which IMiss Emily *“"**’’“ 
Campbell had beloiij;ed This Guild unites hospital nurses 
m a rule of hol\ luin^, and the ad\antane3 of association 
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weic now seen, when, one ha\iny fallen in the lanks, two 
moic nurses from its ranks weic ic.Kh to step into her place 
.\ssuciations in mission work wcie just now ordoroftno 
exercising many hearts, which, joined to the 
fact that mission w ork does not come by nature. 
but has to be leatnt, resulted in the foundation of the 
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“ Older of tlic Scicicd ” in VdS’^all Road, Rii.vLon 

This had been done in Januaiy, 1891, mainh by the exei- 
lions of Ihshop Coife, of Coiea 'Ihis ordei aims at 
tiainin^ devout >01111" men foi woih m Coiea, Ceiitial 
Africa, 01 elsewhere Thus we mav hope that the faint- 
hearted will, to then own and the 'Mission's c^rcat advan- 
tatje, faint befoie, instead of aftei, piuceediii" to the mission 
field, and that those who do "o may be shilled as well as 
"well-intentioned” men ‘ 

In l\Iaich, 1S9?. died tlie Sultan, Ah bin Said, 

The death of , . , ’ „ ’ 

suitanAii whofol tliiee \eais h.id lemned over Zan/ibai 
March S " 

One of his sons, Khdlicl ]icU^hash, cuntuiiy to 
Arab custom, which does not often place the s(;n on his 
fathei's throne, i>ot m thiou"h a back door, bailed the 
palace doois, and declaied himself Sultan IMi Rodd, 
the Consul-General, however, backed up b> Geneial 
^Mathew-'. President of the Mmisti>, and b> bluejackets 
from the Ihitish cruiseis 7'’/«/(7/«i7and IJlnuLhe, summoned 
him to open the doois, which oidei he obejed, and was 
iJiompth lemovedtohis ow n house, and I lamed 

The accession 

oiHamodhm bin Thwaiii, a nieat-nephew tif the late Sultan's, 
was placed on the throne He too was friendly 
to the ^Jisbion, but this lapid succession of amiable but 
weak men has put an end to the vigoui of the Zanzibar 
dynasty. 


Thoseoond Duniig this )cai Bishop Smylhies gathcied 
ImziSm! togethei his woikeis foi confeience m Zan/ibai, 
June 30 ^ meeting known as the .second S>nod of 

Zanzibar, first came the Usambara workers, including 
Petro Limo Then the Rovuma group, headed by the 


bcc also .Appeiiclis 1 1 . 
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Bishop himself A short retreat ^\as fiist held, during 
which anix'cd Mr Woodward, fiom Magila, and then, on 
June 30, the Bishop met and addressed thirteen priests 
and two deacons, several lay woikers being present w'lth 
leave to speak In his address the Bishop spoke of cer- 
tain changes ho desired to make Hitherto all w 01 king at 
Mkuna/ini, gentle and simple, men and w'omen, had lived 
with a common table, etc It was now pioposed to estab- 
lish a clcigy-hoiisc, and to let the ladies have quaiters at 
the hospital. He said also that he feared pieaching had 
been lathcr iindcn allied among them, and he quoted the 
Bishop of Xassaii’s words “A missionar)’ can hardlj- 
preach too often if ho has that to say which his neigh- 
bouis, djing daily, need to hcai before their lacc is run" 
Ccitain Acts, which will be found in Appendix TV, wcic 
then passed 

The Re\ F R Hodgson and Mi A C Madan leceived 
the thanks of the S)'nod foi their laboiii of love in ret ising 
the buahili Old and \cw Testaments 

An instance of the paternal (’) chaiacter of 
domestic slaxery among the Z.anziban may be slavery m 

ZiUlZ)l)air 

^ivcn hcic A nc^\ bo)' came to Kuingani 
paitiallj' paialyscd, as the result of being tied up by his 
ownei with dried grass soaked m paiaffin oil loiind his 
wrists, which was then set alight The bums wcic hoiiible, 
and the jiowei of the left hand was gone If it be said 
that 111 ficc ICngland cases of crucltj' aie ficquent, wc icplj' 
that here it is against the moial sense of the multitude, and 
theic it IS not If, how'c\cr, leal cruelty is proved m the 
Consular Court, the slave gets his freedom 

Vet the native population needs to be aroused to 
the hcinousness of such doings by the preaching of 

X 
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Christianity , and all these \cais it seems hardlj- 

A Tows 

Mission for credible that no legulai Mission nas established 

Zanziiar , ^ , 

amon" the townspeople of Zanzibar Jiut 

those only vho knon' not the in\'ctcrate haidncss of the 

Mohammedan hcait towards Christianity mil be surprised. 

Dimly dieamt of bj’ Hishop Tozer , a small bc^mnin'r 

actually made by Bishop Stccic in that mud hut where he 

preached and dispiiteil on Fiidajs , Bishop Smj-thies now, 

at the close of his life, saw a clearer wa\' towards a Mission 

centre of woik m Xgambo, the siibuib on the other side of 

the creek from Mkunazmi For some time a laigc mango 

tree had been used b\ \aiious woikers as a preaching 

station, and it had been in contemplation to fix Mr and 

Attempted nt Mcicei" here, but c\entually the Rc\s 

Nganii)o(june) Tjiwliitt and \V K Fiimingei took 

up the work ahead)’ initiated by the pi caching tours of 
Yohanna Abdallah, amid a mixed population of some 
30,000 Aiabs and Swahilis The house stood aw a)' fiom 
the main thoroughfaic. so that inquirers cfiuld 

Sea vacant. 

come quietl)’ to heai of the Faith, like Nico- 
demus of old, for fear of the Aiabs Xo work needs more 
intense pra)er from the Chinch at home than this among 
the Mohammedans 

And thus again we icach the end of Bishop Smythies’ 
episcopate 


Surcl)’ m these latter tla)s we lead the lesson 
figuration of of the tiansfiguratioii of human natuie touched 
human life light of Faith, and Hope, and Lo\c The 

African has been brought to trust, where once all was 
suspicion , hope has been given him instead of fear and 
despair , and he has something to love instead of objects of 
hate. “Caic makes wrinkles enough on our foreheads at 
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home , hat then is the impress w hich centuries of African 
bloodshed and insecuiity aie likely to have made on the 
human countenance ’ The face of the old chief is a scowl 
enclosed 111 a netuoik of misery lines, and the mere child 
seems to ha\c all the cares of his tube upon him Ihit 
now when we scan a gioup of these conveits, whose social 
suiioLindmos aie not materially alteicd, a distinct change 
is visible ‘ You have ironed the wrinkles out of their 
faces,’ was the comment made by a looker-on ” 

And IS it not a gloiious w'ork to prepare thus for the 
time when from those same faces not only wTinkles, but 
e\en tears, shall be w iped aw'a> ? 



CHAPTER XVT. 

TWO CIIIEb I>\STORS. 


Give me the Pneit these ^imet ili.ill font ts. 

Of an Amhnssnitoi the just aihliiM, 

A Fathei's tenderness, a S/ief/nid mhh, 

.1 Leade! t eonin^e sehieh tin ( um eiin hem , 

A Knlei's nv<e, a W'eitclmaii ssenLijel m , 

/ Pilot s skill the helm m iloi ms to fl \ . 

A Pishei s pahenci, and n I ahonm's hut, 

, I Guides di I tei ity to di ii mbi oil, 

, I Pi of hi t s mspn atwn fi oni iihtnt , 

,1 Ttiirhsi'^ knou'lid^t, and a hiii loiii slosi , 

— Biqiiop Krs 


Tn# succeaaion'T^IIE succession of Rishop'> who lia\c headed 
orBjsigpa one of tlic most icmaiK- 

ablc in Chinch histoij’ 

The saintly hero iiho led the \an, with that tcndci 



BISHOP M \1*L1 S 
{Jt*hoiograph by LlUoit Cr hi} ) 


chuali) which lias won so 
many “to follow in his liain,” 
IS succeeded b)- the quiet, 
haid-woikiiifT man, content 
with layinq the hidden 
foundations, but bold cnoii.qh 
to take the iiqlit coiiise, le- 
qaidless of opposition lie 
in his tuin ynes place to the 
accomplished scholai and 
Imquist — the w'lse mastei- 
buildcr, the very man foi le- 
ducing the East Coast Ian- 
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and for shaping the constitution of the ^fission on 
lines of self-sacrifice and wise adaptation to native custom 
'I hen just i\hen, under his far-sighted lule, the mission field 
had widened, so that a man with unbroken bodily powers 
was needed, came the htatcsman-Bishop — the great tra- 
veller, w hose peisonal ovcisight did so much foi the remote 
parts of his diocese, and who kept his head amid the rush 
of politics and the “sci amble foi Afiica" And when his 
woik was done, with another Bishop at the cxtieme end 
of the teiiitoiy, and the need for the longest of those jour- 
neys had ceased, he too passed away. 

But if we seem to tiacc the puiposc under- rue suomssioh 
lying this aspect of the woik, what shall we ^ay 
of that which is at once the oldest and the newest part 
of the Mission field’ Towaids Xyasa Mackenzie had set 
his face as a Ihomised T.and he was never to enter , and 
when once 11101 e a Bishop was sent to the tribes dwell- 
ing aiound Njasa, he did but come and see the land, and 
then he had to lea\e it To him succeeded “the man 
sca--oned and expeiicnced and beautiful in chaiacter,” who 
w'as not even to icach once moie his African home bcfoic 
he too passed awaj-, leaving his staff to other hands To 
this w hat can w e say but that God shows us here “ a part 
of His woiks,” and hides othcis ’ 

It now icmains to trace the pcisonal history of Bishop 
Smjthics and Bishop Maples, who have made so much 
Afiican Chuich histoij, towaids which they played such 
jiaits as did Aichbishop Theodoie, St Wilfrid, and St. 
Felix, to the old English Chuich 

Chailcs Alan Smythics was boin at Col- oharieaAiftn 
chestei on the Feast of the Transfiguration, 

1844, his father being Curate of St. Mary-the- 
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Wallb Hib mother, early left a ^\lclo\\. mariiod again, 
and it wab in the Doi set shire home of his stepfather, the 
Rev G Alston, at btudland, that he Mas bi ought up, 
learning that lo\e of natuial objects which ciops up all 
through his life, though he was not, stiictly speaking, 
learned in natural histoiy But his admiiation of the 
beauty of ri\cr oi mountain sccneu , of the kwclincss of 
floweis on an -\fiican hill-top, of the giacefulness of the 
flight of wild fowl at Tintagcl, attest the jiowers of obsci- 
vation trained in boyhood l-'diicatcd at I'elstead and 
Milton Abbas, and aftcrwaids at Tiinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he pin sued his theological studies at Cuddesdon 
Rut he considered that he owed most of all to the Rev. 
Father Fuller, under whom he woiked many years at 
vioar or Boath, Roath, till hc succeeded him in the Vicarage 
Mention his name e\en now to a deni/en of 
Roath, and one sees the extiaoidmaiy impiess hc left 
there as Curate and Vicai, whciehe gatheied a de\otcd band 
of workers, clciical and lay, who caught fiom him the fiie 
of enthusiasm He tinned the non Mission Chinch into 


a beautiful building dedicated m the name of St German , 
and it IS no wondei that when, in the midst of all this life 
and work, hc was offered the Cential African Bishojinc, 
he definitely declined it But a veai latei, 

^00613^6 ^1x0 ^ ^ 

Contra! Afnoan when implored to take the still lacant see, 

Blohoprlc , 

recognising the Dninc call, he was not dis- 
obedient to it, much as it cost him to lea\e a parish to 
which he ever looked tenderly back Hc took his life in 
his hands, saynng it was much better to li\c nobly than to 
live long 


Gonsficrated 
No 7 ao, 1883 


His Coiibcciation in St Paul’s Cathedial has 
been told. Canon King, in his sermon, le- 
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mindctl him that he oMcd his Orders to the great Bishop 
Wilhcrfoice, and prayed — 

"that the Spirit which moved his heart, and the heart of his 
great father before him, to burst the bonds of slavery, . . . 

may also guide and empower you to set them free from the still 
more terrible slavery of sin . . What does not European 
Christianity owe to Africa ' ho can tell the fulness of the 
harvest reaped in Europe winch St .tugustine sowed in Hippo? 

As we m England, after a thousand years and more, 
have been suppoited in the haith by the lives and writings of 
another people, sons of Africa, so the same truth brought back 
by you to Africa now may (through a native Church, a thousand 
years to come) hand on the Faith to other nations beside their 
ow n ” 

When Bishop Smy thics reached Zanzibar, one The Rev 
of the foiemost men in the Mission was the 
Rc\ Chtiuncy Maples, then at Newala He *’“?>'***> 
was a younger man than the Bishop, being boin in Feb- 
iLiary, 1852, at Bound’s Giccn, Middlesex His mother 
had been a Miss Chauncy, and to her influence he said 
he owed all that was best in lum She, m hei turn, had 
owed much to Mr Bennett, of Fiomc (when at Poitinan 
Chapel) Fclucatcd under the Rc\ Canon Huntmgford, 
and then at Chai tci house, ili hlaplcs passed to University 
College, Oxfoid, whcic he formed fiicndships that lasted 
his hfh Oxford was very close to his heart, as may be 
seen fiom his chaimmg little paper, "In Two Islands,” ^ 
with Its description of the “wide fields of bieczy grass 
thiough vihich the Chcrwcll wanders” 

While at Oxford, he heard Bishop Steere’s _ _ „ 
touching appeal for men, to which he and his 


‘ August, 1SS7 
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fiiend, William Peicival Johnson, icsponclccl From twelve 
years old he had desiicd foici«n mission woik, and now the 
call had come First came a period of woik in Liveipool, 
and then Chauncy Maples was ordained deacon at Cucldes- 
don, and served as Curate to St Mary Maijdalcne 
zaMibar. and St George, Oxford, till he and his friend 
went to Zanzibar, within a few months ot each 
other, and Ihshop Stcere ordained Mr Maples priest and 
Mr Johnson deacon on Michaelmas Day Thus, when 
Bishop Smytliies came to Zanzibar, these young men had 
already worked eight jcais m Africa 

Tuin wc now to Bishop Smy tines' own woik, 

What Bishop 1 /• 1 t » 1 1 1 T' 1 

smytiuas much of which has been told hirst, be it le- 

found 

membcrccl that A\hen he anivcd he fuunch be- 
sides the Zanzibar work, on the mainland the stations of 
Magila, Umba, and ]\Iku/.i, in the Usambaia country , in 
the Rovuma district, Ncwala, with small stations at Lindi 
and Mtua, Masasi being well-nigh abandoned One soli- 
tary missionaiy pciogiinated lound Xyasa, whcic no pei- 
manent station 01 mission steamer existed The Jturopcan 
staff for the whole mission numbered thnty-foiu, aided by 
a dozen natives 

In four years’ time Bishop Smythies came 
home foi the Lambeth Conference, having nearly 
doubled his staff of workers and planted a settled mission 
on Nyasa, having visited his whole diocese thiice, and parts 
of it five times. It is said that even Livingstone had never 
in any four yeais of his life coveretl moic giound 

LoBBof Before another four ycais he began to show 
Btrangtii of ear and tcai Wnting from Likoma 

in August, 1891, he says he does not know how he got 
there, with a bad sore on his leg, and only poiters and a 


Four Fears 
alter 
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donkey with hiin “A ycai or two ago I ■jhould have 
thought nothing of it , now all the btrength scemb to ha\c 
gone out of me” And thib ib the utmost plaint c\ei 
heard from a man who peculiaily needed little attentions, 
being not over skilful at managing for himself, and who, 
moreover, dearly loved companionship , yet he had come 
450 miles in pain and discomfort, riding and walking m- 
ccssantl) , to do his dutj to one part of his diocese. 

This jouiney left its marks on him, and when 
he came to England nevt vear, all w'cre shocked Anniversary, 
at his altered looks hen he appeared on the 
platform at the annivcisaiy meeting, supported by Bishop 
Selwjn, on a ciiitch, “It was,” as the latter humorously 
remarked, “not a case of the blind leading the blind, 
but of the lame suppoiting the lame” There was one 
moment of breathless silence, as people look in the havoc 
ovcrwoik had wrought in that sliong frame, and then a 
tiemenduus burst of chceiing, which was renewed when 
the chan man (the Bishop of bt Albans), pointing to the 
two Bishops, said — 

“You sec there a soldici who has come home from a great 
campaign, bearing the marks of that campaign in his face 
I may venture to apply to Bishop Smythies and Bishop belwjn 
some of the words which bt Paul uses of himself, ‘ bearing 

in his body the maiks (or brands) of the Lord Jesus ’ hlay we 
not say that they bear these marks— in our eyes very honourable 
marks ? ” 

On this occasion Dr Law's, of the Scotch Dr Laws' 
Mission, who had so often doctored the mem- 
bcis of our Mission, was present He spoke at the un- 
hcalthiness of the land where tlicir lot w as cast, but added 
that Chi ist's command w as clear, " Go ye into all the 
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woild,” and that none had a right to add, “ piovided you 
can live comfortably” But he added that, if thev wished 
for a heavy death-roll, they would send out few men and 
w omen , nothmg more than ovenuorking mission agents 
filled the graves in Africa He had often nurt.ed the mem- 
bers of the Univeisities’ Mission as they went dowm into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and had nc\er heard 
a murmur, but rather thankfulness Stronglj he spoke, 
too, against demanding statistics of progress The Gospel 
of Christ had been a leaven altering the w hole face of the 
country , and they had no right to sa) , ” Here is the 
money, where aic the baptisms’" Was there any New 
Testament authoiity for providing converts at £2 lOf a 
head ? 

It was tlic enthusiasm loused at this meeting which laid 
the foundation of the Njasaland Bishopric, and the Bishop 
travelled up and down the length and bicadth of England, 
till, in SIX months, the 1,000 needed for the endowment 
was collected 

In the Folkestone Church Congress he made 

CongroBS at , , , r 

Foitostono the speech of an expert on the methods of 
mission work,‘ giving one telling anecdote 
against missionaries degeneiating into large landholders 
Being in Usambara, Bishop Smythies was asked to vi'-it a 
chief who threatened that country 

“ I went to the fort in which he was . Among the questions 
that the chief asked me was how much land we had acquired in 
that country, and what possessions we had there. And I was 
glad to be able to answer him ‘We have one little shamba, 
which was granted to us by your grandfather, Kimweri,’ who was 
the former king of the country ” 


‘ bee Appendix 1 1 
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Speaking; of the danger of the missionary becoming a 
chief and assuming lule ovei his flock, he said — 

“Every missionary has clearly to discern between the two 
powers which (lod has placed in the world — that which we call 
the pow'er of the kej s, and the power of the sword ’ 

If Ihshop Smythics refused to wield the sword of justice 
and the sword of waifaic, it was not for lack of ability, 
and through all the tioubles between Germans and natives, 
when a very little would have set the Germans against the 
English missionaiies, whom they found exercising a great 
— if puicly spiiitual — power in their Protcctoiate, his tact 
prevented a collision while his giasp of the situation 
caused his adv ice to be sought on all sides He acted on 
the principle that *' Missionaiies of the Catholic Church, 
whatevci othci poisons might do, when they had once 
settled in a countiy and gained the love of its people, 
would ncvci abandon it” 

\\'c find Aichbishop Henson, in 1S90, speaking at the 
SPG annual meeting thus — 

“ We sometimes wish we could have liut one minute’s glimpse 
of the men who were the makers of England and the makers of 
Europe It impi esses mu that Bishop Siiij tines has a 

pait in the history of his own times It will impress posterity 
more when they look back upon the unsupported Englishman 
who told the statesmen of hi» time ihnt move he iha Bisiiop as 
would not It was easy to make himself and his iv statesman 
missionaries safe, but what should he do to the sheep that he had 
brought out of the w ilderness ’ ’ 

Next we find the Bishop interviewed by a leprcscntative 
of Pali Mali Ga-Mtc as to his views of the European 
intci national relations in Africa, and then, as ever, he 
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spoke of the Icindncbb of the Geimaiib to the 

mibsionaneb 

intei-viBwat Last!)', we hear of him at lierhn, holchnj^ a 
chanertta^ coiifeieiice with the Chancellor of the 

Gcunan Empire, who was most anxious to 
cliscovei to what paity he belonirecl, and was quite satisfied 
on healing he belonged “to that large oiganization which 
we call the Chinch of England” In no sense did the 
Bishop ask foi piotection Lord Salisbury had seemed 
that for all citi/ens of the Biitish Empiic At a leception 
in the evening he was piesented to the Ihnpeior and 
Empress, to the King of the Belgians, and Duke of Con- 
naught The Emjieioi said to him ‘The Mohammedan 
religion is a very simple one, and takes great hold on those 
who piofess it Surely, in the face of it, Iheie is great 
necessity for Chiistian missionai les to act unitedlj ” The 
same idea was expiessed by the Bishop in his faiewcll 
sermon, wlien he said that if wc peisist in rcgaiding, eg, a 
Roman Catholic missionary as just the same as a heathen, 
it IS impossible to avoid feuds m the face of the heathen , 
but if we consider that the tiuthwe mutually hold is fai 
moie impoilant than the fiinge of dificrences which 
scpaiate us, all difficulty would vanish. 

This seems the right jilace to icmark that by the final 
adjustment of “Spheies of Influence" the Univeisities’ 
Mission stations aie all left in the German Protectorate, 
except thosC on the island of Zanzibar, the islands of 
Likoma and Chisumulu, and Kota-Kota, and the stations 
at the southern end of Xyasa, which are British, and 
Chitesi’s, and most of our East Xyasa Stations and 
Unangu, which aie Portuguese 

Of the woik of the next year and a half wc have 
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“ipokcn befoic, and non' the gicat Bishop wa4 to be taken 
awaj. from the work to nhtch he seemed so necessaiy. 

Returning from that last Eastei at Magila, the 
Bishop tiled, as iisurd, to noik hard at classes, 
addresses, and Suahili re\isions, but weariness became 
invincible lie had to give up taking a letreat and a quiet 
day, but on Sunday, \piil 8, he cclebiated at Kiungani, 
and pleached there and at the Cathedial English Eveii’ 
song 


Two da) s later he delivered his latest addiess 

^ Last days 

It was to the Xuises' Guild On the he 

biokc down with fever, and the nevt dav’ was carried into 
Mkuna/mi Hospital, wheic Miss Bicav' and her muses had 
the privilege of ministeiing to him foi thiee weeks, through 
da)'s of utter wcaiincss and nights of sleeplessness Grate- 
ful and courteous for cvciv little attention, he had a gieat 
fcai of being imp'atient , but the utmost he said was, “ If 
on!)' God of Ills gie.it incicv will grant me some lest” 
Ills muses believed that he nevei failed to say his dail> 
Office But he giow worse i.ithei than better, and it 
was ananged that he should st.iit on Alaj' 4, by the 
Eicnch mail, accompanied by the Rev Duncan Travers 
and Nurse Bicwcrton 

Just befoic siaiting, he sent foi two of his 

^ F(Vr6W611B 

Kiungani boj s, Daudi Machma and \ ohanna 
Abdallah, to sav faicwell The foimcr describes the scene 


“Tin Iasi words that he said were, ‘ I am going to Faigland to 
get well, but I hope God will giant me to return iiuickly and 
when he had finished these words we knelt down, and he laid his 
hands upon us for the last time, and blessed us, and said, ‘God 
bless you, my children, in all your work and we thanked him , 
and when he had finished, I closed the door, and we went back to 
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1 H} of hoi I tjeiU fat f t on*, day on the ^tonni 0 / 
yfhcn ill by ounefs 


Kiungani This was the last time that I saw him on eaith, but 
that blessing that he left us, and those last words of his, I can 
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never forget all my life, for they were as a very great gift beyond 
all price.” 

Both these young men are now deacons 

The Bisliop n-as cainccl down to the Frencli packet, and 

felt c.\hausted b) the farewells on board, but none thought 

the end w as ncai On Sunday, the 6th, the little English 

part) said matins and evensong togethei, the Bishop being 

just able to guc the absolution — his last eaithly ministr)' 

The) moved him to a deck cabin for more air, but that 

night the watcheis gave up hope, and at 6 •?o m 
, 1 ,T ^ r , r . Death of tho 

the moinmg Mr liavers made leadv- for the Bishop. 

^ ^ May 7 

last Communion The Bishop was half uncon- 
scious, but at the words, “Bishop, the Blessed Sacrament,” 
he looked up with a sweet smile Three hours later his 
spirit passed to that rest for which he had so earnestly 
piayecl 

The same evening his bod)' was committed to moral 
the deep, Mr Ti avers reading the English Burial 
Office The French sailors w ho bore him to the stern had 
placed a Union Jack over him 

It w as a lovcl)' evening, and the ship w as held on and off 
on a calm sea The sun had jiiit set, and the new moon 
hung m the west, setting slowly, and at the words, “vve 
therefoie commit his body to the deep, to be tinned into 
corruption, looking for the icsuiicction of the body, when 
the sea shall give up her dead," the sailors lowcied their 
burden into that gicatcst and purest of all cemeteries, 
wheie he rests somewhcic among the coial rocks of the 
Indian Ocean, holiei to us for the sacred charge it has 
1 eceivcd, as the mart)'rcd Fatteson hallows the w atci s of 
the Pacific The spot w as half-way betw'cen Zanzibar and 
Aden, 500 miles south of Guardafui. 
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The chaiacter of such a man should only 
°^Bi^op be sketched by those ^\ho knew and watched 
Siaytiiies, ,f, m the words of such 

watchers 

“I set first that A\hich first impicssed all who saw him — the 
quiet, unassuming nobleness of the Bishop s presence His ^ oice 
fulfilled the piomise of his presence It took the car at once, 
and held it by its delicate quality of genial friendliness, its frank- 
ness, Its fulness, which seemed to entelop you as a pleasant air ” 
“The mere thought of him — still more the sight — was an in- 
spiration. Wheneter I pictuie his grand personality, the word 
‘ aiDostolic ’ always comes to my mind,” 

“ It IS rumoured that his strength of character, and undeviating, 
uncompromising singleness of purpose, made itself felt at times in 
some severity to those who worked under him ” 

“ .\nd he used to tell us our faults too, straight, and it didn t 
hurt us from him ” 

“ He quite won my heart, when he first came out, bj his fatherl> 
kindness, his unvarying courtesy, his simplicity, and utter absence 
of self-importance, though he was every inch a Bishop ' 

‘ A man of God and a man of men,’ one has well said 
of him ” 

Bishop Maples' Tiiuiing HOW to Chauiicj- Maples, vve notice 
oariierwork j,|,g great powers of heart and intellect 
He could not write a description of a mission station in an 
oidmaryway In his hand it becomes a polished essaj , 
full of brightness, w ith allusions to all mannci of in- 
terests 

Wherever he w as, he easily- learnt the language, and his 
linguistic work in Makiia, Yao, and Chmjanja is veiy 
valuable While at Masasi wc have graphic descriptions 
of the village and notes on Makiia customs His series 
of “New ala Papers” would make a graceful book With 
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something more than a superficial acquaintance, he 
sketches the flora, animals, and birds of Newala , the 
school, the \illage schoolmastci, “ Our Christian village,” 
the villagei s, and “ Witchciaft inNeuala” All these are 
painted u ith the practised mannei of one u ho might have 
have made literature his vocation 

Heie IS a delicious bit on the view fiom his Newala 
home 

“Those who have found by a glad espeiience what wealth to 
the religious feeling is bi ought by such 

this, in which the idea of 
ness IS pie eminently that 
calls up in the mind and 
the imagination, 
will realize what 
an immense 
gain and nhat a 
leal possession 
we have thus 
secuied m set- 
tling on the Ne- 
wala hills Certainly w'e, whose lot it is to li\e almost alone 
. are not unmindful that this lasting joy is gi\en by Cod 
Himself, to be to us an especial boon and solace ” 

Ills method of directing others was to -ivoiA xvith thmi 
Thus w'hen superintending punting, building, or cookeiy 
he w ould lend a hand and do the work with skill 

lie was well read m theology, and had a gicat aptitude 
foi natural science and foi music 

Canon bcott Holland, speaking aftci his death, de- 
sciibed Chauncy Maples at Oxfoid as one of those delight- 
ful young fellows, who may remain much the same to the 
end ; but accepted responsibility, and grace responded to, 

Y 
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made him \ihat he A\ab He said he remeinbei ed driving 
with Bishop Maples’ father to a meeting of the Royal 
Geogiaphical Socictj', where the son ^\as to read a paper 

“I remember his father, with all the candour of a father, 
CNpressing his suipiise at all the powcis that weic coming out in 
his son, at which the world was astonished ‘ We never thought 
there was this in Cbauncy,’ he said ” 

He had w orked at Likoma m conjunction w ith Mr. John- 
son ever since 1886, with the title of Aichdcacon , and 
when, soon after Bishop Smythies’ death. Bishop Hornby 
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was compelled to icsign, the two dioceses weie vacant to- 
gether. But Bishop Hornby had brought back word who 
must be bishop on Lake Nyasa 

“ Theie was only one man in all the earth of whom it could 
be said to be right that he should be put as Bishop and lord 
ovei that heioic fiiend of his, Johnson, and that man was 
Chauncy Maples ” 

Offeieatbe offci, at oncc made to him by the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, would have been 
(Aug) declined, had not his lifelong friend, Mr. John- 
son, peisuaded him to take advice before deciding, and 
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he di lived in England in the spiing of 1895 The first 
and in the Apiil numbei of Central Africa, 
was announced that he had accepted the office, ofNyasaiand) 
w ith the title Eishop of Likoma 
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At the anniveisaiy he pieached on Philippians 111 13, 
14, and it IS cm 10ns to notice how “picsslng towards the 
maik” — picssing foiwaid — seemed the dominant idea of 
his life 

Ihshop Maples received consecration on St 
I’ctci’s Day — a memorable occasion, for with “VtzanShM* 
him weie conseciated Canon Awdry as Suffia- 
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gan Bibhop of Southampton , the Rev William Mooie 
Richardbon for Zanzibar , Bishop Dart for New West- 
minster , and Bishop Anderson for Riverina As a few 
months later Bishop Awdry exchanged into the new 
diocese of Osaka, Japan, all five were ultimately mission- 
ary Bishops This last gicat function of Bishop Maples’ 
life w'as a gi and and soul-stirring one, from the moment 
when to the soft, exquisite singing of St Paul’s Cathedral 
choir, that stately procession moved up the nave, with the 
cross of Canterbury and the staff of London gleaming 
over all. 

The sermon by the Rev Canon Jacob, so soon to be- 
come Bishop of Newcastle, was giandly suggestive on the 
words, “ Heir of all things ” 

“ And to day the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa pre- 
sents for consecration, as the heirs of the saintly, statesmanlike 
Charles Alan Smythies, of that great linguist, philosopher, and 
missionary, Edward Steere, and of that true-hearted, faithful, 
pioneer servant of God, Mackenzie, whose bones he near the 
Zambesi river, not one Bishop but two, to develop a work which 
has now enlisted the services of 83 Europeans and log African 
workers Heirs, my brethren, of such men as these, you will 
yet remember that you represent the Heir of all things To one 
of you the difficulties and blessings are known, and you bring to 
Likoma and Nyasaland the experience of a trained missionary " 

Among those w ho assisted the Archbishop in the laying 
on of hands were the Bishop of St Alban’s (Chairman of 
the Unucisitics’ Mission), with the Bishops of London, 
Peterborough, Guildfoid, Southivark, Stepney, Thetford, 
and Bishop Hornby Before the Cential African Bishops 
left the Cathedral they bestowed their benediction on a 
little band of workers w'ho piesented themselves for it. 
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The farewell to England did not tarrj'^ It pareweuser- 
was spoken at St. John’s, Red Lion Square, 
when Bishop Maples asked hi-j fi lends to pray that he 
might have the gift of patience, adding simply that iriita- 
bility was a great snare to dwellers in Afiica 

And so he started on his last joiirne}', intend- i„t 
ing to go overland by the Rovuma route. At 1“™®? 
Zanzibar he picked up Mr. Joseph Williams, and, being 
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unable to get porteis on account of native quarrels, he 
decided to go vid the Zambesi, thus retracing the steps of 
the first Bishop, though entering it by the Chindc mouth 
Here, curbing his intense desire to "press forward," he 
tarried several days, some fifteen or sixteen English resi- 
dents w ishing for services. 

There he spent the gth Sunday after Tiinity, 
icceivmg a memorial from the few' Englishmen, 
promising to do all in their poiver to support a 
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clergymdn, if he would send* them one, which he piomi'icd 
to do at the first opportunity, so as to ministci not onlj to 
them, but to the ciews of gunboats ciuisin^ in those w atcis, 
and to travelleis passing backwaids and foiwaids on the 
river route. 

The river journey to Chiiomo, at the junction of the 
Shire and Ruo w as trying, and here the Bishop prcfeiied 
to walk to Blantyre, the Scotch Mission Station, thioiigh 
the fine coffee plantations. Ileic he spent thiec 
mant^, days, including Sunday, when he celebialcd 
early, in the house of the “African Lakes’ Coi- 
poration.” And aftcrwaids, at the request of Mi Hcthci- 
wick, the Scotch ministei, he took morning scuicc in his 
church. Conversation turning on the deaths of some 
Anglo-Africans, the Bishop said to his companion, “ Well, 
Williams, we have been in Afiica nearly twenty yc.us , we 
cannot expect to live very much longer out here ” 

Thence he went on to Mount Zomba to sec the Com- 
missioner, with whom he had a long talk, and hcie he 
heard much about Kota Kota, a new station he had stai ted 
on the lakes’ western bank, where he meant to go at once 

On the 28th he again embarked on boaid the 
At Fort ^ 

JohMtone, Ltvingstom at Matopc, and by September i h<ul 
leached Fort Johnston, just whcic the Shne 
leaves Nyasa. Here he received letters saying how c\ci}- 
body was rvaiting to have his advice before progicssing 
with their rvork, and most anxious he felt to be once moi c 
among his flock, deeming it fortunate that these Icttcis 
came by the Shernff, the little steel Mission sailing boat 

“We arrived here at 4 30 p m , and by an extraordinary piece 
of good luck, only four hours afterwards, in came the Shernjf 
from Likoma, with letters dated thence on August 26th. The 
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boat has made a good passage, and now we shall be able to start 
away to monow evening , and I daresay I shall be at Kota Kota 
in four or five days’ time, and thence on to Likoma by about the 
loth or i2l!i of the month " 



nil ei 01 ( I sill 11 111 sviLise Lull , 

So he signed his death waiiant' 

On Monday he embarked in the Sheyriff, 
with his packages, including the sacied vessels oi^henijf, 
which had been so useful on the Jouincy The 
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English gunboats ii'cie lying in the ba}', and the} s.ihitcd 
each other — the Shernff sailing to Nkopi, nheie ^he took 
mo storm on”! siipiier the Eishop said piayeis, 

thoLiike stoim began to blow 10 se\eicl}' 

that, aftci passing Monkc) Jlay, Ibrahim, nati\e skippei of 
the Shernff^ said the}- must iiin foi sheltei to the east 
coast Rut Kota Kota i\as on the nest, and the Rishop 
said, “Go on ” He lliought of Mr Sim wanting him thcie, 
and others wailing at Likoma 1 1 30 passed — Mi Williams 
was asleep 111 a giass hut in the stem sheets, the Bishop, 
in his black cassock, was still up, and diicctmg the sailois 
to look out fni locks The mainsail was reefed, and the} 
weie sailing undei the foie and miz/en Suddenl}' the 
little boat “broached to,” and. the waics rushing ovci 
her, all were in the water “W'hcre is the Bishop^” 
called out the bo} s Then Ibrahim and Isaiah, faithful 
to the last, pushed two boxes togelliei, and put him on, 
pushing him as they swam lie was a good swimmer, 
but his cassock hindeicd him ^Vt last a great w.ne 
coming o\cr them, and the boxes beginning to fill, he 
said quietl}^ to the “bn}-s,” “ You must not die foi me, if 
you are spared, tell Mr Johnson that I am dead” Just 
that' — in the supiemc moment, Chiist-hkc, 
Bishop Maples, there is a thought for his fcllow-sulTcrcrs, and 
* a message to the faithful fiiencl and fellow - 
woikcr “Then the water choked him, and he sank," 
said Ibrahim, who w'aitcd near the spot a long time, but 
saw' him no moic In two hours the natives managed 
to reach an island four miles off. It was some days befoie 
they reached Rifii — a foil manned by Sikhs — and made 
their repoit to Commissioner Johnston. He sent them 
on to Kota Kota, where rumouis of the terrible tidings of 
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two white men cliowned in the lake had reached Mr Sim 
He significantly Miolc, “The Bishop and Mr Williams 
arc coming overland" hoping against hope that it was not 
these two. But on the 13th Ibrahim and the cicw' reached 
Kota Kota, and rcpoitcd to Mr Commissionci Swann, who 
mourned as for a bi other, and sent to tell Mr Sim, and 
helped him to send out scaich parties, with the ne bmIiop’s 
icsult that one undci William Kan_\ riprjlca found 
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the Bishop’s body on the rocks in Leopard’s Bay, near 
where he sank It was known by a bit of the cassock still 
on it, but, aftci a fortnight in the watci, the face w'as un- 
recognisable 

A white flag w'lth a led cross was laid over their precious 
burden, and so they reached Kota Kota on St. Matthew’s 
Da)' It was absolutely impossible to send the 
body any further, so it was at once buried on at Kota Kota, 
the spot where the chancel for a future church 
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was marked out This gra\c became, as Mi. Sim said, a 
guarantee for the permanency of Kota Kota as a station 
So passed au ay almost the senior cleucal member of the 
Mission, and r\ ith him the senior layman. 

Joseph A. Joseph Williams had been drawn to the 

Williams Mi'-sion by the influence of Bishop Maples, when 
at Liverpool. They made their first voyage to Africa 
together, and together they went on then last join 1103% 
having uoiked a good deal m the same stations He was 
not a gicat leadci, 3’ct he spoke ihiec native languages 

“How effective, (00, was that slave stick, well known for some 
montlis to the porters and station-master of our neighbouring 
station (it has been said that he once lectured on it on York plat- 
form, while waiting for a train), or that bit of bark cloth, or the 
chiefs dress, which he showed 30U so often how to fasten 
without buttons or pins, or the printed Swahili Prayer-book ' 
How real everything seemed to us as he showed them, and talked 
of them I ” 

It is interesting to know that the bo.x of sacicd vessels 
was brought ashore, unmjuicd, by one of the ciew' 

In speaking of the great powers of mind of 

Blsliop 

Maples’ Bishop Maplcs, something lias been said of his 

Character , -.r , , , 

chaiactcr ict wc must add the testimony of 
Mr Vaiighan-Kiiby', the lion-hunter. 

“ I am proud to think that I can claim more than a mere passing 
acquaintance with one whose name is, and ever will be, associated 
with so much noble work m that Dark Continent. A genial, 
kmdly-hcartcd, Christian gentleman, broad, liberal-minded to a 
degree, and of steadfast purpose, he was the very beau ideal of a 
missionary. I shall not readily forget his earnest, simple, straight- 
forward address at Chinde as he was on his way home for conse- 
cration " 
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Another who knew him well says — 

‘■The central point around ^^hlch all other gifts and graces 
revolved i\as /cal for God This zeal, m the early dajs of his 
life, may have, on occasion, outrun discretion Tut as his 
experience increased, it shone with a steady light, which assuredly 
was also a beacon to his fellow -workers . . . To the earnest- 

ness and eagerness of his nature, impatience would naturally be 
allied. Tut this fault must, to a gicat extent, have been con- 
quered AVe are told he would sit for hours on the ground, 
cross-legged like a natnc chief, listening to a difficult case, before 
he finally delivered his opinion Thoioughness was another 
strong point with him He could not bear scamped woik, he 
gav e his best, and he expected others to do the same ” 

Tut even before the f.itnl upset of the Shernff, nnothci of 
the Likoma paity had cnleicd into lest Geoigc William 
Atlay was son of Ihshop All.iy of llciefoicl 
Educated at Mailboiouqh and St John’s 
lege, Cambridge, ho decided, in his final ycai at the 
Univcisit)', on joining the Ccntinl >\fiicnn Mission, feeling 
spcciall}’ diawn to Xyas.iland, by its Archdeacon, who 
preached the scimon when he was oidaincd at Hcicford , 
his fathci icjoicing much at this offci ing of his son 

He went out in 1891 with the Archdeacon, and worked 
at Likoma, wheic his labouis wcic much blessed , and at 
Eastci, 1895,1-10 baptized twenty-five men and thiity-four 
women, his communicants numbeiing moic than one bun- 
dled 

' On St Tai tholomew ’s Eve the school broke up as usual 
foi a week’s holiday, and Mi ^Vtlay, w ith an Isnglishman’s 
love of sport, — much needing a rest and change, — went 
out w'lth some of his boj^s to hunt on the mainland On 
his way to the boat he met Miss Palmer, and said good- 
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bye, drawing her attention to his little white kitten, which 

he was taking w ith him in his coat pocket. 

And so he went out, as Mr Johnson said, “ to hunt icst, 

and please God, he found it” For the Angoni weie on 

the w’arpath. The Angoni aic pait of the same 
Afi gfttii on 01 

nation as the Magwangwara, and dwell on both 
sides of the lake At this time they wcic unclci 
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Ihiec chiefs (i) Songcla’s men, who had nothing to do 
with this war, (2j Mlamilo’s,— this chief is fiiendly, and 
claims suzerainty over our lakeside stations on the cast of 
Nyasa , (3) those under Zinchaya, who had a standing 
grudge against all Europeans, for the strong anti-slave trade 
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ineasuies of both Engliiili and Gcimans It was these last 
^vho were on the w ai -path on the Kastern shores, just where 
]Mr At lay had settled hib little camp He and two bo>s, 
Wilfiid and Edwaid, weie taking a siesta after lunch on 
the 26th, in the giass hut, when a party of Angoni rushed 
past, scatteiing the boys, who all fled except James Kempe- 
kete, who awoke the sleepeis, and only fled on being 
attacked with a club Wil- 
frid and Edwaid weie at 
once seized, but they 
W'atched the end, and as, 
owing to ]\Ilamilo’s influ- 
ence, they afterw ards re- 
turned flee, we know what 
followed 

On being awakened. l\li 
Atlay arose, and faced the 
Angoni, holding m his hand 
his Winchestei icpealing 
rifle, loaded 111 all ten 
chambcis Theie stood the 
sa\agcs, brandishing then 
clubs. In his hand were 
ample means of defence, 
and m one instant he knew “ some one Iitid blundered ’’ 
They weie mistaking him foi a political agent, and 
taunting him with ha\mg taken awa^ lluii powei in 
the Lake \ill<iges It seems doiiblflil if he could speak 
their language, but 111 that one instant he made up his 
mind he would not save his life at the price of shooting 
down his murderei s “ As a sheep before her shearers,” he 
seems to have said nothing, while they inished him about 
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and hit him m the side with a club Tliat it was not the 
da/cd patience of a stunned man we know', for the boys 
saw' him co\ci his face in pia>er, and heard him 
say "Amen" By this time he had staggcied 
down to the biook amid the palm tiees, and 
there they spcaied him, holding him under water with a 
pointed bamboo 

Here a few da) s latci Mr Johnson found all that was 
left of his brother, and beside him the loaded gun, the 
silent witness of the \oIuntaiy sacrifice when the good 
shepherd laid dow 11 his life for the sheep he could not save 
Mr Atiay's body w as taken to Likoma, and laid m the 
chinch while a giavc was dug At midnight 
all wasieady, and ]\Ii Johnson committed his body to the 
grave by the light of a very biilhant and nearly full moon, 
little thinl^.ing that his friend and Bishop lay unburied 
beneath the wa\es in Lcopaid Ba) 

An outburst of s) m paths with the Mission in these 
sorrowful losses was ponied forth from all quarters, fiom 
the Archbishop of Canterbiuy and Bishop of Sahsbuiy 
dow nw ards The foi mci w rote 


“It seems almost incredible that Bishop Maples 
'^'Jon on* should hai c been taken away by our Lord from his 
^LoMesf* hopeful, healthful work, and just sent out into the 
middle of the Lake to consecrate it by his death 
“ But in that AaTAa^ di'fjiov, which sarfo-Kij^tci', I suppose, on 
to the Lake, as of old, I have no doubt that He was walking on 
the water, and said, ‘ It is I, he not afraid,’ to His disciple. 

“ These sharp-shoJtings into the midst of our woik are most 
hard to understand, as it is for Him alone, but still we should 
not have the treasure in earthen vessels if they were not sure to 
break from time to time 

“I knew the Bishop of Herefoid so intimately and affection- 
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alely from the time when I was at Camhiiclgc, much his junioi, 
and he was so thankful and happy in his son George’s ordination 
to the work, that I feel the boy’s martyrdom and speedy following 
of his father into the aldiu 6 fitXKoiv to be almost close at one’s 
side 

“ We may say ‘ Alas ' for our work ' ’ But it is impossible to 
say ‘ Alas ' for Christ’s work.’ ” 



CHAPTER XVII 

A PARTING VIEW OF THE MISSION. 

Uplift the banner f It uit and 
Sta-'teai d and sly-aaai d let it shine 
Kor ^kill nor tntght^ not mci it oin s , 

I f e conqiici only tn that Sign 

T he year 1894 stirred many hearts in the Mission 
cause, when Archbishop Benson summoned a con- 
The Confer- f'^^'ence on Missions It lasted five days Man>’ 
subjects were discussed , but to the Univer- 
sitics’ Mission the most interesting paper w.is 
that in IV Inch the Rev. II W Woodwaid mainlciined 
boldly that a common life of sacrifice is more fitted foi the 
Church’s soldiers in their pioneer wai fare, \\ here “ no man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the affaiis of this 
life,” than the family life of consecration, which might 
suit better the more settled fields of jjastoral laboui He 
ended by urging strongly such training for the work as 
w'as just becoming possible thiough the Society of the 
Sacred Mission 

This Order has now' sent out seven lay woikcis to the 
area of the Univeisities’ Mission, all excellently tiaincd 

Indiistii.il woik among giils has alieady been 
Industrial mentioned, and it now' icmains to tell of Mr 

boys 

Herbert Lister’s gallant attempt at systematic 
training for the boys From the very beginning at Mago- 
mero, it was always intended that this should take a high 

3J6 
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place among the Mission woik. Yet in 1893 the result uas 
not satisfdctoiy The cffoits wcic wanting in continuity, 
and caipcntei’s ^\olk fm use up countiy (c\cn in our 
Mission buildings) u as actually being impoited leady made 
fiom India. 
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The want of success was paitly ouing to the Former want 
natuic of Afiican bojs, who ha\c much less 
staying powei than English ones, and who aie not good 
at oiiginating But until now industiial woik had been 
a sort of punishment for unruly boys. The ideal steadily 
held before a boy at Kuingani was to be a teacher, or 
c\cn a piiest. This was the piimaiy object of the College’s 

Z 
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existence, and the most pressing need for Africa But 
when the boys who were too stupid 01 too naughty to be 
teacheis \\ere sent to do industrial woik, naluidlly the 
indubtricil training had not a fan chance 

Gradually Kiungani has assumed the position of a 
training and theological college, — the boys have ceased 
to be chiefly freed slaves (indeed, lately no more such boj-s 
have been taken), but are mostly picked boys from up- 
country schools. Magila, out of its six hundicd bojs, 
peihaps sends forty to Kiungani, New ala tuent)', and 
Nyasa sixteen These picked boj-s arc most likely to 
become teacheis 

But there still lemain the children of the ficcd mairicd 
slaves at Mbweni, and of the Christian families in Zanzibar, 
and such of Miss Mills’ little boys as w ill not be likely to 
make teachers 

Apprenuoo- These had for some time been appi enticed to 
tradesmen (fundis) in the town for thicc j cais, 
at a premium of twenty rujxjcs, but the fundis, haMiig 
received the money, taught the boys little IIowc\ci, 
that has now been changed Fust Mr Bishop, and then 
Mr. Lister, early in 1893, took the boj's in hand, living with 
them in a house under the wnng of Mkunazini, cnteiing 
into their joys and soriow's, and sending them fuit by day 
to their trades, under Hindi, Banyan, and Swahili masters , 
and so much arc they sought aftei that, far fiom paying 
a premium, they are allow^cd to serve one ycai with- 
out w'ages, another for one-third of a man’s wages, and 
the third year two-thirds, and thus earn their w'cdding 
outfits, and a little for tools. Ihcrc aic now^ seventy of 
these boys, learning to be blacksmiths, tinsmiths, silver- 
smiths, masons, carpenters, cooks, w'ashcrmcn, brass- 
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workers, bookbinders, and clock and watch cleaners. If a 
boy has to make a silver oinamenl, joii yive him its wei^jht 
m iiipees, and he manufactures it One of these boys 
made a serviceable and pretty cross and chain foi a lady, 
of the alloyed silver of the coinage llesides those in the 
city, a few boys are doing well in the English Navy. 

They arc encouraged to govern themselves, and make 
their own rules with the consent of the European in 
charge 

If tlie primary need of Afiica is a native priesthood, the 
next must be the building up of a model laitj’ — men able 
to take their place in life, as clcv'oiit children of the Chuich 
It IS all the more ncccssar)’ for these to set an example of 
Chiistian family life, as even in the case of a maiiicd 
Euioijcan, his children could not be bioiight up in Africa 
or they must be shut in fiom heathen sui roundings. 

This woik, thcicfore, is one of gicat hope for the future, 
needing only for its growth a firm and loving director 
Some of these boys serve in the cathcdial choir and some 
at the altar, and the greatest possible punishment is to 
take a boy out of the choir. 

The old laundry at Kiungani is now removed 
into the town, the staff increased, and more 
outside washing taken. They even wash tire *'rMnovlitcf* 
nurses’ collars and cuffs, and no fault can be 
found with them. The printing establishment has followed 
the laundry into town, where it will be still moic useful. 

In due time marriages aie airangcd foi these boys 
with Miss Thackeray’s girls. 

“In former days, when an Industrial boy went Th.ii. 
to court a girl at Mbwcni, the girls said, ‘ Go away, 
you have been up to some tncks, or you would not be an 
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industrial’, but now the boys may hive their pick of sweet- 
hearts ” 

When they many, they generally settle flown in a little 
house in the Chmlian quarter, near the cathedral. 

Is not this such work as was done by the monks of the 
Middle Ages, when the workers in stone and wood, in 
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metal ,uifl gf m-,, win taught in their schools and gathered 
intf) GuiltU’ and if tlicic was no [irmting office, was there 
not the Scnjitoniim with its careful cojiyists and jiamtcis? 
And shall any say that the work is secular, or be dis- 
heartened because some of the boys look on the Indus- 
trial Home as the goal of their desires? Whatever can 
be done for God’s sake is God’s work. 
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On the mamlani-l, too, indu^tr 1 al work ha‘i 

, lod-ostniiL 

|Jonc forward A Likoma bo\ holcU the post of work an the 
telegraphist at Riant} re. having learnt the work 
from a Sikh in a few WLok'i and he :■> now him'ielf teach- 
incf othcr-i Sir Harry Johiiiton, H if Commissioner in 
the British Central Africa Protectorate, reports officially 
se\cral Mission bo>3 printing in the Government Press at 
Zomba, who, from iintutoi-Ld savai^es, had in a few months 
bccomi. “skilled printers’ He has also employed car- 
penters and masons from our Mission statiijiis 



“They are equally keen and apt in learning their military drill, 
in acquiring a knowledge of brickmaking, masonry work, car- 
pentering, and even of clerical work and accounts Our mission 
undoubtedly is to raise the negro of Central Africa into a civilued 
nationalitj ” 

It will be icmcmbcicd that as Bishoii 

^ The Locust 

Snu thics louincv’od to the coast from his last Famine begins, 
visit to Magila, he noted a good many locusts 
These insects had never before done harm in this part of 
Africa wuthin the memoiy of man , but now they came, that 
mighty aimy, darkening the face of earth and heaven, and 
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by May, 1S94, had eaten up all the ^lowiny crops in the 
Bonde district Aftei a time the scoui ye became general, 
spreading e\cn to South Afiica , but nowhcic was such 
utter distress and desolation caused as in the Usambara 
gioup of stations Foi a whole >ear eveiything was eaten 
by locusts, foi anothei the crops suffered a good deal, while 
e\cn in May, 189G, we lead that though some ciojjs were 
got m, whole fields wcie still devastated ‘ It is vei> 
unusual for them thus pcisistently to lay waste the same 
Mission country jeai after jear The Mission bought 
Charities u p^.oplc, and iioiie of them 

actually died of starvation, though they suffered much 
But there were staiving multitudes aiouncl them, and to 
theie, as far as [lossible, iice was sold veiy chcaiily And, 
as usual, heaits were wanned, and good done in the end, 
though at the tune people were so occupied m keeping 
body and soul together that instruction languished. 

Good out Mku/i the Rev Godfiey Dale could not 

help .isking a Mohammedan, who came to buy, 
why the iich Arabs, “who know what true leligion is, do 
not send you up rice “Ah,” he leplied, “you have pity, 
but they have no pity ” A touching story is told of a poor 
woman who had made a jjrcvious vow to offer a rupee for 
God’s service, when her child could run alone and call her 
“mother,” coming now, when she had not even food, with 
a rupee some one had given her, to fulfil her vow and give 
thanks 

Additions to As a consolation foi this trial, we find that 
tteUatlvs , . , . , 

Ministry thcsc tvvo years saw as many natives ordained 

* Thanks have since been returned for the plentiful harvest, and 
cessation of the locust plague. 
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<is in all the thirty-three previous years. At the time of 
ilishop Smythies’ death the Mission had five native 
clerqy — the Rc\s James Salfcy, Cecil Majaliwa, Petro 
Limo, John Swedi, and Denys Seyiti Five more Mere 
added in these two yeais — the Re\s Samuel Sehoza, 
Yohanna Abdallah, Cypriani Chitenje, Daudi Machina, 
and Hugh S Mtoka But as Mr Salfey has gone to work 
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in South Afiica, the luimbei of our native clergy was 
1 educed to nine 

Of these we liavc seen that our old friend Yohanna 
Yohanna Abdallah, ordained by the kindness of oriuSod 
Bishop Tucker (East Equatoiial Africa) early in 
August, 1894, pioceeded to join Dr Hine at Unangu, 
being Bishop Smythics' legacy to that station. 
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An unu'iual inteicst attaches to the ordination 
sehoza of Samucl Schoza, an old Mission pupil from 
Umba, the town of Pctio Limo He had been 
Aug 24,18 Magila, Kiungani, and Dorchester 

Missionaiy College, and non' on St Bartholomew’s Day, 
1894, m the Isle of Iona, the cradle of so much of the 
Christianity of Scotland and of England, there knelt the 
young African to iccenc deacon’s oidcis at the hands 
of the Bishop of Nyasaland, the Bishop of the diocese 
(Aigyll and the Isles) assisting He was piescntod by the 
Rev II W Woodward, and thus there stood together 
an African Bishop, Pi test, and Deacon, where so often 
more than Ihiilccn centuries before the loyal and saintly 
Columba and his monks came and went Samuel Schoza 


has w’oiked since 111 the Magila distiict, chiefly at 
Misozwe, and has lately been advanced by Bishop 
Richardson to the Piicsthood 


ThB Bight To Bishop Rich- 

Kev W M , 

siohardBon, arcisonw'c must now 

Bishop of n-, n 

Zanzibar tuill. 1 he Rev 

William Moore Richaidson, 
Vicar of Pontcland, in the Dio- 
cese of New castle, is an Oxford 
giaduate who had successively 
held the posts of Curate of 
Chi 1st Church, Wolverhampton, 
Chaplain of All Saints' Con- 
valescent Home, Eastbourne, 
second master of Bloxham, 
Cm ate of Dorchester (Oxon), and Vicar of Wolvcrcote. 
He accepted the Diocese of Zanzibar, saying he could at 
least be a stepping-stone. Spending little time in fare- 
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Avells, he hurried out to his diocese, and came in sight of 
Christ Church toiver on August 30th If he had uianew 
few farewells, he had hundreds of greetings, for 
the Archdeacon of Zanzibar and the Rev J P 
Farler, who was paying a Msit to old scenes, came on 
board with the Itnglish Consul. Christ Chinch bells ucie 
chiming for joy, and all the Mission seemed to be swarm- 
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ing on the beach Suddenly a \oicc in the dusk said 
that the Bishop would go straight to the Cathedral before 
entering any house The choir was scatteied here and 
there, but by desperate efforts they were collected, and 
then the Bishop walked to the Cathedral, follow'ed by hun- 
dreds of people from Mbwcni, Kiungani, etc Solemn 
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Evensong followed, and Martin Rinkart’s hymn, “Now 
thank \\c all our God,” was sung before Wv:. Magnificat , 
and the service ended with a Tc Dcum , and well it migiit, 
for a son of consolation had been granted to Africa, to 
make up foi those who wcic gone 

And now to sec the Mission with new' eyes, as the Bishop 
saw it 

So diligent were his Sw’ahili studies that in ordmation 
thiec weeks he W'as able to take the scivicc in“'|SS'.“'* 
Swahili, when he ordained Daudi Machina and 
Cypiiani Chitenje, fiee men fiom the Rovuma, who have 


-W ” « - y i= 
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worked ever since in their native countiy, Hugh Mtoka, 
rescued in Bishop Stccic’s days fiom a slave caravan, and 
who w'oiks in the same countiy, and Mr William Bishop, 
for eleven years a devoted la> woikei, who has since gone 
to New ala 

These Swahili studies of the Bishop’s were 

Mr Modan’fl 

much simplified by Mr. Madan’s Sw'ahili-Eng- 

lish Dictionary, a work involving much research and 
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laboul, which was welcomed byChuich and Stale, gicat 
care having been taken to give a Swahili equivalent foi 
each sense of an Ihiglish woid 
ThehouBeiBsa 1 ^^= 

BiBtop g[|-y Qf 2an/ibai was, that he is houseless 

Homeless he is not, having loonis at Mbwcni and Kiun- 
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gam, but now that old ^Ikuna/ini House is pulled down, 
he h<is no house in which to show hospitalit)' 

\ state visit was paid to the SuUan, who entei tamed 
them, among othci lefreshmcnts, with ginger ale from 
Belfast When the Bishop said he was a little old to come 
to Africa for the fiisl time, the Sultan leplicd • “ Not at 
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all,” and consoled him by the example of a holy man in 
Arabia who lived to be 140 ' 

Close to his Cathedral the llishop found the 

TT ■ , nT , The Hospital 

HosiJital under J\liss Jsreay doing good nork 

among Kuropcans and natives The staff of nurses, di- 
minished by deaths, nas paitly recruited by tiainmg nati\c 
nurses , but this experiment proved not altogether satis- 
factorj’, because, though their clever fingers made surgical 
work cas)', the)' much disliked the more disagreeable duties 
It has been pioposcd to turn the Hospital into a cleigy 
house, and to rebuild the Hospital on the pleasant sea- 
fi outage 

With the departure of the industrial element, 

Kiungani falls into its natuial place as School 
and Theological College The numbeis remain at about 
i(X), the Guild including about a thud of that number 
Man)- names theie aic who ha\c helped the Principal to 
give Kiungani its high position, but cspeciall)' must be 
mentioned Mr W'alter King, an old choir boy of St Paul’s 
Cathcdial, who for twelve )ears hai worked there, in 
addition to his duties of oiganist of the Cathcdial, and 
treasurer , Mr Madau, student of Christ Chinch, Oxfoid , 
Mr. William J. H Chambers, Rev Godfiey Dale, Mr. 
E H T. Piior, and Mr. A Hitchborn. 

At Mbw'cni, the Girls’ School, from which 
twenty-six of the Mission teachers ha\e alicady 
come, numbers o\cr 100, and as -very few' European 
ladies come out to teach in up-country schools, this W'ork 
Is almost as impoitant as Kiungani. 

Let us find place here for a stirring incident ^ 
in their histoiy. In 1894, the Mbweni Christian 
villageis themselves captured a slave canoe. ®‘ristiiuu 
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Four poor childien, ei girl of eight, and three boj’s older, had 
been seized on the mainland bj six men, and bi ought to an 
uninhabited island, uhere they left them till nightfall, u hen 
It would be safe to bring them ashore , uith them uas left 
bound one man, who had acted the part of Reuben to 
Joseph and lefuscd to help the rest They then went off 
to a fishing village, leaving one man in chaige of the boat. 
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The captive, breaking his bonds, managed to i each Mbvvcni, 
wheie the excited n.itives kindled a fire on the beach, and 
made the signal agiecd on for bunging the children ashore. 
Their gaoler, thus deceived, brought them over, and the 
Mbweni people — one armed with a sword, another with 
the bone of a sword-fish, easily rescued them The girl 
w'as sent to the school, — the boys were adopted on the 
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Shainba, their ic'^pectnc jiareiits running a race as to which 
child should get fat soonest ' 

At Kilimani we lea\c Miss Mills among her 

® ir<Tfma.Ti< 

little ones, happ> 111 Knowing that some of her 
eaily pupils are now seiving at the altais of their native 
ehurches. Her sc\’cntcen j'cars of work have left their 
tiaces on her as well as on her w'ork May she long be 
spaiccl to rule over hci familj’ of house-boys and day- 
scholars. 

“The bright schoolroom,” writes a visitor, “with its tiled roof, 
teak ceiling, and fort) 01 fift) scholars in blue 01 pink kisibaus, 
was a good object lesson, and w ith astonishment one learnt that 
those little follows do all the work of the house ' 

On St John Baptist’s D»iy, they kept the first anniver- 
saiy of their coming to Kihmani Old pupils came from 
Kiungani and Mkiina/mi, including the Rc\’ Denys Scyiti 
fiom Kichelwc, and 1 14 sat down to dinnci Afterwards 
the Unity molheis of the da)’-bo}s came to lea, and were 
waited on by their sons, a gicat improscmcnt on the native 
custom of women waiting on men 

Mbweni has a habit of getting too thickly 

^ KlchelWB 

populated, and, veiy wisel), a few' families 
crossed to the excellent poit of Dar cs Salaam, and settled 
at Kichclw'c m the Zaiamo country Moic joined them, 
and presentl)' they asked for a clergyman Uenj s Sc) iti 
having just been ordained deacon by Bishop pounding 
Smj’thics, on Midlent Sunday, 1893, was sent °*^neiwo,^*' 
thcie m Apiil, ancl he and his flock aie devoted 
to each other. They have built a wooden Church entirely 
at their own cost — w'ith only giass mats as seats — and also 
a I’aisonage. 
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Mr Failer, who visited Kichclwc about two ycais after' 
wards, says — 

“I found that Denys is not only the pastor, but the father 
of the little community j hts word is law, and he is implicitly 
obeyed.” 

Some of the Uzaramo and some of the coast people 
have been attracted to this bright little Milage, and all 
attend Denys’ instruction They' support themselves chiefly 
by rearing fou Is, vegetables and fruit, which they sell to 
the German authorities When bishop Richardson paid 
his first visit thcic (January 13, It596), he confiimcd 
sc\enty candidates, and theic had been 100 baptisms in 
the picvious year 

The bishop’s fiist mainland Msit, however, 

Tbe Bisliop's , 1 r,', , , I 

first visit to was to the Roiuma distiict The last wish of 

Bovuma 

District, bishop Smt tines foi this pait of the woik was 
to plant a station at Mtarika’s, about half-w ay' 
from Masasi to the Lake, completing, however slightly, the 
chain of stations from the Indian Ocean to Nyasa lie 

cicn took two of Mtaiika’s sons to school at New ala All 

had seemed ready, and m June, 1895, the Rev R K. 
Acland-Hood was to have started, but the Yao slave- 
raiding expedition in this district, wdneh drove Bishop 
Maples to take the Zambesi route, hindered this also 

The gencial work had, how evei, progressed, and bishop 
Richardson, passing thioiigh the deserted Chitangali, 
reached New ala October 5, where he w'as w'elcomed by' 
the Revs T. C Simpson and R F. Acland-Hood. 

Here he found our old friend Matola very ill. For 
many years he had been a catechumen, and acted in a 
truly Christian spirit , yet he delayed baptism chiefly on 
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account of his \vi\ cs , and now the time had come u hen 
all his power and all his possessions must be left behind 
Early m 1895 he left New ala and went for change of au- 
to another village, three days off, on account of an ulcer 
in Ins leg Continuing very ill, he camestl)' besought Mr 
.Acland-llood to bapti/e him, believing his ill- Baptism or 
ness to bo a Divine punishment for wilfully 
lemaming a heathen Still he warered about putting aw'ay 
his additional wires, but m August sent a message to Mi 
Hood that he would do so, and he was earned to Mkoo, 
a village fifteen miles from New ala, to be ncaiei his teachers 
Mr Simpson met him heie, and Matola signed a promise 
to proride for his othci wires, and lemain faithful to one 
This was read publicly, and Mi Simpson then baptized 
him by the name Yohanna He rvas mored to New ala, and 
the clerg)' weie constantly with him in his pain, and weak- 
ness, and penitence He just hr cd till the Bishop’s risit, 
and rr as conscious w hilc the Bishop spoke to him Yohanna 
Matola died Octobei 14, and was buiicd with 
Chiistian utes next clav Mi Aclancl-Hood Matola, 

Octobei 14 

w iitcs of him — 

“He had gieat gifts, and if these had been dcroted to our 
Lord, he ivould hare been a really great man His inQucnce for 
good in the country rvould hare been considerable But rre 
cannot he sufficiently thankful that at the last he was led to desire 
baptism most urgently, and that he died a Christian penitent 
Re<piicsuil m pace ’’ 

Ills succcssoi, ) oung Matola, though at fust disposed 
to be ludc, IS norv fiiendly to the Mission, and seems open 
to Christian instruction 

After visiting the Rer Cjpiiani Chitenje at Mirva, and 
the Rev Daudi Machina at Mkoo, the Bishop rvent on 

A A 
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to ne\A Masasi, \\licie he held two Confiimations The 
Masjwansjwaia wcic known to be jn the neigh- 
bom hood, and a-, the Ih-^liop left the chuith 
aftei tlie second Confii mation, he found them 
aimed with bows and shields in the baia/a Wi Poitci 
and Ml Cainon wcic thcic, and placed a chan foi the 
Ihshop Then thom^hts maj ha\c gone back to 1882, 










m 
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but the bia\e wauiois wcic tiuc to then ticaty with 
Bishop Maples and Mi Poilci, and ‘ then aiiows wcic 
blunt” against Masasi Ihc) only danced a wai -dance, 
leccncd beads and cloth, and depaitcd Mwiti, now the 
lesidencc of Rev Cecil Majaliwa and most of his Chitangah 
flock, received tne nc\t visit, and aftei that the Bishop 
turned tow aids Lindi 

But the Bishop's gentle spiiit had been as much giieved 
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at the state of old Masasi as Aichdeacon Jones-Bateman 
was the }’car before, and bcfoic leaving the counti)' he 
made one hopeful effoit, to which the lapsed Hope for ou 
Christians are responding Masaai 

This distiict has lost the sen ices of the Rev R F. 
Acland'IIood, ^\ho has had to give up ictiirning to 
Xewala, and also of the Rev John Hainsuorth, uho died 
while in luigland, Apiil 13, 1896, after ten ycais’ work, 
mostl}' .at New ala 

A ch.arming .account of Xewala came fiom j 
the Rev J I’ F.ulei, after his \isit in 1S9G Ne^wau 
He spe.aks of the object lesson which is taught isse 

by the oichaids of fuiit planted thcic by Bishop Maples and 
Ml Poitcr — mulbei lies, 01. anges, limes, and custaid apples 
aic beaimg fiuic, and conducing to health So, too, the 
spiiilual fiuit planted bj them h.as ripened The congic- 
gations increase continually, and a Church meeting was 
held which unanimously decided to build a laiger and 
better church at no cost to the Mission, only waiting till 
the weakness caused by famine had passed to go dow n 
to the coast for cement Aftci Matola’s death his people 
migrated to Mkoo, but they h.ave decided to leturn to 
New .ala after harvest 

A picture of the Re\' Daudi Machina’s menage 
leminds one of an ascetic Eastern hermit — Maomna 

“The ivhole of his furniture consists of one chair, one sm.all 
table, one lamp, one native bedstead, one blanket and mat, t\\ o 
plates, one wash-basin, a bo\ for books, and that is all The 
kitchen contains one cooking-pot, one water-jar, and three stones 
on which to set the pot He lives on native food, and wears 
a white cassock and black cincture. May Kiungani send forth 
many more like unto him,” 
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The Usambaia countiy next welcomed its Pishop 
After -ipcnding Chiistmas in Zanzibai, he crossed to Tanga, 
where a noielly anaited him m the shape of a lailwa)' to 
Mhesa, a place four miles from Magila Mi 
™vSitto’* Woodwaid met him fit Tanga, and Ihc journej, 
which alw a} s took t\\ o days, w as accomplished 
jn as many houis, passing the limestone quanics of Jfuhuri, 
the park-hke sccnciy of Pongwe, and taking lefieshments 
at Ngomanc This line m.i}’ ultimatcl} reach Mount 
Kilimanjaro, and ojicn up Masailand 

Bffoots of Jhshop came to a district desolated by 

thefamino jocust famine Its formci Aichdcacon, Mr 
Failei, had \isitcd it eight months befoie, full of hope of 
meeting hi. old coincits , but aiming in the \cij worst of 
the famine, his hcail was wiung by then distiess Many 
tillages laj’ uaste without inhabitant In olhcis the people 
looked like skeletons, weak and weary, looking foi aii)-- 
thing left b)' the locusts, with which the skj’was still dark- 
ened, while the ground was covcicd w'lth young ones just 
out of the egg Theic wcie here and there deaths fiom 
starvation, and much illness, while parents sold some of 
then chiklien into captivity to buj' food for the rest. 

‘ I have visitcdj” says Mr Farlcr, “ many villages m the after- 
noons, and w'hcrc of old the tvomen were busy and happy, 
pounding their corn in the mortals for the evening meal, they 
are now bringing home bundles of weeds off which they pick the 
leaves, and prepare to cook them , looking up, when one greets 
them, with a sad smile, saying, Kande ya rabu/,i ' (‘Only goats’ 
food, sir ’). It makes one’s heart bleed." 

But good came out of evil The paicnts w'ho w'erc so 
willing to sell their children were also w'llling to send them 
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to the Mibbion, where 
they knew they would be 
fed , and one hundred 
boys were thus added to 
Mdgila and fifty to Mkuzi 
Mr Woodward says that 
though a good many of 
thcbc went home when 
tlie famine was over, 
a certain number will 
probably return again 

Ucbidcb this, the Mis- 
sion fouavd work for 
about 200 women in 
making a road to the 
top of a hill close to 
Magila (^,500 feet above 
it) Hole the Mission 
has land, and hcie ib to 
stand a sanatoiium 
wheie, in cooler, purer air, 
mcmbcis of the Mission 
may find lest and health 
The w'omen worked 
gladly, receiving in re- 
tuin food fur then house- 

holds 

Heie Di 

Ley was doing "uao w 
medical w'ork 
of gicat value He had 
bet before himself a de- 
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finite object — the health of the Europeans and the medical 
relief of the Africans, and from the attempt to accomplish 
that object he did not suerve His death fiom fever was 
hastened thiough his pie\iously having been bitten by a 
snake 


Another loss was that of the Rev George Du 

DoathafRev „ , , , 1 t/ 1 1 

G Boulay, a young, blight, eager woikei lie had 

left a happy and honouied home for his Mastei’s 
wmrk in Afiica, and, after two yeais, died of fevei, on his 
birthdaj'', 1895 

Mr Woodwaid, on his retuin from England, 
HativeCon- , , , ,, , , 

feranca, took charge of Magila — and soon after as- 

sembled a small confcicnce, ontiiely of native 

Christians, to di«>cuss native customs No Euiopean was 

present It was nearly unanimous in condemning galo and 

other evil or superstitious rites Pctio Limo picsided 

The saddest loss the Mission knew in i80s — 

Death of Miss , 

Bartiatt, befoie the Nyasa disasters — was the death of 
Miss Josephine Baitlett, "dear Miss Bartlett'' 
as they all called her, the senior member of the Mission, 
which she served for twenty yeais, chiefly at Kiungani, 
where she did all a lady could for the hrippiness of the 
household of men and bo} s , being hoiisekcepei , super- 
intendent of washing, cooking, and stoics, nuisc, and often 
doctor of the college, and symj)athi/.cr in general to all 
the Mission She was in the confidence of all, from the 
Rishop dowmwards, both m Rishop Stecic’s and in Bishop 
Smythics’ days She died very quietly of fever in Zanzibar 
Hospital, and is buried at Ziwani 


“Her quiet grace of manner,’' wiote Bishop ISIaplcs, “her 
sweet simplicity, her easy unselfishness will not soon be forgotten 
when we thank God for her life and evample, and thank Him too 
that He has given her what we all know she looked forward to 
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Kologwc, ^\hcic he stayed thicc weeks, and consecrated 
the church This is onlj the second conscciated church 
in the diocese, Holy Cross, Magila, being the other But 
now the stone church of bl Mary the Virgin, 

1 / SI 1 111 ii r Ccnsecration 

plain (as yet), but good and solid, A\ith plenty oi ofst^Mary 
space for paintings or mosaics, guiltless of aisles, 
arches or apse, stands on the hillside at Koldgw c, 
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set .i])ait foi ever loi the \voi'.hi)3 of Gucl A new school 
stands neai, nnly of wattle ami daub, but such wattle 
and such daub— e\er) pole caiefully fixed, and a lofty 
roof crowninj; all '1 he bridge w'hieh luined the watci- 
charmeis h.is been replaced by a bettei one 

Amid all this outwaid piosperitv.a leal and 
Confirmation , , , , , 

atKoio^o, title WO' k Is bciiig can letl on, and on (Jmmjiia- 

tycsinia .Sunday the Bishop eonriiined twenty- 
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three lilt ii .uid boj s .Since then l\li f h.nnbei s h.is had 
some moil b.i]itisins, aiirl theie .lie now foil) ( hiistians 111 
IvoloDwt , w hile a sub-st.ition h.is belli opened .it Ixw.i Sitji 
It will be lenieiiibeied that Jleniy iSasibu had lift the 
work at Kologwc , .and he hatl taken service in the Ger- 
man coffee plantations at Deieina, tempted parti)’ by 
higher wages. A good account can now be given of him. 
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I le rLfuscd to tvork on Sunday, anrl on that day he asscm- 
hlL'i the Chnstirin workitic-n and has service with them 
(Jn cater festuals he makes h/s cnintiiunion at MagiJa 

A nartmer look at .Nvasaland must now be 

^ KyaiBftland 

t.iken Sir Ilarrj Johiiston in his latest report 

speaks most hopcfiilK of the tievelopment of this country, 

uhich doubled its evporls m 1H95 

The attack m'ade in December, 1895, Viy a miosI’b 
gallant little )jarty of English and Sikh'-, on ’^Jturad? 
illosi’s strongholrl in Xorlh Nyasa, win n °°° ^ 

Maj or Edwards stoimcd and took' it, hanging Mlosi, was 
the culminating pijint of a four mouths’ campaign against 
skne-dealers around the Lake At this time, 1,184 sla\es 
w ere liberated 

It was of this little band of Englishmen that Mr Johnson 
wrote the famous words ■ — 

“I)o people rcali/.c that most of tlic officers who have rushed 
up the Vao hills, under Vao lire, haic u'nv' hin oh a holiday 
iHSk'aJ of (joins’ to England 

He added that they made light of mcoincnicncc and 
illnes.s 

“Major Edwards realized that, fever or no feur, there are 
times when there can be no talk of ieining jour men 
AVould that our invalid clergy felt it then onlj i urc to go to the 
front ’’ 

'fhis decided action, taken by the hritish (joternment, 
not against “ natives of the country figliting for their inde- 
pendence', but aliens of Arab, Yao, or Zulu lace, w'ho W'ctc 
contesting with us the supremacy over the natives of 
Xyasaland,” resulted in such complete disjicr-^ion of the 
slave-dealers, that in January, 1896, Sir II Johnston wrote 
to Lord Salisbury — 
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“There does not e\ist a single independent avowedly sla\e- 
dealing chief within the British Central ^Vfrica Protectorate ” 

So ue may look foi quieter da)'s foi mission 
ste^r wolk , but, alas' at this time the Charles Jansou 
shows signs of retiiing fiom acti\c service, iind a 
new steamer must be sent out 
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Arthur The first station taken up by our Church on 
Frasei Sim Western shore of the Lake was Kota Kota, 
the town of juinbe, where the Rev A 1' Sim vs as placed 
in charged 


* See Life eutd Letters of Arthur Fraser Stm, published liy 
the Universities’ Mission. 
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To him the call to Africa had come in oauedto 
no indi'itinct tones, and he gave up his well- Sirica UB94) 
belov'cd work in England, saying to one who asked if after 
all the Africans w'erc worth the saciificc “HE is w'orth 
it all I ” 

Soon a piece of land was bought, and with William 
Kanyopolea, as his assistant, they built a house 

“ily house is mud, with a straw roof, its door is so low I 
have almost to crawl in I and my teacher William, and a small 
boy li\e in it It is our 
church, too Al'c have 
prayers morning and even- 
ing, and on Sundays I cele- 
brate Holy Communion in 
It The \crandah will be 
my school at first ” 

In the month of Xo- 
\ ember Jiimbe, the chief 
of Kota Kota, was cle- 
jiosed b\ l\Ir Xichol, the 
.\dministration Agent, as dangcrou-,, and sent to Zomba 

The next event of interest w'as Archdeacon Majiles 
\isit on his way to England, when they talked all night of 
plans ne\cr to be rcalizctl by either, and so in the star* 
light, at the boat’s side before daybreak, they parted to 
meet no more here on earth 

^Meantime, he and Whlliam were working at a 
new house, into which he moved in Eebiuary, 
and by April had ninety boys and ten girls in 
his school in the baraza At night the men came to class, 
say ing after a Scripture lesson “ Now our eyes are 
opened ” But the loneliness of a new station was ap- 
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parent when, at Easter, there could only be three com- 
municants 

“ The mud altar was coveied with a white frontal, which the 
ladies at Likoma had made us On F-astcr ^Monday and Tucs 
day we had games — long jump, wide jump, egg and spoon race, 
Mith limes for eggs ” 

. In May Mr Swann took Mr Nichol’s place, 

A Slave ■' ^ 

viiuge and, like e\cry one who knew Aithur Sim, 
etarted. ■' ’ 

began to lo\ e him , and w e soon find them to- 
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gclhei, staiting a ficed-slave \illagc on the Mission land 

III") fust and ajipaicntly only adult baptism 
murdeier Bap- at Kota Kota Strongly recalls that of the 
uze .July 25 baptized and confiimcd under sentence 

of death in Winchester gaol i\ years before A m.in had 
killed a Makiia soldici, and being sentenced to death by 
the commissioner, was daily instiuctcd by Mr Sim, until 
he had grasped the Chiistian cieed and commandments. 
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“ I cannot take him so far without giving him the full privileges 
of the Church on earth At daybreak this morning, in the 
presence of three Christian boys, I baptized him, giving him the 
name of Jacobo, this being St James’ Day He died painlessly 
at 7 a m , and now I have buried him, the first Christian grave in 
our little God’s acre. Is it not a strange first-fruiL of one's stay 
here — a penitent murderer^ I need not say how awful and 
solemn the days of preparation have been, I think he was bia\e 
at the last, and seemed much comforted that he had friends 
about him, and, as we assured him, a hriend above ' 

Ml Pliilipps, a )'oiiiig lajm.an, came to help him, and he 
had hopes of a laigci band on the Bishop's rttiirn The 
merest tiiflcs vieic pleasures to his biight nature 

“ Mr Swann sent me the first cabbage to-day from his garden, 
and a bunch of radishes which mj cook at once began to boil 
Try a boiled radish, do ' ’ 

The threefold blow of the deaths of the Bishop, Mr 
Williams, and Mi Atlay, ha\c been given, and soon after 
he wiotc his last letter (Oct 10 to 13), ending 

“It is rather like a battlefield out here However safe one 
feels oneself, there are those one cares for and looks up to falling 
all round us ” 

j\nd on that battlefield his last fight was Death ot 
beginning I'nc cl, ays later he was attacked ^ 

by fe\ Cl , and passed aw ay \ cry cai ly on Octo- 
ber 29 

The Rev James M’lmbush took up the post at Kota 
Kota, and hopeful letters come from thence Mi IMnlipps 
h.is been called to repeat Mi Sim’s action, and to ]3icpare 
for de,ith the notorious Saidi Mwazungu, the muideier 
of Di Boyce and Mr, McEw.an Leading him to repent- 
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ance, Mr Philipps baptized him just befoie his execution, 
to which he walked calmlj', saying, “ God make cveij-thing 
right ” 

Dining the greater pait of 1895 Mr Johnson 
Rev w p had to take his journeys round the Lake on 
foot, \isiting the village stations, sixteen in 
number, and strengthening the hands of native teacheis 
The Charles Janson i\’as laid up most of this time Yet, in 
spite of his increased exeitions, nevei had there been so 
much work from his pen leady foi punting Tianslations 
of Genesis, Lciiticus, Ruth, Provcibs, the Minoi Piophcts, 
paits of Joshua and Isaiah, besides nearlj- all the New 
Testament in Chmj’anja 

Mr Johnson has also been fixing sites for 
new stations Most impoitant of these is 
Mtonia, a Yao town of about 10,000 inhabitants, and the 
cradle of their lacc Archdeacon Maples Ivacl Msited it 
once fiom Unangu It seems one of the healthiest sites 
in Ccntial Africa, the houses lying more than 5,000 feet 
above the sea level — some as much as 7,000 Unangu and 
Mtonia can just look at each other on a fine claj' acioss 
forty-five miles of country Though Bishojj Hine and 
Yohanna Abdallah both desiie it, nothing has as yet been 
done here 

„ The deacon Yohanna Abdallah remains m 

Unaasu 

charge at Unangu , and he seems to be manag- 
ing Kalanj’e, the difficult chief who, being in Portuguese 
territorj", retains his slave dhow' Only two years ago a 
woman, on some accusation of witchcraft, w'as burnt to 
death, and Kalanje had not interfered, yet now he comes 
to hear Abdallah preach 

Here, then, we leave Nyasaland with Mr Johnson, 
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There he still i-,, sailing or tramping round his Lake like 
one of those mcdia;val missionaucs in the times when 

‘ around individuals penetrated with Christian zeal and self-denial 
centred, not merely the life but the very existence of the churches 
of Europe Take away these men, blot out their influence, and 
how materially would events have varied, how much the entire 
history of the Middle Ages would have been altered 

Dr Ilinc was not long to be 
left on his " solitaiy double- 
domed mountain ” Since the 
sejiaration of the See fiom the 
pio\ince of South .\fiica, the 
Archbishop of Cantcibuiy^ has 
the powci of appointment, and 
Aichbishop Benson cxcicised 
this powei by appointing Di 
lime to -lUeceed Bishop Maples 

Joint IsdWtUd IlinC johnEdwaid 
had, as a bo)-, been 
picsent at Ui Litingstonc’s 
fiincial in Westminster Abbey 
A man’s futiiic place in the 
w'Oild IS more often fixed b}' an 
impression in bo}mooci than ' ) 

people think, and so it was here He became a medical 
man, but was aftei wards thoroughly trained for Holy 
Orders, giaduating at Oxford, and lecening theological 
instruction at the Schola; Canccllarii, Lincoln 

In 1888 he joined the Mission, and leached Zanzibar, 
January 30, next year, and he has worked in Zanzibar, 
and at Likoma and Unangu 


r 
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^ See Appencli\ III. 
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Oonseoratoi consccraterl to the See of Likoma 

^Likomaf O'"' l^ctci’s Day, at St Matthew’s, Bethnal 
Juno 29 Giecn, the first Bishop of Hokkaido bciii'r con- 
seciated with him The Aichbishop was assisted b)’ the 
Bishops of St Albans, Kvetci, Rochester, Rockhain[)ton, Ma- 
shonalancl, and b> Bishop I[oinb>,\\ho thus foi the second 
time helped to conscciatc a siicccssoi to his diocese, within 
four yeaib of his ow'ii consecration Canon Cioiifool, Vice- 

Jhincipal of the Schola; 
C^ancellai 11, Lincoln, 
preached on the woids, 



“Jesus saith unto him, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lo\est 
thou Me^” All hcaits 
were terj full of that day 
the jeai befoie "'I he 
de.id are piesent with us," 
said one 

The X) asaland pas- 
loial staff Is a jrarable 
of this effort Some time 


The Nyasaland ‘l&fl U laige 
Pastoial Staff , , , 

elephant tusk 


vas ijucn to Aichdeacon 


Maples by those wild 
Magwangwaia over whom his heait and many anothei had 
yearned He deteimined that this gift of the jAIagwa- 
ngwaia— yet heathen— should become the pastoral staff of 
Nyasaland When Bishop Mackenzie set his face northw-ard 
from the Shiie, he had gone forth with his staff m one- 
hand and his gun in the othei That wooden staff, always 
treasured, was now much injured by time , and here was 
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of Afncti He too has passed lo his icwaul, d)ing in 
J''ebruary, 1S96 

„ , Since then Zanzibar has known another 

Death of 

Sultan Hamid change of Sultaii Hamid bin Thwain, aflei 

and usurpation ° 

>eais’ reign, died under circumstances 
that suggest foul play Immediately Seyid 
Khahd Barghash, who had tiled to usuip the throne in 
1893, showed that he wasprepaied for the event, bairicadcd 

the palace, 
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and de- 
clared his 
intention 
of reigning 
01 dying 
theie The 
ne\t clay 
A d m 1 1 a 1 
R a w' son, 
w ith the 
SV George 
fiom the 
Cape, ar- 
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rived, and gave the Sultan an ultimatum of hauling down 
his flag, 01 having the palace bombaided The Euro- 
pean residents were ordered on boaid the British ships 
At an carl)- hour the palace was shelled, and was soon 
in flames Ihe usurper, however, came off his high 
horse, and neither reigned nor perished , he took a third 
TI 18 Sultan’s com sc, and simply fled His more i^eaceable 

bombardod, elderly cousin, Hamid, was proclaimed Sultan 
AuBUBt27 ofZ.inzibar 

All the English people — both the authorities and the 
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^Vlisiioii staff — bclu\cd splendidly in this hour of danger, 
and the movements ^\ele as orderly as if all had been 
foicsecn On Tuesday the Mission festival was kept at 
IMbiveni, when new s arm cd about 4pm that all Europeans 
should go on board the ships That night some were sent 
off, but Miss Thackeray, Misses ]■{. and M Berkcle)', and 
the girls w’cie taken to the schoolroom, and Miss Mills and 
her bo)s joined them there Mi Earlci and Mi Griffin 
lemained m charge The next day they weic fetched off 
in a despatch boat, Miss Thackeiay packing in all her 
man led teacheis and the shamba children They were 
most kindly leceived on board the British India mail 
steamer The Kiungam bojs were taken to the Biitish 
Consulate at 6 am on Thuisday morning, Mr Eirmingcr 
follow mg up w ith his flock of men, women, and children — 
the whole Mkunaxini contingent being subsequently in- 
creased by the folk fiom the Mbwem shamba At the 
hospital Bishop Tuckei, who was theie as a patient, was 
earned on boaid the India mail, and the sick being all 
caied foi, the muses w el e sent into safety Mr 11 Faulk- 
nei and Mr Sandeison lemained with the soldicis toguaid 
Mkuna/ani house and the cathedral and Mi Eailci went 
from post to post At 545 am the church bell had iiing 
for the daily Eucharist, and none wcie disobedient to its 
call Ml iMiminger sajs “ I think nearly cveiy Christian 
w as present ” 

Then after the stoimingof the jialacc, members of the 
Mission staff went to render such help to the surgeons, in 
the care of the wounded, as was possible The scene at 
the custom-house, whcie the pool creatures wcie bi ought, 
IS said to have been one of indescubable horror The 
Mission hospital was soon full, and leave for Nurse 
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] 3 i euei toil 1.0 ictuin 1.0 hci post as obtaiiucl B} bnday 
all quiet, and c\ei} one ictuined home It was indeed 
thankwoith} that not one of the staff suffcicd and that a 
seat on the hospital loof u.is the onlj piopcitv dcstiov ed 
our outlook point, ceasing to look b.ick we look 

inAfnca foi\\aid to coiTiinq } eais What will the dawn 
of anothei centurj sec in Cential Vfiica^ ‘ Lines of liqht ’ 
ha\c ahead) been diawn auoss hci map Will thc> 



bioadcn into tiacts of biightncss till thcic is no pait left 
daik even in Daikest Afuca’ 

hor the fields au ‘ white aheady to haivest” Nation 
after nation is sti etching out its hands to us Eveiywheic 
the Bishop of Zan/ibai says he sees expansion, and not 
retrenchment Mr Johnson wiites of station aftci station 
to be occupied in the neai future if England’s Church is 
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to do hci ow n uoik, and not lea\c it to othei* As Canon 
Llo^^foot said at Bishop limes conseciation 

“Who will ventjic to picdict what futuie maj be in store for 
the tubes now living on the shores of Lake N)asal’ We seem to 
stand upon the confines of i hnd of piomise fircat possibilities 
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stretch in fiont — gieat oppoitunitiei, if workeis only will press 
forwaid to tal c them up ’ 

There is the situation Zanzibai cannot hold herself 
back She must cioss ovei to Tcmba, that island of soiiow , 
in whose clove fields we know that the hoiiois of the slave 
tiade aic not ovei, and which we have not touched 
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“ Ah, let us go to Pemba, ” said a lescucd slave-boy, “ and 
ransom my mother, lest she die befoie she hcais of the 
Cross” Well may w c take up his woids — “Let us go to 
Pemba, lest these, our brothers and sisteis by creation, die 
without hearing of then crucified Lord And not only to 
Pemba Let Bonde missions go foiwaid into Usambaia 
and Zigualand, and pause not till they leach the Masai 
Fiom Ro\ uma let us reach Makualand Let Unangu no 
longei be the sohtaiy Yao station, anrl let Xyasa spiead 
far and u ide among the Atonga and Aiigoni on hei coasts, 
till at lastthe brave and wayuaid Mtagw angw ai a bow down 
as obedient sons of the See of Likoma, whose staff they 
ha\c all unconsciously provided 

But force we notour labourers to reap thcumipe corn 
— by expecting immense lesults at once Not like Jonah's 
gourd that came up in a night and perished m a night is 
the slow', steady ripening of the Church’s haricst P'or the 
task IS not only to o\ei throw strongholds of iniquity' that 
w'cre comparatucly easy' It is the slower, hardoi work 
of lifting up To laise these many' nations out of the 
unimaginable hoirors of their past, laising them to a place 
among the kingdoms of Christianity as a free and holy' 
people, w ill require all our strength, our courage, and our 
endurance 

“ IPrag se therefore the Xorh of the 
harvest, that Ibe seiih forth labourers Into 
Ibis han’est.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SI.AVERV. 

By Lieut C. S Saiitii, 

HBM Consul at Bilbao, late Vice-Consul at Zanzibar. 

A HUNDRED j'cars ago Europe allowed slavery in 
her colonies, and submitted to the enslavement of 
Christians in countries as near to her door as Algiers In 
spite of many engagements to the contrary, the Barbary 
States still held Chiistian captives m slavery Even m 
Scotland the institution still survived, for colliers and 
saltcrs had not yet attained complete fieedom No law 
against the traffic in ncgio slaves, or their tiansport by 
'.ea, had )'Ct been ]3ut in force bj an)' Chiistian State 
To-da)' the Ians of no Chiistian State allow slavery except 
in ceitain recently acqiiiied districts in Afiica Salee 
roveis'havc ceased from pirac)', and the African Medi- 
terranean States no longer dare to hold Christian sla\es 
Slave trade b)' sea only survives as a petty smuggling 
By the establishment of EuiojDean rule slave raiding has 
been made impossible in large parts of Afiica And, 
though tlic tribes still prey on each other over great areas, 
the reign of law steadily spicads, and as it spreads im- 
poses jicace Before the present century began there 
w'cre objectors to slaver)-, but they were few- After it 
ends there w-ill still be slaves, and no doubt slave raiding, 
but Chiistendom has done with the institution This great 
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change in the opinion, law, and habit of Chiistcndom 
must be assigned to the nineteenth ccntuij- Peihaps the 
twentieth centiir}’ will witness .i similai change in Islam 
Sla\er3' cMstcd as an institution in all foui quaitcis of 
the w'orld It scems to ha\e been widesjjicad as the race 
of man, and little less ancient Fiom the taming of 
animals it is an casj- step to the taming of human beings 
A man’s desne for a worker who shall be absolutel}' sub- 
ject to his will needs no explanation , it is shown m classes 
as far apait as sweaters and schoolbojs secondarj' 
leason foi the piactice is tlmt it affords a icad)' means of 
removing obnoxious persons out of the tribe There is no 
need to sup()Ose that the idea of selling kinsmen was first 
micntcd bj’ Joseph’s biotheis On the contiaij', the 
readiness with which Joseph’s sale to the Ishmaelites 
appears to have been agreed to on all hands tends to 
show that It was no new thing When oidered bj' the 
lecogniscd authoiities of the commiinit}, it differs nothing 
in principle from the slaveij' which our judges allot to 
ciimmals undei the name of penal seriitude 

Hut I must turn to the special subject of Afiican Slaiciy 
It appeals that from time immemoiiaP slaves have been 
taken from Central Afiic.a to the Mediterranean States, to 
Egj'jit and Asia It was about the year 1470 that Chris- 
tian nations began tci export black slaves* by sea Poitu- 
guese ships were then exploring the West Coast of Africa, 
and a Portuguese company began to cairy slaves to 
Lisbon In 1492 America was discovered The West 
India Islands were occupied, the aborigines died out 
before the w'hitc man, and the need for labour brought 


* Mr Scott Keltic, ParMion of Afnca, p. 81 
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about a rapid development of the sla\e trade By 1508 
Spaniards were taking pait m the trade B)' 1537 the 
yeaily import of slaves into Lisbon, the empoiium foi the 
West Indies,' had risen to between 10,000 and 12,000 
slaves per annum 

Slavery was not, c\cn at this date, accepted by all 
persons as being light In 1540 the Empcior Charles V. 
tried to stop it by oideis that all slaves m the American 
Isles should be made free They weie manumitted, but 
slaveiy soon resumed its sway About the same time 
Cortes ivrote in his ivill — 

" There have been and are many doubts and opinions as to 
whether slas es can be held with good conscience or no, and until 
now It has not been determined I command Don 

Mai tin my son and heir, and those who may succeed him, that 
in order to ascertain this they should take all necessary steps so 
as to discharge my conscience and their own ” 

Piescott,^ Airiting in 1843, says — 

“The state of opinion in respect to the great question of 
slavery m the sixteenth century at the commencement of the 
system bears some resemblance to that ivhich exists m our time, 
when we may hope it is approaching its conclusion Las Casas 
and the Dominicans of the former age, the abolitionists of their 
day, thundered out their uncompromising invectn es against the 
s) stem on the broad ground of natural equity and the rights of 
man The great mass of proprietors troubled their heads little 
about the question of right, but were satisfied with the expediency 
of the institution ” 

In 1562 Englishmen joined m the traffic^ Sii J. Haw- 
kins fitted out thiee ships, and took three hundred negro 


‘ Faitition of Afiica, p 61 * Conquest of Mexico.^ book vii , chap v 

® PnrttUo?) of Afiica, p 64 
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slaves from Guinea to Hispaniola Tins was the first of 
many expeditions By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century slaves ' had come to be regarded as the staple 
commodity of the African soil, and the desire amongst 
European poweis for the monopol)' of the slave market 
caused a gieat iivalry for the possession of West African 
colonies The disgiaceful war of 1665, which ended 
with the appearance of the Dutch fleet at Giavesend, was 
caused bj' an English squadron expelling the Dutch from 
their settlements on the West Coast 

During the eighteenth centur) the foicign slave trade 
was at its height 

“It would be difficult to estimate the number of Africans 
deported from the Continent from the time of the first European 
connection with it , but during the eighteenth century alone it 
was probably not less than 6,000,000 , . Take it all in all, 

the profit from the slave trade during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was ccjual to that arising from gold, ivory, gum, 
and all other products combined ” ’ 

Until near the end of the eighteenth centuiy most people 
had thought ncgio slaveiy a veiy propci institution The 
institution was recognised in the Bible, and of course llam 
had to w'ork out his curse The pious John New'ton, the 
author of “ How^ sw'eet the name of Jesus sounds,” was a 
slave trader before his ordination,’ and it was common 
amongst religious people to look on the maintenance of 
slavery as an open question The following extract ' from 

‘ Ptuiition of AfriLti, p 66 ° Ibid , p 81 

’ “Afterwards he ‘giavely, though composedly, cojidemned’ the 
practice”— Stephens’ Eccksiastual Biographies —The “Evangeli- 
cal” Succession 

* Dated 1817 F/ifr Heitslel’s 7 >frt 7 /t’r, vol. 111. p 374 
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a Spanish decree, prohibiting the sla\e trade, shows what 
many felt at this period — 

“The importation of black slaves into America was among the 
earliest measures directed by my august predecessors for the 
development and prosperity of these vast dominions within a 
short period of their , discovery . . This plan, which did 

not originate the slavery already practised by the barbarous 
nations of Africa, but only availed itself of it with a view to 
sate their prisoners from death, and to alleviate their sad state, 
so far from being prejudicial to the negroes of Africa when trans- 
ferred to America, afforded them, not only the incomparable 
benefit of being instructed in the knowledge of the true God, and 
of the only religion through which that Supreme Being is desirous 
that His creatures should adore Him, but also all the adsantages 
attending a state of civilization, without however subjecting them 
in their slavery to hardships more intolerable than those they 
had endured when free in their own country ” 

However, towards the end of the century public opinion 
in England was lapidly taking up a strong position against 
the slave trade ^ In 1772, in spite of previous authorita- 
tive opinions in the contraiy diicction. Lord Mansfield 
decided, in the case of the ncgio Somersett, whose mastei, 
Mr Charles Stcw'ait, sought to take him from England to 
Jamaica, that — 

“The state of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapable of 
being introduced on any reasons, natural or political, but only by 
positive law . It is so odious that nothing can be suffered 

to support It but positive law Whatever inconveniences, ihere- 
foic, may follow from the decision, I cannot say that this case is 
allowed or approved by the law of England, and therefore the 
black must be discharged.” 


’ Partihon of Africa, p 83 
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African slavcrj' ivas thus decided to be illegal in England , 
but if the slave icturned to the place of his slaver)', thcie 
was nothing to prc\cnt his icveision to the slave status 

“In 1787,^ Clarkson, Wilberforcc, and others formed them- 
selves into an association to secure the abolition of the slave 
trade In 1788 a bill was passed in the British Parliament to 
regulate it At this time the annual export of slaves from Africa 
amounted to 200,000 ” 

In 1793 the association just mentioned established a 
colon}' foi freed slaves at Sieira Leone, manning it with 
negroes collected from Jamaica, London, and \o\a Scotia, 
and a considerable number of white people The oiiginal 
colonists were not happil}' chosen , the results were dis- 
appointing • 

The first edicts forbidding slave trade were issued on 
the same da}- in 1792 by Denmark and Nonvaj- The 
tiade was piohibitcd to their subjects after the beginning 
of 1803 In 1794 an Act of the United States was passed 
forbidding slave trade to any foreign country In 1807 
ah Act of the British Pailiament made the trade illegal 
for British subjects, and a law of the United States 
forbad the impoit of slaxes into the Union Between 
1807 and 1815 most of the other Christian Poweis 
assumed a similai attitude, and on Febiuaiy 8, 1815, at 
the Congress of Vienna, the Plempotentiaiics of Great 
Britain, Phance, Sw-eden, Russia, Poitugal, Piussia, Spain, 
and Austiia declared, “ m the names of their Soxcreigns, 


' Partition of Africa, p 83 

“ Zachary, the father of Lord Macaulay, was one of the fiist 
Governors Foi interesting details, see Sir Geoige Trevelyan’s Life 
of Lord Macaulay, chap 1. 



their wish of puttin<^ an end to a scourge W'hich has 
so long desolated Afiica, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
humanity” But it was left to each Powder to choose 
for itself the time and method foi causing its subjects to 
abandon the piactice 

Dining the next seven years, seven of the eight Powers 
which signed the declaration of Vienna — 

“passed^ laws having for their object cntiiely to prevent the 
subjects of their several btates from engaging in this traffic One 
only, Portugal, still permitted it in its own territories and factories 
south of the Equator, but had prohibited the trade by its subjects 
north of the Equatoi , and all the maritime Powers of Europe 
and the United States of America, as well as the South American 
Governments, with the exception of Brazil, had equally by law 
prohibited their subjects and citizens from carrying it on ” 

]iut uiifortuncilcly' the enactment of a law oi the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty in the capital docs not ncccssaiily involve 
obedience in the coineis of the woild, least of all from 
such persons as aie likely to tuin their hands to slave 
tidding The progress made in suppression was slow^ and 
in consequence the British Government caused the Duke 
of Wellington to bring the subject foiwaid at the Con- 
gress of Verona in 1822 

The Duke of Wellington declared to the Congress that 
the traffic in slaves w'as being carried on to a greater 
extent than ever before that he could prove that in 
seven months of 1821, 38,0100 slaves had been shipped 
from the African coast, and that bctw'een July, 1820, and 
October, 1821, not less than 352 vessels (of which each 
would carry 500 to 600 slaves) had entered the ports and 


‘ Memorandum of Duke of Wellington picsented to Congress of 
Veiona, 1833. {Slave Trade Pat hamentary Print, May, 1S33) 
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rivers of Afnca He acldecl th.it the tuicle was generally 
caiiicd on under the flag of Fiance France was the 
only great Maiitimc Power of Em ope which had not con- 
cluded a Treaty with Great Britain for giving to certain of 
the ships of war of each conti acting party a limited power 
of search and captuie of ships belonging to the olhci sus- 
pected of slave trade He pioposed that the Plcnipo- 
tentiaiies should adopt Declarations exhorting the Man- 
time Powers to proclaim slave trading to be pirac)', 
withdrawing the protection of the flag from an)- persons, 
not natives of their respectne State-, using it to co\ei 
slave trading, and refusing admission into their dominions 
of the pioducc of Portugal and Brti/il, whcie alone the 
laws allow'ed the slave tiadc, and lastly, that the olhei 
Powers should join with Gicat Biitain in entreating the 
King of France to adopt some of those measuies for put- 
ting down the slave trade which had been found effectual 
by other countiies The British proposals weie not agiee- 
ablc to France The Congress thcicfore adopted a icsolu- 
tion which pledged no Power to moic than inquiry 

In 1831 the iMcnch Government agieed to a Tieaty 
with Gicat Britain, conferring a mutual right of seaich 
In 1833 an Act of the British Pailiament abolished 
slavery throughout the British colonies, and assigned 
;^20,000,000 for compensation to slave owners It came 
into force August I, 1834 The slaves wcic to pass to 
freedom through seven years ^ of appicnticeship, but this 

'■ The Government proposal was that all slaves should serve a 
twelve years’ appienticcship to Ihcir owneis iMacaulay, who was a 
member of the Government, opposed tins, yomg so far as to put his 
lesignation in the hands of the I’lime Mmislei He said “ In fiee 
countries the maslei has a choice of labouieis, and the labouier has 
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was found iinsatisfactoiy both to mastei and slave, and 
a subsequent .\ct of Abolition confeiied complete and 
immediate fieedom In 1841 Austiia, Fiance, Great 
Ihitain, Fiussia, and Russia concluded a Tieaty gianting 
the right of seaich under stipulated conditions to each 
othei’s vessels of wai, engaging to piohibit the slave 
tiade to then subjects, and to declaie it pnac), thus 
making gcncial the laws alieady in foice in Great Biitain 
Rut the United States Minister in Pans succeeded'* in 
rousing P'lcnch public opinion on the subject, and in 
convincing the Inench Gov eminent that the concession 
of a mutual light of seaich would be dangerous to 


a choice of niisteis , but in sL\ci> it is alM>i}s nccessaiy to gi\c 
despotic powci to the mastei This bill Icivcs it to the magistiatc to 
keep peace between mastei and slave Lveiy time that the slave 
takes twenl) minutes to do that which the mastei thinks he should do 
in fifteen, lecomso must be had to the maoisUitc Society would d i> 
and night be m a constant state of litij, ition, and all diffeicncts and 
difficulties must be solved by judicial inleifcience “ The ma^’isti.ilc 
would be accountable to the Colonial Office, and the Colonial Ollicc lo 
the House ofCommons, m which eveiy lish which was inllicted undci 
magisteiial aiUhouiy v\ ould be told and counted appiehension 
IS that the lesult of continuing foi twelve >eais this deul slivcij — 
this slate of society destitute of any vital piinciple — will be that the 
whole negio population will sink into weak and diawlnic inctlicicv 
and will be much less fit foi libcityat the end of the pciiod ihanat 
the commencement hope is that the sjstem will die a naliii il 

death , that the evpciicnce of a few months will so establish Vs ullei 
inefficiency as to induce the pkmleis to abandon it, and to substitute 
foi It a slate of ficedom” loin jeais of the piovisional sjstcm 
bioUohtall patties to acquiesce m the picmatuie teimination of i 
stale of things which denied to the negro the blessings of freedom, 
and to the plantci the piohts of slaveiy — FioinStrG Trtvelyan’s 
Life of I otd MaLaulay,<^A^ v 
* Lavviencc, Visitation and Starch, p 44. 
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the hbeity of the seas In consequence the Tieaty uas 
not ratified by Fiance In 1842 the United States en- 
i^aged with Gieat Biitain to maintain a naval force of at 
least 80 guns on the African coast. In 1845 the Treaty of 
1831 between Gicat Britain and Fiance was superseded by 
a fresh Con\ention, by uhich both countries agreed to keep 
a squadron of at least twenty-six cruisers on the West 
Coast of Africa These were to blockade in concert 
some 3,000 miles of coast The mutual right of search 
ceased After veiification of the colours, no vessel of 
W'ar might interfere further with a merchant ship belong- 
ing to the othei nation The Convention ivas to ha\c 
been in force for ten years, but in 1849 it was modified, 
and thencefoi ward France was no longer bound to keep 
more than twelve cruisers on the coast 
Admiral Sir Walter Hunt-Grubbe, who sen eel on the 
West Coast from 1845 to 1848, has told me that oui 
squadron mostly consisted of brigs heavily sparred and 
canvassed The slave trade to Brazil and Cuba was then 
actively carried on From the foimcr place slavers came 
m great numbers, they often sailed three in compaii}’, 
being content if only one got off clear. Generally speak- 
ing, they flew Brazilian colours or none Every other ves- 
sel, or two out of three of those encountered, weic slavers 
Our boats were detached always, the length of cruise 
being governed by the quantity of provisions that could 
be stowed They always cruised m couples and close in 
shore, while the brigs worked the offing 

By the year 1S58 the Brazilian Government had suc- 
ceeded m stopping the import of slaves into their country 
In Cuba the Spanish authorities were not in earnest, and 
under the flag of the United States some 30,000 slaves 
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were yeaily imported The pubhbhed reports show con- 
stant complaints that the United States did not maintain 
the stipulated squadion on the African coast, and that 
their laws were inadequate If the flag was rightly 
assumed, and the ship’s papers in order, no British 
cruiser might seize a guilty vessel Again, if no slaves 
were on board, though all the equijiment showed that 
the ship was on a slave-trade venture, not even a ship 
of war of the United States might detain her How- 
ever, m 1S62, the United States agreed to a mutual 
light of seaich In Dccembci, 1S65, the constitution of 
the United States was amended, so that slavery ceased 
to exist The Cuban authorities wcie bi ought to enforce 
the laws against the impoit of slaves, and m a very short 
time the transatlantic slave trade ceased By degrees the 
diflerent States of the new world decreed the abolition of 
the status of slavci)' 

In 1885 the duty of putting an end to the slave trade in 
Afiica found mention 111 the Act of Beilin, and in 1889-90 
the Representatives of seventeen States^ met in Conference, 
thoroughly discussed this and kindred subjects. Their 
conclusions were embodied in the Brussels Act As this 
Treaty contains one hundred Articles, it is impossible to 
do more than briefly summarize it here It opens with a 
declaration that the most effectual means for counteracting 
the slave tiade in the interior of Afiica are the following — 

“ I Progressive organization of the administrative, judicial, 
religious and military services in the i;\.frican territories placed 
under the Sovereignty or Protectorate of civilized nations. 

* Gic.it Uiitain, Geiinany, Austiio, Dclgiuin, Denmaik, Spain, 
Congo Picc State, United bt.ites. Fiance, Italy, Netherlands, Persia, 
I’oitiiy.il, Russia, bweden, Tuikcy and Zanzibai. 

C G 
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“ 2 The gradual establishment m the interior, by the Powers 
to which the territories are subject, of strongly occupied stations 
“ 3 The construction of roads, and in particular of raihvaj s, 
giving easy access to inland waters, and with the object of super- 
seding the present means of transport by men 
“ 4 Establishment of steamboats on the inland nav igable waters 
and on the lakes, supported by fortified posts established on the 
banks. 

“ 5 Establishment of telegraphic lines 
“ 6. Organization of expeditions and flying columns 
“ 7 Restriction of the importation of firearms and ammunition ” 
Chapter I of the Act deals with the mcasuics to be 
taken in the places of oiigin It is promised that the penal 
laws of each country shall be made to include all kinds of 
slave dealing and slave trade, and that on the continent 
any fugitive slave claiming protection shall receive it It 
deals With the conditions under which arms and ammuni- 
tion may be mtioduccd 

Chapter II treats of caiavan loutcs, and the land 
transport of slaves The Powers undertake to establish 
posts at convenient places, to watch that slaves brought 
from the interior shall not be sold or shipped from the 
coast, and to piotcct ficed slaves, especially children 

Chapter III speaks of the repression of the sea-borne 
slave trade The provisions of existing Treaties granting 
recipiocal right of visit, search, and captuie aie restricted 
to vessels under 500 tons, and to a defined area which 
Includes the liast Coast of Africa fiom Quilimane noith- 
wards, and the coasts of Aiabia, Peisia, and Bclochislan 
Any slave who may have taken refuge on board a ship 
of war of any signatory Power is to be immediately and 
definitively liberated, any slave detained against his wish 
in a native vessel may claim his liberty 
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Chapter IV 1 elates to countries to which slaves are 
sent, whose institutions recognise domestic slaveiy It is 
promised that slave traffic shall be prohibited and watched 
for, that fugitive slaves reaching the frontiers of such 
countries shall be considered free, and that Liberation 
Offices shall be established 

Chapter V chiefly deals with the International Maritime 
Office to be established at Zanzibar, and the protection 
of liberated slaves. 

Chapter VI lays down lules foi the traffic in spirituous 
liquors. 

The Act of Brussels was ratified by all the Powers that 
signed it, with the c\coj>tion of France, which provision- 
ally icscivod, for an ulterior understanding, the clauses 
relating to visit, search, detention, and trial of suspected 
vessels. 

The space allotted foi this chaptci does not allow of any 
account of slavery in the North African Mohammedan 
States It ii important however to observe that on 
November 31, iSpS, a Comention uas signed by Great 
Britain and Egypt, of which Article V. stipulate^ that 
“every slave on Egyptian tcriitory is entitled to his full 
and complete freedom ” 

It will be allow'cd that the histoiy outlined above cleaily 
shows the leading part taken by Gieat Biitain in the 
movement of Chiistendom against slaveiy and the slave 
trade Although neither public opinion in England, nor 
the policy founded on it by successive Govcinments, has 
been always equally steady and decided, yet on the whole 
during this century the rcpicssion of slavery and the slave 
trade has constantly been aimed at, and neither pains nor 
money has been spared. A naval force has always been 
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maintained in slave-trade r\atci5 Its brilliant exploits 
ha\e been many, and some have been recorded, but they 
w ho know the nature of the serv ice w ill allow that these 
arc surpassed in merit by the imrccoi ded patient perform- 
ance of dull duty in boat work, under the depressing influ- 
ences of bad climate, poor food, and monotonous loneliness 
Diplomatic influence has constantly been employed , its 
activity may be gauged by a glance at the Index to 
Hcrtslet’s Treaties, where it will be seen that the mere 
enumeration of the slave-trade Treaties and laws in which 
Great Britain is interested (exclusive of those with African 
chiefs) fills thirty pages As regards money, besides the 
constant charge for the slave-trade squadron, and the 
£ 20 , 000,000 voted in 1833 compensate holders of slaves 
m British Colonics, ;if6oo,ooo was given 111 1815 to Portu- 
gal, and 1^400,000 in 1818 to Spam, as compensation for 
abolishing the slave trade, 

Evst Aruic.vx Slavi: Tiunr. 

For many centuries the East Coast of Africa ajipears to 
have been a source for the supply of slaves Sir Bartle 
Frcrc said, before a House of Commons Committee, that 

“ Before any authentic Greek history it is quite clear that there 
was a very considerable trade on this coast.” 

Sir R Burton ‘ .says • — 

“The Zanzibar slave depot is so situated that its market ivas 
limited only to the extent of Western Asia From Ras Hafun 
to the Kihmani River was gathered the supply for the Red Sea, 
for the Persian Gulf, for the Peninsula of Hindustan, and for the 
extensive regions of the East ” 


Zanzibar, vol, 1 , p 458 
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In the early years of this century verj' little was known 
of the East Coast of Africa In 18 ii, Captain Smee was 
sent to insestigate in the H E I C S Ternate He re- 
ported that till then the English had had very little com- 
munication with Zanzibar, though the French frequently 
went there from the Mauritius for slaves and Mocha coffee 
Previous to his arrival only one English vessel had touched 
at the island since Admiral Blankctt’s visit in 1799 Blan- 
kett heard that no British ships had been there within the 
memory of the oldest person then living The infrequent 
communication would laigely account for the delay which 
took place before an)’ Treat) was made with the rulers of 
Muskat, to which, until 1862, the Zanzibar coast belonged 
The following is Captain Smec’s description of the 
Zanzibar slav’e market It continued unchanged until 
1 873, when it w as closed As long as the barter of slaves 
takes place, so long must the incidents described by 
Captain Smee continue I do not know that the)' are 
less odious for taking place in private 
“The show commences about four o'clock m the afternoon 
The slaves, set off to the best advantage by having their skins 
cleaned and burnished with cocoa-nut oil, their faces painted with 
red and white stripes, which is here esteemed elegance, and the 
hands, noses, ears, and feet ornamented with a profusion of 
bracelets of gold and silver and jeivels, are langed in a line, 
commencing with the youngest and increasing to the rear accord- 
ing to their size and age At the head of this file, which is 
composed of all si/cs and ages from six to sixty, walks the person 
who owns them , behind and at each side two or three of his 
domestic slaves, armed with swords and spears, serve as a guard 
Thus ordered, the procession begins and passes through the 
market place and principal streets, the owner holding forth in a 
kind of song the good qualities of his slaves and the high prices 
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that have been offered for them, AVhen any of them strike a 
spectator's fancy, the line immediately stops, and a process of 
examination ensues, which, for minuteness, is unequalled in any 
cattle market in Europe The intending purehaser, having ascer- 
tained there is no defect in the faculties of speech, hearing, etc , 
that there is no disease present, and that the slave does not snore 
in sleeping, which is counted a vciy great fault, next proceeds to 
examine the person the mouth and teeth aie first inspected, and 
afterwards every part of the body in succession ” “The 

slave is then made to run or walk a little vva> to show' that there 
IS no defect about the feet and after which, if the price be agreed 
to, thej are stripped of their finery and delivered over to their 
future master I have frequently counted between twenty and 
thirty of these files in the market, some of which contained about 
thirty AVomen with children new born hanging at their breasts, 
and others so old they can scarcely walk, are sometimes seen 
dragged about in this manner I observed they had in general 
a very dejected look , some groups appeared so ill-fed that tlieir 
bones seemed as if ready to penetrate the skin ” 

The first steps taken by Gieat Britain against the slav'C 
trade on the I'ast Coast vv'ere in 1822, when an engagement 
was obtained from the Imam of Muskat, b\ which he 
promised to jirohibit and prevent the sale of slav^es to any 
Chiistian nation, and to allow H B M ships to seize all 
Arab vessels loaded with slaves found to the east of a line 
drawn from Cape Delgado to Uiu He.ad, passing 60 
miles cast of Socotra Island In 1839 this treaty' was 
confirmed, and on the ground that “ the selling of males 
and females, who are free, is contrary to the Mohammedan 
religion,” the sale of Somalis was made piracy In 1843 
the following measuie, known as Act No V of 1843, was 
passed by the Indian Government It has had the effect 
of bringing slavery to an end in the countries where it is 
law I give it m e.-itenso — 
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"An Act for declaring and amending the law regarding the con- 
dition of slavery svithin the territories of the East India 
Company. 

“ I It lb hereby enacted and declared that no public office 
shall, in execution of any decree or order of Court, or for the 
enforcement of any demand of rent or revenue, sell or cause to 
be sold any person, or the right to the compulsory labour or 
service of any person, on the ground that such person is in a 
state of slavery 

“ 2 And It IS hereby declared and enacted that no right arising 
out of an alleged property 111 the person and services of another 
as a slave shall be enforced by any Civil or Criminal Court 
or Magistrate within the territoiies of the East India Company. 

"3 And It IS hereby declared and enacted that no person 
who may have acquired property by his own industry, or by the 
exercise of any art, calling, or piofession, or by inheritance, assign- 
ment, gift, or bequest, shall be dispossessed of such property, or 
picvcnled fiora taking possession thereof, on the ground that 
such person, or that the person from whom the property may 
have been derived, was a slave 

“4 And It IS hereby enacted that any act which would be 
a penal olTence if done to a free man, shall be equally an offence 
if done to an) person on the pretext of his being in a condition 
of Slav ery " 

In 1845 it was agreed with Muskat that Ihecxpoitof 
slaves from the African dominions, or from Africa into the 
Asiatic possessions of the Imam, should be prohibited 
under the severest penalties Biitish ships of war might 
seuc any vessels carrying on slave trade under the Muskat 
flag except those transporting slaves from one port to 
another of the African dominions, which w^erc described as 
bctw’ccn Lamu and Kilvva In 1850 the Imam authorized 
our vessels to destroy buildings used for slave trade and 
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to sei7e sla\ers in his creeks or poits In 1862 Zanzibar 
and Muskat 11010 separated, and the Sultan Majid was 
confirmed as ruler of the Zanzibar Dominions 

Up to this time but little had been effected toiiards the 
suppression of the slave trade in ICast Africa Slaves 
could still be lai\ fully transpoitcd bj’ sea from one part 
of the Zanzibar Dominions to another Duiing the months 
of December and January piratical Arabs used to arrne 
from the north The authorities were quite unable to 
control their pi oceedings , in Zanzibar and in Kilwathcse 
Arabs would make up a cargo b\' purchase and theft, and 
when the fair south i\ ind began to blow about the month of 
Maj', they would be off 11 ith a full cai go to Arabia The 
mcn-of-war on the station were feu , they neithei had intei - 
preters nor boats specially adapted for cruising, and com- 
munication was slow and uncertain With a clear stait as 
far noi th as Lamu, it w as hard if the slai e traders could 
not keep clear of the cruisers The pressure of the Biitish 
Government was unceasing, and in 1863 the Sultan MtOjid 
decreed that no slaves should be embarked save under 
permit from Zanzibar, which was only to be given to natives 
of the Dominions, and for the transit to Zanzibar In 1864 
he forbad the leasing of houses to northern Arabs, and the 
transport of slaves by sea betiveen January i and Maj’ i 
Be it remarked that the lattci lestriction, even if observed, 
gave but slight incomenicnce to slaic traders, for they 
still had time to make all arrangements before the south 
monsoon blew w ith too great force 

In 1870 a Committee of the House of Commons ex- 
amined the whole question At this time the shipment of 
slaves amounted to 25,000 yearly, of these, the greater 
part found their ivay to Arabia, Persia, Egypt, and Somali- 
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land The contraband traffic to Zanzibar and Pemba did 
not fall short of 12,000 annually In 1873 the late Sir 
Rartle Frcre was sent on a special mission to Zanzibar, 
but effected nothiiiij Aftei his dcpaiture Scyid Parghash, 
who nas then Sultan, jiclded to the repicsentations of 
Dr, (now Sir John) Kirk, the British Political Agent, and 
on June 5, 1873, ratified the Treatj’ of the same date 
renouncing the transport of slaves by sea, and closing all 
public slave markets in his dominions The most im- 
poitant part of the Treatj' follows — 

“ From this date the export of slaves from the coast of the 
mainland of Africa, whether destined for transport from one 
part of the Sultan’s dominions to another, or for conveyance 
to foreign parts, shall entirely cease *Vnd His Highness the 
Sultan binds himself, to the best of his ability, to make an 
effectual airangemciit throughout Ins dominions to prevent and 
abolish the same And any vessel engaged in the transport 
or conveyance of slaves after this date shall be liable to seizure 
and condemnation bj all such na\al or other officers or agents 
and such Courts as may be authorized for that purpose on the 
part of Her Majestj ’ 

In othci Ai tides it was promised that all public slave 
maikets should be dosed, and that fieed slates should be 
protected '■ A few months later the Sultan’s decrees were 
emphasized bj- the establishment at Zanzibar of H M S 
London, an old line of battle ship well equipped with boats 
suitable for detached seiwice m watching the coasts of the 

' In 1875 a supplemental y ticaly was signed explaining that vessels 
wcic not to be condemned on account of the piesence on board of 
“domestic slaies in attendance on or m discharge of the legitimate 
business of their masteis, 01 ofsla\cs bom'i fide employed in the iia\i- 
g. It ion of the vessel " 
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Sultan’s dominions, moie especially of the Island of 
Pemba, which, on account of its clove plantations, has long 
been an insatiable importer of slaves 

In 1876, always under Dr Kiik’s influence, Scyid 
Barghash issued deciecs prohibiting the fitting out of slave 
caravans, and the bringing of slaves to the coast or tians- 
porting them b)' land, and freeing all slaves held in the 
ports of Merka, Magadosha, Kismaj u, Brava, and Warsheki 
Sejnd Baighash was a man of good sense Bj no means 
a pliant ruler, he had in slave-trade matters largcl)- 
follow'ed the advice of Great Britain as repiesented by 
Sir J Kirk, so much so that oui Govcinmcnt found it 
advisable to help him to train and equip a small force of 
soldiers, gn mg him a piescnt of arms, and lending the 
services of Lieutenant Mathews, RN‘ Ha\ing at com- 
mand the services of a tiained force superior to anything 
that could be raised against him, and having amassed a 
consideiablc sum of ready money, Baighash was able to 
improve on his position as primus inter pares , — the leader 
of several great Arabs who would resent too much inter- 
ference, — and to become something \cr} near to an absolute 
ruler By 1883 he had made himself a name that was 
feared He had shown his power by sending a force to 
Pemba to arrest the murderers of Captain Browniigg- of 
H M S London The soldieis are said to have got out 
of hand, and to have committed cxccs'-cs, but they 
arrested the murderers, notwnthstanding cffbits made to 


‘ This ofiicei has for nearly twenty years faithfully served succes- 
sive sultans Ily his seiviccs to them and to the British Goveinment, 
he has become General fm Lloyd Mathews, K.C M G, and is Piinic 
Minister of Zanribar 
“ Vide inf t a, p 417 
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pi event them Few Arabs would afterwards have ventured 
on any open resistance to His Highness, the more so that 
they knew that the Sultan’s policy ivas also ours 

In 1883 the export slave tiadc to the north had ceased 
On the mainland sla\es were still brought to the coast, 
but sccrctli'. The slave trade to the islands had dwindled 
to a petty smuggling This happy result must be chiefly 
attiibuted to the u'cll-directcd cffoits of the Sultan The 
zeal of the Navy could not alone have achieved it, for 
though the picsencc of a naval force was most useful, 
indeed indispensable, j'et those who ought to know esti- 
mate that Its effoits did not stop more than one slave 
in twenty on the seas Its \aluc lay in showing what was 
behind Barghash 

The time had come to make a fresh depaiture The 
London, which was rotten, was sold and broken up, and 
thicc vice-consuls wcic stationed on the coast in order to 
stop the slate tiadc b)' tin owing light on dark places, and 
by assisting the further development of lawful commeice, 
then almost entirely in the hands of Biitish Indians. 
Slaveiy itself seemed teiy near its end Lord Grant ille, 
then Foieign Secretary, had adopted the vietv that aboli- 
tion would be equitable and fair because the number of 
slaves introduced before the signature of the Tieaty of 
1873, and still surviving, was insignificant compaicd to the 
total number held in slat cit’, and Sir J Kiik had warned 
the Sultan that the British Government claimed the right 
to require the liberation of all slaves illegally in slaveiy 

But great political events inteifcred Germany began 
to seek for colonies in Africa, and until the continent had 
been partitioned little could be done tow’ards the abolition 
of slavery It is unnecessar} to trace in order all the 
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political chanfjes that ha\c taken place As lej^ards East 
Africa, it IS enough to say that the southern part of the 
Zanzibar mainland dominions stietching inland to Lakes 
Nyasa and Tangan) ika has become German, the northern 
part has passed under an Italian Piotectorate, and the rest 
under the British PiotectoKate 1 Io\i e\ er, these } ears of 
excitement Mere not cntireK baircn even from the point of 
\ieM’ adopted for this chaptci An> dcla\ that may ha^e 
been caused in reaching the goal of oui sla\c-tiade policv 
in Zanzibar has been more than made good b\ the exten- 
sion of our influence in the Xyasa legion. where Sir H 
Johnston has for some years been stcadilj- introducing 
good order, and subduing sla\c-trading chiefs Also our 
officers hai e made their pi cscnce felt by the slave-trading 
states to the north-west of Ug.inda We should hardh 
have undertaken the care of these regions had it not 
been for the emulation louscd b\ German action 
In Zanzibar itself progress was made, foi in Septembci, 
1889, Sir G Portal obtained fiom the Sultan Khalifa a 
decree freeing all slaves introduced into the Dominions 
after Novcmbci i, 1889, and all children boin of slave 
parents after January i, 1890 On August i, 1890, at Sir 
C Euan Smith’s instigation, the following was decreed — 

“ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compasbionate 
“The following Decree is published by us, Sejyid Ah-bin-Said, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and is to be made known to, and to be obeyed 
by, all our subjects within our Dominions from this date 

“ I We hereby confirm all former Decrees and Ordinances 
made by our predecessors against slavery and the slave trade, 
and declare that, whether such Decrees have hitherto been put in 
force or not, they shall for the future be binding on ourselves and 
on our subjects. 
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“ 2 AVe declare that, subject to the conditions stated below, 
all slaves lawfully possessed on this date by our subjects shall 
remain with their owners as at present. Their status shall be 
unchanged 

‘‘ 3 AVe absolutely prohibit from this date all exchange, sale, 
or purchase of slaves, domestic or otherwise There shall be no 
more traffic whatever in slaves of any description Any houses 
heretofore kept for traffic in domestic slaves by slave-brokers shall 
be for ev cr closed, and any jierson found acting as a broker for 
the exchange or sale of slaves shall be liable, under our orders, 
to severe punishment, and to be deported from our Dominions 
Any Arab or other of our subjects hereafter found exchanging, 
purchasing, obtaining, or selling domestic or other slaves shall 
be liable, under our ordeis, to severe punishment, to deportation, 
and the foifeiture of all hts slaves Any house in which traffic 
of any kind in any description of slave may take place shall be 
foifeited 

“4 Slaves may be inheiitcd at the death of their owner only 
by the lawful childien of the deceased If the owner leaves no 
such children, his slaves shall, /J>so faUu, become free on the 
death of their ow ner 

"5 Any Arab or other of our subjects who shall habitually ill- 
treat his slaves, or shall be found in the possession of raw slaves, 
shall be liable, undei our ordeis, to severe punishment, and, in 
llagrant cases of cruelty, to the forfeiture of all his slaves 

“6 Such of our subjects as may marry persons subject to 
British jurisdiction, as well as the issue of all such marriages, 
are hereby disabled from holding slaves, and all slaves of such of 
our subjects as are already so married are now declaied to be 
free 

“7 All our subjects who, once slaves, have been freed by 
British authority, or who have long since been fieed by persons 
subject to British jurisdiction, are hereby disabled from holding 
slaves, and all slaves of such persons are now declared to be 
free 
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“All slaves who. after the date of this Decree, may lawfully 
obtain their freedom, are for ever disqualified from holding slaves 
under pain of seveie punishment 

“ 8 Every slave shall be entitled, as a right, at any time hence- 
forth to purchase his freedom at a just and leasonable tariff to be 
fixed by ourselves and our Arab subjects. The purchase money 
on our order shall be paid by the slave to his owner before a 
Cadi, who shall at once furnish the slave with a paper of freedom, 
and such freed slaves shall receive our special protection against 
ill-treatment This protection shall also be specially extended to 
all slaves who may gain their freedom under any of the provisions 
of this Decree 

“ 9 Prom the date of this Decree every slave shall have the 
same rights as any of our other subjects who are not slaves to 
bring and prosecute any complaints or claims before our Cadis 
“Given under our hand and seal this isth day of El Haj, 1307 
(ist August, .V D 1890), at Zanzibar 

“ (Signed) Ai.i-niN-SAio, 

“ Sultan of Zanzibar. 

(Seal ) 

As may be imagined, the publication of this Decicc 
Simultaneously w ith the announcement of the British Pro- 
tectorate produced great excitement m Zanzibar, so much 
so that on August 20 the Sultan issued the following 
proclamation 

{Translalton ) 

“From Seyyid Ali-bin-Said-bin-Sultan 
“ Be it known to all men our subjects with reference to what I 
wrote on the 15th El Haj (ist August, 1890), and put up in the 
Custom-house — 

“If any slave runs away fiom his master, or does anything 
wrong, punish him as before If any slave does great wrong, 
kills any one, or steals, send him to the Liwali, who will punish 
him you will see it and be pleased. 
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“If any slave brings money to the Cadi to purchase his free- 
dom, hia master shall not be forced to take the money 

“(Signed) Slvvid Ali-bin-Said 

“Zan/!ibai, 3 Moharrem, rjoS 
(August 20, 1S90) ” 

Tho measures taken by the Imperial British East African 
Company on the mainland coast must not pass unnoticed. 
It will be remembered that ill the latter part of 1888 the 
stietch of coast just conceded to the German Company 
rose in lebcllion The natives on the British coast 
stayed quiet, but there was giound foi anxiety lest they 
too should use The slave owners of Mombasa and the 
neighbourhood were sciiously iriitatcd by the action of 
certain missionaries who had given asylum to fugitive slaves 
in their stations some ten 01 fifteen miles fiom the town 
The slaves declined to icturn to their masters, the masters 
wcie resolved to iccovcr their slaves, the missionaries per- 
sisted m giving asylum Mr Geoigc Mackenzie, the Ad- 
ministrator, settled tins dangerous difficulty lie persuaded 
the owners to look on their fugitives as lost property', and 
to execute papers of freedom in consideration of a compen- 
sation of 25 dollars for each slave About 850 slaves were 
thus manumitted by their owners,^ who received some 
£^ 1^00 in compensation The Company paid ;^i,300. 
The rest was made good from othei sources Theie were 
besides at the mission stations some 500 fugitives whose 
masters belonged to intciior tubes, and did not appeal. 
These obtained their freedom by the subsequent pro- 
clamation of May I, 1890 

On nearly similar lines Mr. Mackenzie arranged for the 


‘ J.inuaiy, 1889. 
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manumibsion of some 3,000 or 4000 slases, fugitives from 
their masters, who for mutual protection had formed a 
settlement at Fulladojo, not far from Mombasa In 
February, 1890, the Arab owners on the coast consented 
that any runaway should be allowed to redeem himself for 
15 dollars 'lo help in raising the money the Company 
offered emplo}'inent as cara\an porters Xot many of the 
Fullado)(0 runaways availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity But the principles of a low price of redemption 
and of protection to the runaways were established 

On May i, 1890, Mr Mackenzie induced a public 
assembly of all the chief people in Mombasa to agree 
to a proclamation in which all tribes living for three 
hundred miles inland of the British coast-hne ueie de- 
scribed as free and incapable of slavery. The proclam- 
ation was in general teims and bore a retrospective 
construction It need haidly be observed that during 
the Company's administration of the mainland coast 
every Company's officer did his best to stop slave trading 

lo return lo the Islands In March, 1893, Sultan 
llamed-bin-Thvvain acceded to the throne of Zanzibar, 
and undertook to observe all engagements, and carry out 
all decrees issued by his predecessors The status of 
slavery in the Islands vv ill soon be a thing of the past, for 
both the late and the present Governments have pledged 
themselves to deal w ith the mattei at the earliest moment 

SUI'l’LV 01 Slavks 

It IS perhaps realized by few that the VVashenzi (per- 
sons belonging to an inland tribe) pass their life in con- 
stant dread of attack In parts they fear lo have too great 
a harvest lest they should attiact the attention of preda- 
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tory neighbours , they prefer to go hungry part of the 
year 

Wars are of constant occurrence amongst the inland 
tribes, and slaves are made, but there is no greater 
stimulus and encouragement to bloodshed and man-steal- 
ing than the arrival of a Swahili slave-trading caravan 
from the coast Equipped with trade goods (that is 
calico, beads, powder, coloured handkerchiefs, wire, tur- 
bans, and such like), and armed nith guns, sometimes 
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the venture of one man, sometimes the combined venture 
of sc\cral, the caravan ariives at a native village Slaves 
and ivory are bought up, and further laids are encouraged 
and assisted Whate\ci may be thought of the institution 
of slaver}', presumabl}' no one would defend that of slave 
raiding A sleeping Milage is stealthily surrounded and 
suddenly attacked, the thatched roofs are set in flames, 
the frightened people fired on as they come out of their 
poor huts, the men shot down without mercy, and the 

D u 
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women and childien seized and earned off Those who 
escape the slavers fall prey to a lion or a leopard, or die 
of wounds and starvation, and their villajje becomes jungle 
Such IS the piocess which has been going on for man}' 
years Where the reign of law has been established, it 
has to cease, as, for example, in lintish Central Africa, 
where Sir H Johnston, with his Sikh contingent, has 
lately destroyed the power of the sla\e-trading chiefs, but 
of course there aie still laige areas where these things aic 
not intcifercd with I give the following from Captain 
Lugard’s Rise of our East Aft lean Empire, to sliow what 
has been done even recently A small party of slave 
traders settled in Mpata by permission of the Wankondc, 
a peaceable, agiicultuial |x:oplc, rich m cattle The sla\cis 
gradually made their villages stiong Living among the 
Wankonde is another tribe, the W'ahcnga With these 
the slavers began to intiiguc, promising them the land 
if they would help to seize the W'ankondc In unhol}' 
alliance they attacked village after village, shooting down 
the men, and packing off the women and childicn to pay 
for ficsh supplies of guns and powdci 

“At length these barbaiities culminated in an act of singular 
brutalitv The Wankondc who had fled were derojed by pro- 
mises of jicacc and fiicndship to a place ncai an arm of the 
lake called the Kambwe I,agoon The banks of this bog v\cre 
fringed with dense reeds, now di) in the hot weather , its shallow 
water swarmed with crocodiles The wretched Wankonde weie 
treacherously attacked, and volley after volley was fired into the 
dense crowds of men, women, and children who had fled to con- 
ceal themselves in the reeds To these the slavers set fire, and 
gave the wretched people the option of rushing into the bog to 
DC devoured by the crocodiles, or of being roasted alive, or of 
coming out to be shot down wholesale, or captured and enslaved, 
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while their assailants climbed the trees to watch the butchery, 
and fire with moic advantage on the terrified masses among the 
reeds ” (p 52) 

Besides being obtained by raids and by purchase from 
native chiefs, some slaves arc kidnapped A woman goes 
out to draw uatci, and ncrer returns A child wanders 
out of sight of its parents, and is snapped up Or again, 
a man ma^’ offend against the tubal code, and be sold by 
the community 

When the caia\an has jjrovided itself with slaves and 
ivory, the coastu’aid m<irch begins I shall not attempt 
to dctciminc whether the process of securing the slaves 
or of conducting them to the coast is the most cruel 
Thanks to the establishment of British and Gorman 
authoiiU on the coast, it is no longer possible for large 
caravans to come down without being disco\ered It 
seems well, howcvei, to give an account of the wa3’s of 
a slave caia\an, because one maj' be peimitted to doubt 
w’hethci the supply will c\cr be quite stopped before the 
institution of sla\cr3’ has ceased to exist Besides, trasel- 
ling in a sla\c carasan is an cxpciiencc known to most of 
the slaves now in sla\ ciy, and has had its effect on many 
peisons now under the caic of the Universities’ Mission 
The manncis and customs of slaic caravans arc not open 
to European inspection The account which follows was 
taken fiom some sepoys dwchaigcd in the interior by Dr 
lavingstonc They reached Zansnbai in 1867, when their 
stor)' was taken dow n at the Bi itish j\gcnc)’ 

“Wc left Mataka ivith a blare caravan of about nine hundred 
persons The slaves were yoked together in line with forked 
sticks, their hands bound ; women and children were simply 
bound Wc set out at daylight, and pitched camp about three 
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111 the afternoon TJie slaves were compelled to sleep in rows, 
head to head, under a cential bar, to which the ends of their 
forked sticks were lashed, or the) were arranged in groups of 
from five to ten m such a manner that their sticks could all be 
brought together in the middle of the group and lashed They 
had to sleep on their backs, their wrists bound before them, 
helpless, and unable to move even to satisfy the needs of nature 
“They were fed once a day with boiled jowarree and water 
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They were cheap an adult cost two yards of common cotton 
cloth, a child one yard They were urged, pressed on the maich 
like cattle, beaten about the face and head witnessed 

many murders, many deaths , and the path was strewn with the 
bodies of those who had been killed When wo passed up with 
Dr Livingstone, the road stunk with the way-side corpses , it was 
so again when we passed down Ev ery day we came upon the 
dead, and certainly we witnessed not less than a hundred deaths. 
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Men were either killed by the club, the dagger, or strangled. ‘ I, 
with my own eyes,’ says one, ‘saw six (at different times) men 
choked to death The victims were forced to sit leaning against 
a tree, a strip of bark or a thong was looped round the throat and 
stem of the tree, pulled taut from behind, and the slave strangled 
I saw not less than fifteen slaves clubbed to death by heavy blows 
between the eyes Children were put to death in this way I 
have seen a porter in mercy carry a sick slave, but some who 
were so thin and worn that they could not walk, and whose death 
was certain, were tossed aside into the bush Others, who had 
been so mercilessly beaten that but little life remained in them, 
were unyoked, and with a kick and an oath thrown aside to take 
their chances in the wilderness. An infant, not long born, was 
torn from its mother’s breast and pitched screaming into the 
bush She was dragged relentlessly along These things were 
done by the servants of the Arab owners, but always by the 
Arab s order ’ 

“ The largo and valuable tusks were not carried by the slaves, 
they were borne along by the porters or the servants of the Arabs j 
the small tusks, so light that they could be carried m one hand, 
were carried by a few, not all, of the slaves ’ 

Sl.we Trade by Sea 

[n foimcr days the slaves could, on ariival at the coast, 
be openly' shipped and taken to Zanzibar or elsewhere 
For many years however, the bringing of slaves to the 
coast and their transport by sea has been illegal, and the 
slaves have had to be hidden in houses and plantations 
near to the coast, until the means of taking them across the 
water have been prepared Theic has also, I imagine, been 
a consideiablc increase of cultivation near the coast, and 
therefore an increased demand for slaves on the littoral 
Of late yeais slaves intended for shipment have been 
largely marched by stolen ways along the coast until 
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opposite to Zanzibar Island, and then smu^ijlcd by ones 
and twos aci in the nariuu chinnel in nmall dhows and 
canoes bucli a tiaffic is impossible to siippiess if the 
inducement to it is hi^h and the inhabitants aie on the 
whole, m its fivoiii The metho 1 followed in caiLei times 
and perhips when oppiitunitv offers even now, was to 
chartei a dhow put in ,i few bi^ stoncs foi ballast, la> 
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down slicks tied to^ethei so as to foim a iou,^h nut, ind 
then Cl am in si ives — men, women and ehildien — a scanty 
allowance of food .ind watci which failed entiicl)- in ease 
of any dela> and then to sail foi the destination \ skive 
dhow IS only partly decked, so that fiesh an comes down 
to some e-stenl, but even with that the inside of a slave 
dhow IS a bad place Many of the slaves are diseased 
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<iftcr the privations of the inarch, and all are dirty. They 
arc crowded and pressed together, and cannot get out of 
where thc)- are c\en for a moment As an example of 
how the}' aie packed, the w'liter may instance a dhow' 
39 feet 6 inches long, taken b} himself In her were 
99 slaics and about 20 slaac owners and dhow’s crew 

The islands of Zanzibai and Pemba, to which alone 
slaves ha\e been taken 111 aiu numbers during the last 
fifteen jears, aic each in aica about the size of Pedford- 
shiie The neaic-t [lait of Zanzibar is about seventeen 
milcs, the ne.uost pul of Pemba about twont} -seven miles, 
from the mainland '1 he channel that di\ ides Zanzibar 
■and Pemba is some twenU-four miles across Nowada\s 
the obstacles in the w a\ of the sla\ e trader are much more 
seiious than the}’ used to be The watch along the coast 
has been improved by European supervision, so it is much 
more difficult than it was to successful!}' smuggle slaves 
To show how scveic the blockading service entrusted to 
the navy used to be the w liter may observ e that he 
belonged to H 1^1 b London one v car and nine months Of 
that time he ji.issed some fiftv-two weeks on detached 
seivice in boats He sailed loi steamed'! some 7,200 
miles, and of 313 dhows sighted he boaided about 420> 
and iiiadc seven prizes He took, in liII, some lyo slaves 
The following account, extiacted fiom the 'linus ot 
Januai}' 5, 18S2, gives a good idea of the methods bv 
which the London for about ten }cais maiiitamed with her 
boats a steady blockade against the sea-borne slave tiadc. 

“There are many distinct classes of native craft, any of which 
maj be used for the slave traffic, but all are by Europeans indis- 
criminately called by the one name, ‘ dhow ’ The most common 
soit, properly called ‘bctela,’ are, as a rule, from 35 feet to 
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45 feet long, and, perhaps, lo feet greatest beam They are built 
of wood, and are loughly but strongly put together The fore 
and after ends are decked over, and over the centre of the dhow, 
as a protection for the cargo, a loof is built with a framework of 
sticks, and poles, and a thatch of plaited cocoa-nut leaves These 
dhows have generally one mast, which rakes very much forward 
The crew of the abovc-desciibed dhow would consist of a captain, 
three or four sailors, and tw o boys The captain is generally a 
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fair seaman and a good pilot— that is to say, is well acquainted 
with the peculiaritits of the coast about which he trades The 
crew consists of natives of Zanzibar and the coast, and sometimes 
IS partly composed of slaves. 

“ There are four ways in which the watch kept by our boats and 
by the soldiers of the Sultan is evaded, and by which slaves are 
brought into Zanzibar and Temba . i. A great number of slaves 
are shipped in a dhow as its cargo. 2. A cargo of slaves is 
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shipped m a dhow flying a French flag. 3 The slaves are shipped 
singly or in pairs in small dhows and canoes 4 The slaves are 
made to pass themselves off while they are afloat as free I will 
briefly describe these methods in the order in which they are 
mentioned 

“(i) When slaves are to be sent across 111 this manner, either 
from a coast port to Zanzibar or Pemba, or from Zanzibar to 
Pemba, a dhow is chartered, sometimes as much as $12 per slave 
being paid as passage money The dhow is prepared for the 
reception of the slaves by having sand or sticks laid down in her 
hold No ectra provision or water IS ron->idered necessary. The 
slaves are shipped at night, accompanied either by their owners 
in person or bj their agents These people are generally well 
armed, but for them to make any use of their weapons against 
our boats is the rarest occurrence After the slaves are on board 
the dhow leaves as soon as possible If the land to which they 
are bound is sighted by day, the) generally lower their sail and 
wait till It is dark, when they again hoist their sail and run in till 
quite close to the land, when, as a rule, they again low'er their 
sail, which makes them nearly invisible 'Ihey then quietly 
paddle in to the shore, run the dhow s bow rjn the beach, and 
land the slaves with the dealers who have come m charge of the 
cargo If they have landed on the main island of Zanzibar or 
Pemba, their trouble is nearly over, for our men have not the 
right to seaicli for slaves in these places The slaves can be 
taken at once to their destination, or, if the bultan’s soldiers are 
in the neighbourhood, they can be hidden in the bush, and taken 
to their journeys end as opportunity offers But if they have 
landed on one of the above-described off-lying islands, they are 
still in danger from our boats, as the crews are allowed to search 
these islands and seize any newly landed slaves that they And. 
In this case the crew clean the inside of the dhow thoroughly, 
so that no trace of her last employment may be left. They very 
often cut wood in order to gam the appearance of a trading dhow. 
The next morning the dhow sails into her port, and is very hkely 
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examined on the way by the man-of-war’s boat whose watch she 
had the previous night evaded. The safe arrival of the cargo is 
then made known to the consignee, who charters canoes, v\ hich 
the next night go to the island and bring over the slaves who 
have been all day hidden in the bush 

"(2) I will now explain how it is that slaves can be transported 
in dhows flying French colouis. There is, unfortunately, no treaty 



between Great Biitain and Fiance to enable our ships of war to 
examine dhows flying hrench colouis with a view to then deten- 
tion if they are found to be engaged in the slave trade The 
utmost that our officers may do is to board them m older to 
examine their papers. If these are found to be correct, their pro- 
ceedings can be no further interfered with, and no question may 
be put to any one on board One vessel under the French flag 
was lately taken by the police of the Sultan in Zanzibar harbour 
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With ninety-four slaves on board. She was handed over by His 
Highness to the French consul, who has himself detained three 
or four \essels But this officer being entirely without means at 
his disposal to observe the proceedings of craft at Pemba which 
bear this flag, it is clear that the permission so readily given to 
the iVrabs to use these colours decidedly increases the difficulties 
attendant on the suppression of the slave trade This system 
has, in fact, for some time neutralized our endeavours on the seas 
“ (3) This method is, I think, only practised at night at the 
south end of Zanzibar, where the island is closest to the main- 
land Canoes can cross and come back the same night, and, 
being very small and low, the men 111 the canoe can sec the man- 
of-war’s boat long before they aic seen I may heie point out, 
without wandering from the subject, what a great advantage the 
slave dhows have in being able to choose their time for coming 
in They also have only to keep a sharp look-out for the hour 
that they arc m danger, while our men must keep their nerves 
stretched the whole si\ weeks that they are away from the ship 
‘ (4) By the above-described methods raw slaves can be trans- 
ported by sea, but by the method which I will now describe only 
slaves who can talk Swahili can be taken It is mostly practised 
between Zanzibai and I’emba, especially at the beginning of the 
clove harvest, w'hen slaves are much wanted m Pemba By a 
mixture of threats and promises the slave is made to repre- 
sent himself or herself as a free person, and is very often supplied 
for this purpose with the ‘free papeis’ which have been issued 
bj our Consulate to aiiothei slave The owner or an agent 
travels in company with the slave, who, of course, at the end of 
their voyage resumes his foimer position. 

“ Having given an outline account of the means used by the 
dealers to bring the slaves to the market, I will try to describe 
the way in w'hicli Her Majesty’s ship, London, on her part, en- 
deavours to stop this supply The London is an old two-decker, 
winch w'as in the year 1S74 sent out to Zanzibar, where she has 
since remained, and where she fulfils the combined duties of 
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hospital, prison, factory, victualling-) ard, depot, and man-of-war 
She IS presided «ith a large number of boats, which are sent on 
detached service These boats, five of whiCh are steam, var) in 
length from 42 feet to 26 feet, and carry crews from twelve to six 
men strong, including always a native interpreter They are 
armed with rifles, pistols, and swords The larger boats carrv, 
in addition, a "-pounder gun They are victualled from the ship, 
with often as much as forty-two da) s’ provisions Water for such 
a long period cannot be carried, although, by care and economy, 
tlie water received from the ship can be made to last for drinking 
through the whole time For other purposes water can be got 
from the shore The shore water should never be drunk — 
diarrhoea and fever are its possible effects, while the water from 
the ship, being condensed, is quite wholesome 

‘‘Since the steamboats can only carry a very limited quantity of 
coal, depots are formed on little islands on the cruising-grouiid, 
from which they can supply themselves as they want it 
The east coast of Pemba, it w ill be remembered, is nearly inacces- 
sible , the boats are, therefore, kept on the other coasts 'Phe boats 
are under the charge of a lieutenant, who has usually under him 
a sub-lieutenant, and, perhaps, a boatswain The boats which 
have no officers are, of course, under the charge of their cov 
sw'ains The officer in charge sends each boat to a particular 
station to keep a constant look-out and to search every dhow 
that can be supposed to be coming from the mainland of Africa 
The boat goes to her station, and when she is not chasing remains 
anchored A constant look-out, day and night, is then kept for 
the whole forty-two days, or perhaps more, that the boat is at 
Pemba Phe stations of the boats are frequently changed, and 
every now and again the boats have to go in to the watering- 
places to get fresh watei, and to enable the men to wash their 
clothes and to buy vegetables if possible 

“When a dhow is sighted, the boat gets under way to chase her 
at whatever hour it may be, unless it is convenient to go to her 
in the dinghy, which is a small boat for three men, about ten feet 
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long, one of a Inch belongs to each big boat Suppose a dhow 
to be sighted making in for the land at a distance from the boat 
too great to allow of the dingha being sent to board her the aw n 
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mgs are at once furled, the anchoi weighed, and sail made On 
approaching the chase a rifle is fired acioss her bows to make hei 
lower her sail Supposing the people in the dhow do not hear, 
or do not choose to take any notice of this first shot, it is re 
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peated until they do, each time pitching the bullet a little closer. 
The dhow’s not stopping need not be proof of her being a slaver, 
for a trading dhow does not always like a delay of an hour, and 
if she sees a chance of getting off without being searched she will 
attempt it Suppose, however, that on this occasion the dhow 
cannot escape and lowers her sail, the boat on coming up to her 
heaves to, and the officer or coxswain goes to the dhow in the 
dinghy with the interpreter and another man If she is full of 
slaves, which is seldom the case, there is no doubt about what 
should be done , but if she is full of cargo and passengers, then 
comes tiouble Every person who can be suspected of being a 
slave must be taken apart and cross-examined in oider to prevent 
his being smuggled across ifi the way I have above described— 
for in the presence of the owner or agent a slave vvould be too 
much frightened to confess his condition After the examination 
of all suspicious-looking persons on board, the cargo has to be 
searched , that, however, can be ver) quickly done, as the officer 
can readily judge whether any one is likely to be concealed in it 
I think that slaves are not often smuggled across m cargo The 
dhow IS finally allowed to depart when the officer is satisfied of 
the honesty of her proceedings, or is convinced that she is, as the 
blockaders express it, ‘no good’ In the other c.asc, when the 
dhow IS full of slaves, the piocecdings are much simplei , of 
course, I mean when no resistance is offered The resistance 
which resulted in the sad death of Captain Brovvnrigg is the first 
which has been made for many years Arabs usuall} sulkily 
acquiesce and comfort themselves with fatalistic proverbs, such 
as ‘ Cod IS great,’ ‘ Praise be to God ’ 

‘ The arms are taken from the slave dealers and Arabs, and 
the slaves arc fed and given water 'Phesc pool creatures are 
always hungry and generally ill-favoured The dhow is taken to 
a safe place in Pemba, and put m charge of a pii/e crew of two 
men, while the slaves and dealers are all taken into the boat for 
passage to Zanzibar. Close packing cannot be helped The 
writer has on one occasion sailed a distance of eighty miles in a 
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thirty-six foot launch with fifty-four souls. From haMng light 
winds this took over two days Since many of the slaves were 
half-starved and all were very dirty, it may be leadily supposed 
that he did not regret his arrival, 

“On reaching Zani^ibar, the slaves and prisoners are put on 
board the London^ and are as soon as possible sent to the Con- 


sulate in order that the 
following case may be 
tried ‘Our Sovcieign Lady 
the Queen against the dhow 

01 natne vessel , her 

tackle, appaiel, and furni 
ture, — male and — female 
slaves,' etc 'I'hc Consul 
acts as judge, and heats the 
evidence given by the cap- 
tors and the defence offeied 
by the jirisoners If it is 
proved to his satisfaction 
that the vessel was engaged 
in the slave trade at the 
time of captuie, or that she 
had been so engaged in the 
course of the v 05 age thus 
inieiiiiptcd, she and the 
slaves are foifeited to the 
Queen, the dhow is burnt, 
and the slaves aic freed 
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The piisoncis are sent to (t ,miniiioti,s>nj.hh ih 

the Sultan of Zanzibai, who impiisons them for periods the 


length of which depends upon the Consul’s lecommcndation 
It should be hcie mentioned that on detention the dhow is 
ineasuied, and upon the tonnage thence obtained a bounty is 
paid to those belonging to the London.^ and to the Admiral on 
the East Indian station ” 
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At the time when the writer served in li.M.S. Lamfon 
^iS'9-(Si\ there had for -onie time been no resistance 
offered b\ slavers i[aii> hundreds of dhows had been 
searched and many taken without atu attempt at defence. 
It was thought that the danj^ermis da>s were passed, and it 
was difficult to be alwavs on the alert. It lUiNt be con- 
fessed tliat proper precautions were seldom taken bv the 
boats’ crows before boarding dhows. The writer himself 
captuied five dhows full of slaves Thev were all taken 
m houis of daikness'. but nn v<nlv one of these occasions, 
as fai as he rememhors, had he causevl his crow to have 
their arms read) Two iff the captures were made in a 
little ten-foot dingliv . otheis in a twentv -ei^ht-foot steam- 
ciittci, but he nevei encountered more than a passive le- 
sistancc An impres.sive warning was m store for boat 
criiiscis in the sad death of Chailcs Ihownngg, the much' 
liked Captain of the / 

Captain Biownngg, the senioi naval officei at Zanzibar, 
was a man of a voiy active temperament From time to 
time he used to go awav himself in .1 boat to inspect the 
boats on detached seivice, and whilst awav he would board 
and evamme .inv dhows he miglit encoimtci On the 
morning of December 3, 1881, he was in the steam pinnace 
IFcTvr, neai Kokota OA'cst Coast of Temba'i All told, his 
crew numbeicd nine Europeans and two natives A dhow 
under French colours was sighted Captain Biownngg 
out on uniform, but did not let the boat's crew take their 
aims for icai of giving offence I take the rest of the 
stc/)' fiom the Acting Consul Gencial’s despatch • 

“The pinnace came alongside the dhow, whose captain was 
standing on the poop with a roll of papers in his hand, ready to 
exhibit thgin 

F. E 
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“The vessels were hardly together, and Captain Brownngg had 
not had time to look at the papers, ivhrn the taptain of the flhow 
gave an order, and her crew, who had been Ij ing dow n roncealcd, 
suddenly rose up, jioured a volley into ttic p/nnare, and then 
boarded her Yates, the coxswain, who was forward, with one 
foot on the dhow, was fired at, hut missed he struck one Arab 
down with his hook, and then struggled with another until they 
both fell overboard Little or no resistance was made by the 
sailors, four were wounded by the volley, and the rest, being 
unarmed and taken r oinpletely by surpriSL, were i[)Ct.dily driven 
overboard These saved tht mstlvcs by swimming though re 
peatedly fired at m the watir by the Arabs C)ne man only, 
named Monfkliy, was kilkd at this time, and his body was not 
recovered Captain Brownrigg, immediately on seeing the hostile 
attitude of the Arabs, had shouted oat to the rliiet stokir, ‘ Tull 
speed ahead’, hut this order, unfortunately, was not obeyed, 
and he was now left aloni to stand the brunt and to defend him- 
self as ho last loiild against the Arabs, whose whole attention 
was now directed towards him Ifc had his sword, and had 
seized a rifle, and was standing in the stein-sheets abaft the 
awning or canopy Ihree or four Arabs had jumped on the top 
of this cano[iy, and, having the- advantage, were able to slash and 
hack at him freely with their long double-edged Omani swords 
Captain Ilrownngg shot two of the Arabs with his rifle, and then 
laid about him with the butt end, but he was soon blinded by a 
deep cut across liis face just below the eyes, and his head and 
limbs were chopped and gashed in cveiy pait 'Ihc Arabs were 
so securely placed as to be almost beyond his reach, and he was 
consequently at a great disadvantage, despite of which he stood 
his ground for some time, making a most gallant and desperate 
defence iiuite alone and unaielcxl ; and he even succeeded m 
dispute hmg another Arab by a blow of his telescope before he 
sank down exhausted under his wounds, when he was shot by the 
Arabs through the heart and then through the head, aqd f^ll dead 
pn the body of his native servant, Teliis, 
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‘‘ Captain Brownngg was a very broad and powerful man, and 
would, I ha\e no douljt. have been able to hold his own and 
repulse the Arabs, had u been possible for his men to give him 
the least assistance That he recened more taan tneiitj wounds 
before he succumbed testifies to the stubborn and vigorous de- 
fence he made against his antagonists 

“Afti.r dispatching Captain Brownngg, the Arab crow endea- 
voured to sink the pinnace, but in this thcj failed They then 
unshipped the rudder and attcmjited to destroy the machinery by 
firing into it The boat was then rifled of its contents, the arms 
thrown overboard, and the hod\ of a wounded seaman, named 
Aers, so mutilated that he died within two hours They also 
killed another wounded seaman named Bishop, who had taken 
refuge in the dinghy The Arabs having finished their bloody 
work and disposed, as thev thought, of all the boats crew, re- 
turned to the dhow, and, having hauled down the French flag, 
sailed on their course to Weti 

‘ At this time the only man in the jiinnace not actually dead 
or d)ing was Tellis, Captain Brownngg s servant, who had been 
wounded e-arl) m the affair and had feigned death afterwards 
He roused himself when the dhow had left and made a signal 
Venning, the chief stoker, who was swimming about near, then 
came on board and got up steam He then steamed to a reef 
on which the other survivors had taken refuge about a mile off, 
and after taking them on board, proceeded to the head depot to 
report to the Lieutenant in charge what had occurred 

'■ Captain Brownngg and the seaman Aers (the bodies of the 
other two men not having been recovered) were buried in the old 
English cemetery outside the town of Zanzibar on Monday morn- 
ing, the 5th instant, with due honours and in the most public 
manner Captain Brownngg was greatly esteemed and respected 
m Zanzibar, and the regret felt for his sad death is deep and 
general 

“ That such a daring and unprovoked attack should have been 
made on an English man-of-war’s boat by the Arab crew of a 
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dhow not suppnor in numhors, and that it should hast been so 
successful, IS certainly matter for very great surpiise, and the 
causes of It arc worthy of serious inquiry and consideration It 
)s impossible to write aiithontativi.l) on the subject, until the 
statements of the \rab rrew of the dlioiv, when captured, shall 
ha\e been hoard , but it may be proper for me. to state what 
ajipears to me to base led to this act of aggiession 

“The cajitain and ownir of tlu dhow is known to ha\c been 
one Hindi bin-Kliotiim, a siijiposcd hnncli subject, who had 
shortly before hci n released from prison m /ancibar, on tbe 
(barge of slase dealing madt a"ain-.t him being unprosen His 
dhow was so (rowded witli slaves that lit knew it to be hardly 
possible for them to i scape obsi-rsation, and lie knew that, should 
he be taken, he would certainly suffer a prolonircd punishment 
for his offenre lb was standing on the poop of the dhow as 
he approached the ll'im, and h( could not but have observed 
that the I'lnghsh sailors weie entirely unarmed and helpless It 
lb admitted iheri, was not a weapon amongst them The deep 
feeling of revenue and hatred (Innshed against us by these 
Arabs at sicing their jiroperty in dhows and slaves constantly 
taken from them was aroused within him, and, Arab-likc, un- 
thinking of ronsequeiK cs, Ik (ould not ii sist taking advantage of 
so iincfiualled an o|iportiinity. I belicvi that the attack was 
piompted by (jiiuk observation and sudden impulse, and that 
when the caiilain of the dhow explained his intention to his men 
and gave Ins orders, they rose at once, poured a volley into the 
pinnace, and lUshcd on board her 

"Captain Jhovvnrigg eh arly owed the loss of his life to his punc- 
tiliousness , out of defereiK e lo the I'reneli flag In refrained from 
arming his men in ordir to avoid any demonstration of hostility, 
Ills intention heing firstly to vciify her pajiers and the rightful use 
of tlie Irench flag, and then lo art as he thought proper Had 
he been less particular about his attitude in presence of the 
I'rench flag, and had he armed his men, the result would unques- 
tionably h.ivc been very diflcrcnt. The captain of the dhow, 
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knownii^ his vessel was so crowded with slaves that it was unlikely 
the) would escape observation, and that capture was inevitable, 
thought it best to take the initiative instead of tamelv submitting 

^ + ♦ IT 

“ I have, etc . 

“S B Miles" 

It was found 011 investit^atioii that the dhow had no right 
to French colours 
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The following is .111 account of an instance of gallantrv 
not infcnoi to that of Captain Biow iiiigg, and more liaiipy 
in its icsLilts —Lieutenant Fegeii.of II M S 1 itiqiioiic, was 
on detached scivice at J'emba in the ship's [iiiinace with a 
Clew of ton men all told At dav light on the 30th IMay, 
1887, the boat was at anchoi at Fuiidu Gap, a nairow pass 
between two islands A dhow was seen approaching, run- 
ning before the wind. Mr. I'egen sent his dinghy to board 
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her, but the dhow did not lower her sail, she steered in- 
stead for the pinnace. Mr Feifcn ordered the arms to be 
loaded and weiijhcd anchor The dhow be;4an to ex- 
change shots with the dinghy The pinnace could not 
gathei way in time to avoid the dhow Mr I^'esen ran 
to the place where the dhow would strike the boat, calling 
on his men A number of Arabs sprang up from where 
they had been concealed, fired a volley into the boat, and 
attempted to board w ith their swords Mi Fegen shot two 
with his revolver, then drew his cutlass and lan another 
through the body He received a very severe sword-cut 
on the right aim irom another Arab, who was in his tuin 
run through by John I’carson, \ B Mi I'cgen, backed in 
a veiy spiiitcd manner by his men, two of whom had been 
shot down, continued a desperate hand-to-hand fight, fired 
on by Arabs in the after pait of the dhow The boat got 
clear, picked uji the dinghy, and enntmued firing on the 
dhow with iifles I'he dhow broached to and foundered in 
about two fathoms of water Mi begen anchoied his boat 
and proceeded to rescue the slaves, firing on the Aiabs on 
the shore to drive them awav Mr Fcgen ,ind four of the 
crew' had been wounded 'Ihc unhurt men busied them- 
selves m rescuing the slaves They saved fifty-three paitly 
by' the dinghy, partly by' jumping overboard Medical aid 
for the wounded could not be obtained for about ten days 
One man, Benjamin Stone, A B, died of his wounds It 
was found that there h.id been thirteen Arabs in the dhow, 
of which nine were notorious slave dealers In all there 
weic upwards of twenty men armed with Snider rifles and 
swords 

For his gallant conduct Mr Fegen was promoted to the 
rank of Commander He reported highly of the conduct 
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of his boat's crew, especially of Russell, his coxswain, who 
fought giillantb’ to the end though wounded early in the 
tight 

I have said before that resl^tance was very rare If I 
mention the case of Lieutenant Cooper, of H M S Grifftn, 
who in October, 1S88, was mortalK wounded in boarding a 
slave dhow, I believe that I shall have exhausted the cases 
since 1879 when serious resistance has been offered The 
sLilkv acquiescence in other cases proves that all slave 
tradeis have long recognised that the traffic was contrary 
to the Sultan's foicign engagements and domestic laws, 
and that these would be carried out Their only hope has 
lam m scciecv 

Sl-AtERY IX ZAX/IB\K. 

Once settled in his master's house or plantation, a slave 
IS not usuall)' badly tieated CuicI masters, no doubt, 
thcie are, but the occasional brutalities committed bv them 
do not seem 111 themselves a sufficient rea-on for abolition 
No one suggests that paternitv should be abolished on 
account of the cruelty of some fathers There arc masters 
who turn out of doors a sick slave if thev' think he will not 
get well, but, generally speaking, the slave receives his due 
w ithout difficiiltv- He is looked on as entitled to keep and 
clothing, on a modest scale, and when he wishes to marry 
his master will help him with the dowrv which is paid to 
the woman’s master A plantation skive is given a house 
and plot of ground and two days a week to cultivate it. 
Slaves employed as fishermen, sailors, boatmen, caravan 
porters, tow n porters or hamalt, domestic scrv ani,s. artificers, 
and hawkers are entitled also to the necessaries of life, but 
they have to hand over the greater part of their receipts to 
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their mastcr'i With regard to female slaves, many find 
their vocation in or about the harems of the iich, others 
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work as coolies in coaling ships, as watei carriers, or as 
cultivators. They assist in house-building by carrying 
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lime or by poundin" the chunam roofs I have said that 
slaves are not general!)' overworked Hvception must be 
made m the case of porters in native-led caravans, and, if 
report be true, occasionally in European caravans Agri- 
cultural slaves in the time of the clove harvest, that is in 
August, September, October, and November, are also 
vvoikcd ver) hard It is necessary that the clove bud 
should be jiicked before it opens At other times, for 
example when picking such of the fruit f mother of clove), 
as IS requirerl. the piessuie is probably not severe No 
work IS so thoroughl)' disliked by slaves as w'ork m clove 
jilantatioiis Whatever may be said about the lightness of 
the task is seen to be beside the point, if it be remembered 
that the slaves aie illegally' in slaveiy 

If the legal position of a slave be c'camincd, it will be 
seen that by Moh.immedan ’ law he has few civil rights 
\\ ithout the sanction of his mastci he cannot possess nor 
dispose of piivate piopcrt), noi mairv nor sue any person, 
nor engage in tiade, noi ckiim an) legal 01 civil right, nor 
even take an oath in a Coiiit of Justice, and, lastl) , the 
children of a skive couple aic slaves The general result of 
these disabilities is th.it theie is no incitement to a slave to 
be diligent or to do his best Endci such ciicumstances 
most men would be content with doing just enough to keep 
clear of blame Eemg subject to the ine-ponsible will of 

' I icfiaiii fioiii cvpo-.iii}> my leasons foi tliinking tliat 111 the 
Islands 95 pci cent of the uvislinj; slaves .ue illcyallv held The 
lurious ma) lind them on pp 7-10 of TVic BixA of -Vfuea, Xo 7 
of 1S96, vvliuh t.iij be <;ot fiom any bookscllci foi OA 

“ iSIoliamiTicdan law peimits slaveiy and regulates it 1 am not 
aw .lie that it enjoins it 'lo a Mohammedan the instilution seems 
natuial and ncccssaiy 
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the master, a girl cannot be virtuous, ‘ nor a man manly, 
and theie is alwajs the original injustice of hav ing been 
enslaved, an act of \ lolcncc that must continue to be per- 
petrated over and o\ cr again as long as slavcrj' lasts '1 he 
sterility of sla\ e couples is a sci lous s) mptoin of the unwhole- 
some stale of slave societv Those who have consideied 
the subject attribute it largely to unchastity Also, no 
doubt, the fact that a slave woman's child (eisccpt for the 
decree of 1889) is a slave, unless the master owns it as his, 
discourages from the troubles of motherhood The steiilitv 
of slave couples stands in maikcd contiast to the fruitful- 
ness of the same tribes in libeity on the mainland, and ot 
similar ChustiaiT^ couples 

* This iij a mattci which lannot be tie.itcd at lenjjlh, but may not 
be passed by To a jjiil biousht up in slaveiy chastity is impossible 
even befoie hci childhood ends I do not know ihal it is esteemed 
as a viitue by the mainland tribes, but it is impiai licablc foi a woman 
enslaved by foicc foi the simple icason that hei body is not hci own 
The evil lecoils on its authois, foi it is in the close company of women 
with this baneful p.ist (and present; that the iisiny ycncration of 
slave owneis, both jjii Is and bojs, spends Us eailyyeais (bee also 
Life of Ihi/iop Slctrc, p 316 i 

■ To show what maj beeNpetted undci bettci conditions, I ipiote 
fiom.i lettci leccivcd fioin Miss Ruth Heikcley “Miss Thackeray 
and I both think that native Christians have a veiy karge piopoition 
of childien compaied to slates, but we aic not able to judge as to 
whether they would have families equal to Knglish ones, as 0111 chil- 
dren have most of them been mariied foi only ,i few yc.us We have 
seveial f.imilies of four undei seven yeais old, but the inolheis m many 
cases aie veiy young and so do not lake piopei caic of the childien, so 
ih.at many die of improper feeding or of chill There is no doubt lh.it 
when they do not marry quite so young, many moie childien will be 
leared than tire now We have one family of eight undei sixteen 
yeais of age One thing is remaikable, and that is that almost with- 
out exception the Chiistian women have iouic childien, while it is very 
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Sla.very, as it now exists in the islands, fails of its 
principal object It docs not insure a sufficienc}* of labour 
Its effect is rather to hinder the supply, for its continued 
e.Kistence makes tree men fear to come from the main- 
land to 'Cek tor work The deterrent effect of the con- 
tinued existence ot sLucry was \isible dunnti the late 
locust famine In Zanzibar and Pemba there was plenty 
ot food but a lack ot labour Sixt\ miles away there was 
plenty of labour but no food But the labour does not 
seem to hate j^one to the food The present s\ stem denies 
tn the nejro the blessinj' of freedom and to the planter 
the profit' of slaverc,’ and it will probably be better for 
every one when it is out of the uaj- It i- feared bv many 
that if slavery is aboli'hed labour uil! fail, and that no 
black man will work un'c's he must The writer has had 
black men workin^r under his eve as servants, as sailors, 
as caravan porters and as cultivators He does not think 
them incnrrii^nbly lazv , and considers that thev are more 
amenable to discipline' than white men under similar 
circum-tances 'I he follow inij i' quoted from a paper m 
the Gccg/’aphical Journal fur April, iSyS, WTitten by Mr 
Sharpe, now actintj in .Sir H Johnston’" place as Com- 
missioner in the X>asa district It shows that netjroes of 


common for the slave women to have none at all.” Freedom alone 
c,innot be so efficient as freedom plus Chiistiaiiity, hut one maj hope 
a good deal from it 

* The docipline of sailois, of soldicis, of scliool-bojs, is well under- 
stood to be an art th,it li.is to be Icaint + man who confesses to 
failure is generally supposed to have the fault on his own side It is 
not so with black men A European, who has never before been in a 
position of authority, goes into the interior and quarrels with his 
poiteis It IS invariably the fault of the porters 
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races similar to those in servitude in Zanzibar aic able and 
willing to woik. 

“With respect to tins question of a supply of unskilled labour 
wilhm tropical Africa, it has been slated that, judging from the 
experience of explorers and others who liavc spent many years of 
their lives in Africa, the negro will never be brought to work 
regularly except with a system of forced labour or under the 
pressure of slavery This is in complete opposition to actual 
expciieiicc m the Shire highlands This district offers an object 
lesson to all who doubt tlie native African’s capai.ity for work 
'Ihe settlement is now some twenty years old, and has passed far 
beyond the experimental stage If there is one question which 
lias been proved thereby, it is that we need haxe little fear, in 
Central African bettlements, of a scarcity of unskilled labour, and 
also that wc can depend, in course ot time, on a certain amount 
of model ately skilled laboui Our experience has been that 
there are three stages of the labour ([uestion in the first instance, 
when undertakings requiring unskilled labour are commenced, 
there is a starcity until the natives have gained conlidencc in the 
new settlers, thin there is a gicat flocking in of local people 
After a time many of the immediately local men begin to learn 
skilled work, such as carpentry, timber sawing, brick burning and 
moulding, bri< klaying, overscermg, bullock driving, etc They 
soon iiergeixe that such oicujiations involve less irksome toil, 
have some interest, and loiiimand much higher wages than mere 
unskilled labour , meanwhile the news that calico and other 
valuables are to be earned has spread, and every year natives 
come in fiom more distant districts to obtain unskilled work 
These people agiee to work lor a fixed term of six months, at the 
termination of which tlicy icturn to their own homes, simply 
because Ihcj want to make use of the goods they have earned 
and to till their land It has been found at Hlantyre that the 
same men return again and again in succeeding years. Wives 
and families have to be supported and looked after in Africa just 
as much as in our own country, and also the negro is, in his own 
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way, as eager about returning to visit his home as we are Having 
by his half-year’s work earned enough calico to clothe himself and 
his family, and to purchase what articles he may require, he sets 
to work to clear and plant his own food gaiden, without whicli 
his people would starve, probably in the following year he will 
come again to Blantyre or elsewhere for work So hr from there 
being any scarcity of labour in these regions, during the year 
1894, 111 spite of the large increase of planting operations, more 
labourers came into Blantyre from bake Nyasa than could be 
well utihred The supposition that names hung immediately 
round the Iluropean settlements decline all work is an incorrect 
one It IS quite true that there are few such who can be relied 
on to do the field work of raw hands . . . The labour 

supply in the tihire highlands has grown gradually with the 
demand If there had been a sudden very large demand re- 
quired at once, it would have been difficult to supply it Thus 
It is possible that m railway construction m Africa some intro- 
duced labour might tt the commencement he needed 
*• > ^ 

■‘With regaid to the natiie In districts around or near to 
our settlements, in place ot constant warfare and slave raids he 
lias peace and an appeal to justice, he lives in better houses than 
he did , he clothes himself in calico, prints, and in some cases 
European manufactured g.arments, instead of bark cloth and 
skins , he lias formed permanent settlements round our stations, 
and IS relying more on settled occupations, and he has also 
taken, ns I have said, to skilled and regular woik 

“Large numbers of thildrcn attend the Mission schools, and a 
considerable portion of the using geneiation in the neighbourhood 
of the Missions aic able to read and write Native agriculture 
has increased, and some of the more ambitious have, 111 the 
Blantyre and Zomba districts, gone in for the cultn ation of coffee 
and wheat 

“Native boys have taken readily to telegraph woik, and I 
might mention that, at the time of my departuie from Blantyre, 
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the telegraph offirc there was in sole rharge of an African, who 
had been taught his work by one of our Sikh telegraph operators , 
and I Ime little doubt that, as the Afrinn trans-continental line 
IS rarriod on, it will be found that most of the operating will be 
done by Africans under Isuropcan inspection We have also a 
staff of natne heliograph workers 

“Natisus are quirk to follow a lead wh^n they see it brings 
them profit And although we cannot cspcct that African-, who 
have had little intcrfour-»e with European-, will quickly settle 
down to quiet, regular ocrupations, it is a different matter in 
districts like the Shire highlands, where for years past they have 
watched Isuropeans at work, and have begun to understand the 
idea of laying outwork fora future large return I know that 
many believe the Afri( an mtapableof this I thought so myself 
at onetime, but it must be rememberr d that at Blantyre thi’re 
IS a generation growing up who have known the white man from 
tlicir earliest youth — who do nr>t look on him as anything new 

“Quite a number of JJiantyre natives now have aciounts at the 
local bank, and, having onn grasped the idea that they can pur- 
chase future benefits by acrumiilatiiig present savings, have taken 
one of the first steps towards p' rrnan'mt r ivih/ation. The African 
IS not a fool in '•uch matters, he is able to look after liis own 
interests, and is not so easily imposed on as is sometimes sup- 
posed. " 

A further testimony on this point comes fiom Mr 
O'Sullivan,' J I Ji M Viec-f.fm'-ul in I'cmba This gentle- 
man apprehends a scarcity of labour if slavery be abolislicd, 
and rccomniciifls what is practically a Vagrancy Act. He 
goes on to say 

"It would be necessary, of rr/ursc, to protect and watch over 
the freed slaves, for in very many instances, doubtless, their 
former masters would endeavour, by Icrron/ing over them, to 
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reduce them to a state of practical slaverj', in which their con- 
dition would be well-nigh as bad as before their hlicration 

“ There is little doubt that after a while the freed slaves, finding 
that they must remain in the island, and failing to obtain other 
work, would settle down to agricultural labour, especially when it 
became clear to them that they would receive fair reimineration 
for their toil Moreover, the mainland blacks, and esiiecially 
those along the coast, would probably be w'llling enough to conic 
and work in Pemba if they were assured that there was no danger 
of their b( ing cnslaicd 

“isejchelles offeis an encouraging example in connection with 
this (|uestion of aholisliiiig slavery, for it has passed successfully 
through a i risis analogous to that which may be expected to 
or cur in I'emba if the slaves in that island are liberated The 
population of Scyr holies, apart from the Kuropean element, is 
(oniiiosed of freed slaves and of Ihcir descendants, )et no diffi- 
t iilty IS now ( sperii need in getting those people to work as agri- 
cultural lahoureis 

‘•Dining a visit which I recently paid to Seychelles I had the 
oppoilunit) of visiting the chief plantations in the Archipelago 
1 observed for mysell how thoroughly and well the general work 
of ( iillivalioii IS earned out The planters told me that the negro 
labourers are in evciy way satisfactory, and that they are quite 
competent, iinclir siqici v ision, to look after crops such as vanilla, 
coffee, and cacao, which require especial care, and to prepare the 
differenl pioducts for the market The labourers receive, on an 
average, ten lupees per month lach foi six dajs’ work per week 

“ The siiperioril) of the free labour 111 Seychelles as compared 
with the slave labour in Pemba is ver) striking I should say 
that the Seychelles negro is fully three times more efficient, from 
an agricultural jioint of view, than is the Pemba negro under 
existing ( ondiiions, and tlie chief reason of the difference is un- 
doubtedfy that tfie former is a free man, w ho receives adequate 
rcniiincration for Ins work, whereas the latter is a slave, who 
leceives no rein unci atioii of any kind for his enforced labour, and 
whose oiilj stiiiiuUis 15 fear of the stick ” 
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Opinions such .is the foregoing arc most encouraging, 
blit it should not be forgotten that on the other side are 
found responsible officials who prophesy that the result 
of emancip.ition uould be indolence and apath},and who 
quote instances where l.iboiir has been offered but refused 
by natnes 'Ihe \iew of the water is that the [losituc 
eiidencc of case-, whcie nati\c-> have woiked should be 
given much more weight than the negatne evidence of 
cases where natives have refused woik In the latter cases 
the story is never quite complete It a not said whether 
the persons to whom emplojmcnt was offcied had work of 
their own elscw here w Inch they had to attend to, or w hether 
the cmployci was over h.irsh in his methods, or whether the 
pay was sufficient In shoit, vve never hear the natives’ 
reasons All that is piovcd by the cases where natives 
have not accepted emplojmcnt, is that if all slaves aic 
emancipated thej will not .ilw.nvswork at the time and 
teims most ple.ising to the employers On the other hand, 
the positive evidence in case-' whcie natives have woiked 
are so manv inst.inces in which what is supposed to be 
impossible has been shown to be practicable 

When the historj of the abolition of slavcrj and the 
slave trade comes to be written as a whole, it will be seen 
that the remedies hithcito used fall into thiec categories 
c\ternal foicc, encouragement of commerce, rlev’elojjment 
of the power of l.iw W ithoiit the last it m.iy be doubted 
whethci pcrmanentlj satisfacloij results can be obtained. 
The devcloijment of commcicc cannot be dispensed with, 
for without trade a strong administiation cannot be main- 
tained The piesent dangei appears to be lest a fear of 
hurting the commerce, origmallj fostered as an antidote 
to the slave trade, should lead to the letention of slavery. 
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Committee 


IIOML ORO-VNI/^TION 

T he Home Committee h.ite pi iteil such a teij impoitant put in 
the Mission, that a sketch of then position anil uoik must be 
given 

Position of They have ncvci, in any sense, aiiogated to themselves 
the pouct of itilm.j the Mission or ciampin,j the action of 
the Ijishops and Missionaiies But thev hive moie or 
less vigoiously piovided the smews of vvai, and mganued the vvoik m 
England,— acting as i “ I’tovidence’ to the Mission, — fiom the lust 
ycai, when they lepoited ^i,6io yr 4<f in donations, and 76 3> 
of vearl) ineoiiie to 1895, "hen theie vi is a ..laiid totil of ^24,621 
which Is dei hied to be irisiilfieieiit foi 0111 needs 

Ihe hist Cimbiid.,e Committee hid foi its moving 
Foiraationof .,piiit the Rev W illiam Monk, .male of bt Vndiew's the- 
C/ODiraitteo I ess, who in timiialed the Cambiidge Committee lhat 
t oinmittce called on Ovfoid to co opeiatc in the woik, 
and n lined the Mission “ J he Osfoid and C iinbiidge Mission to Cen- 
ti.il \fiici, thus p 1)111., t delii uc (ompliincni to the Sistci Unuei- 
sit), and showing the gcneiotis spun of Cimbiidge Intel on, the 
Umveisities of Duihim and Dublin hiving joined in the seheme it 
was foi awhile called b) the eiimbious mine of all foiii Lniveisities 
— a title which h is happilv meiged in “ L nueisitics Alission to Cen 
tial Aliica” Hie Univeisilv of Dublin icised to eo opei tic in the 
Mission aftci the fiist few veils 

Less pictiiicsqiie, but not less selfden)iiig than the 
ItaWoik vvoik of those on utive dut) in the Mission field, hue 
been the ))atient, duidging, auhious laboiiis of the Home 
Committee, which aie a veritable ‘ taii)ing b) the stuH, ’ such as 
King David eonsideted as vvoilh) of levvaid as the waitaie of then 
fellows. 

The Committee has had for successive chaiinien, the Bishop of 
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Oxford (Wilberforce), the Bishop of London (Jackson), the Bishop of 
Carlisle (Goodwin;, and the Bishop of St Alban s (Festing' , and as 
secretaries the Rev W Monk, the Rev G H Sinyttan, the Rev 
Forbes Capel, the Rev Cecil Deedes, the Rc\ R M Heanley, the 
Rev W H I'ennej, and the Rev Duncan Traieis 
The Constitution of the Committee has laried slightly at difleient 
times, but in 1895 was fixed as follows 

The objeU of the Univei utiCi Mission is the establishment and 
inaintenani.e of stations in Central Africa, uhtch may serve as centres 
of Christianitv and civilisation, for the fromotion of tine Religion, and 
the ultimate extinction of the slave tiade In oidei to accomplish these 
designs, the plan of the Mission is to maintain in Central Afina, 
under the govei nnieiit of Bishops, both bodies of clei gy and lay helpei s, 
including viednal men and at tificcrs, Euiopcan or Ajtuaii, capable 
of conducting the 'oJorL of building and htisbaiidrv 

The CONsiiiuiiON ot the Home Org\.vizaiion of ihl 

Universiiies Mission 10 Central Anticv 

CoMHt^ion I There shall be a local Committee at each L niversity 
organuation taking part in the Mission, and a General Committee, all 
the Membeis of such Committees being in communion 
with the Church of Liiglanrl The Geneial Committee shall meet m 
London, and shall be constituted as follows 

(rt) A Chau man, who shall also be President of the General 
Meeting of Subscribers, which shall be held in London m the 
month of May or June of every )ear 
{b) A Vice-Chairman, who shall take the Chair at the Meet- 
ings of the Committee m the absence of the Chau man 
(t) A certain number of Vice-Presidents, one of whom shall 
pieside at the Geneial Meeting in the absence of the Piesident, 
viz 

(1) All Aichbishops and Bishops m communion with the 
Church of England, who shall signify then willingness to 
serve on the Committee 

(3) Six or more Subscribers chosen at a General Meet- 
ing 

(d) The Chairman, Tieasurers, and Secretaries of the Com- 
mittee at each University taking pait m the Mission 
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(t) Fifteen Members chosen at the General Meeting. 

The Tieasurers and Secretaries. 

(tr) One Gommibsarj to be appointed b> each of the Bishops 
of the Mission 

At the General Meeting those elected Members of the Com- 
mittee slull retiie, who lu\c not .ittended thiee Meetings of the 
Committee during the >cai ending December jtst then last past, 
but they shall be eligiole for le-election 

-Meetings of any Sub-Coramittcc, or attendances at the office 
on behalf of the Secretary, shall for this purpose count as Meet- 
ings of the Committee 

(//; The Cleig) of the Mission when in England, who shall 
have the right to attend and vote at Meetings of the Committee 
aftei the conclusion of the Tieasuicis’ business and any special 
business 

{i) biich Lay ^Icmbeis of the Mission when in England as 
may be iniited by the Chairman to attend and tote at Meetings 
of the Committee aftci the conclusion of the Treasurers’ busi- 
ness and any special business 

2 The Geneial Committee shall manage the affairs of the Mission 
in England, and shall make annual giants of money to each Bishop 
at Its discielion for the seuicc of the Mission m Africa 

2 'Ihe Gencial Committee slwll meet not less than six times in the 
yeai 

4 The General Committee shall appoint a Medical Board, and no 
Missionaiy shall be sent out flora England who has not appealed 
bcfoie the Boaid 

5 No Missionary shall be sent out fiom England who has not been 
approved by the Bishop undci whom he is to seive, oi, in his absence, 
by a Boaid consisting of one clcigyman nominated by the Chairm.in 
of the Gencial Committee for the time being, and two clergymen 
nominated by the Bishop for the puipose 

6 Thice Treasurers shall be appointed at the General Meeting, who 
shall manage the financial affairs of the Mission in England under 
the direction of the Gcneial Committee 

7 In the event of anv vacancy occurimg amongst the elected Mem- 
bers of the Gencial Committee, or amongst the Tieasureis, the 
General Committee shall have the power of filling up the vacancy 
until the next Geneial Meeting of Subscribers. 
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8 The Secretaries of the General Committee shall be appointed 
by the Geneial Committee 

9 The accounts of each Local Committee shall be made up to the 
31st December m each j eai, and the balances up to that date shall be 
toithwith paid to the ciedit of the Tieasuieib in London 

May, 1S95 

Whateccr funds neie laised in England and reccned by the Com- 
mittee have always been placed 111 the hands of the Bishop or 
Bishops, who, at then own discretion, have uaed them foi the various 
woiks in then dioceses 

The diicction of the vvoik in Afiica was fiom the fiist 
“vested in the Bishop and such English piiests as he 
may have with him m Afiica ’ 'Ihis is so fai modihcd 
that, now thcic is a nafve inimstij, native piicsts have equal lights 
with otlieis 

Ihe inissionaiics themselves have especially since Bishop bteeies 
conseciation; woiked without salaij, except the merest necessities of 
life, at a common value and m a common home, and a small sum to 
those who tued tt foi clothes and pocket money Ihis is undoubtcdlj 
the seciet of the laige mimbei ol hist-iate men and women in all 
classes who have been diavin to the vvoik llic> fiisl gave them- 
selves foi no caithly icwaid, and then olleied then work In the 
Cential House at Mkuna/nn foi man) )eais the men and women 
vvorkeis had a common table, the 1 Icrgy and Initv mingling alike, 
with the Bishop only as supciiui Ihis has now been in pait alteied 
Piimitivc simplicity does not always last, and in fiituie theie will 
piobably be always a cleigy house and .1 home— at piesent in the 
hospital — foi women vvoikers, the laymen living eithei in the Indiis- 
tiial Home 01 scatteied among the stations as icquiied 


The following papei shows undei whit conditions vvoikeis join the 
Mission staff . — 


Oonditlona Lniveisities Mission will gladly welcome offeis 

tinder which of assistance fiom any who can give then whole heaits 
to Its vvoik 

The Mission has foi its object the conveision to Chiis- 
tianiiy of the Afiican tubes amongst whom its Missionaries vvoik, 
and then advancement in civilisation by means of education, and 
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bj. instructing them in such kinds of work as are suited to the 
climate of their countiy 

The Mission also invites wclt-qualined men to oflbr themseUes for 
work amongst the large population of Arabs and Indians settled in 
Zanzibar and East Africa 

Thus there arc wanted cicrgj, medical men, ceililicated school 
teacheis, oi e^-pupil teachers, ladies — both qualilied nurses oi evperi- 
enced teachcis— teacheis of handicrafts, especially engineers, masons, 
caipentcrs, and punters 

The ladies who ofler must be mei thirty yeais of age 

E\.peiiencc has taught that, generalK, those onlv are \aluable to 
the Mission who ha\e Iciint some tiade, ni wlio ha\e been trained in 
some depaitmeiit of kiioivledgo which will be useful in Africa 

Owing to the hea\) cost ot passage and the unsuitability of the 
climate, it is iinadiisalile to accept inanieil men, e\cept under the 
appro\al of the Bishops and it is understood that any one who 
enteis into a mauiagi; engagement in Afuca shall at least for the 
time cease to be a membei of the Alission 

The Bishops aie ciuito unable to oiler any inducement in the way 
of salary or pciiodical holida), ultimate pension, oi tempoial advan- 
tage of any kind, it is necessary that those who join the Mission 
should do so with the single dcsiie to li\e for, and willingness, if it be 
so, to die in, tlicir woik, because it is Christ’s 

Those who join as laymen must be willing to do lay woiU, and 
must not especl to be admitted to Holy Oiders unless they show 
special fitness foi the olTicc, of which then Bishop must be the judge , 
and Bishop Smythies recently wiote " I wish it to be dutinctiy 
undeistooii that no layman who could not be oidained at home must 
tome out here expectiii" oidinatwn 

The Bishops aic only able to offci to then fcllow’-workeis who may 
need ike help 

I A ficc passage to Afiica 

H Boaiil, lodging, and necessaries dining then sta\ in Afiica 

III Outfit allowance, £2^ , £2, to ;^5 journey money, and £i on 
ariival at Zanzibar , then fiom the end oj pi d y,ar aftei landing, an 
allowance of £20 annually for clothes find small pe-isonal espenses 
These allowances are to meet actual and cm lent needs, and it is not 
intended that they shall accumulate 

IV A passage home, should health reciuiie it, at the end of thiee 
or five years woik, 01 at any time at which it may become necessary 
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to leluin through ili-health , but this must not be understood to mean 
that every one is to leturn to England for lest after tliicc jeais’ work 
Special ariangements to meet special cnciimstances may be 
niade by the Committee on the lecommcndation of the Bishops or 
their Commissaries 

The climate of Central Africa necessitates the fullest inquiry into 
the health of all candidates foi service in the Mission With this 
object the following regulations will be obscived 

1 Candidates must fill up a paper of questions about then present 
and past state of health, as a preliminaiy to passing the Medical 
Board appointed to evamine all candidates 

2 They must also provide themselves with medical ceitihcatcs ot 
then pievious health and constitution 

3 They uill further be expected to supply the names andaddiesses 
of two friends, to whom application may be made, m confidence, as 
to their usual apparent health, and their fitness for sertice in the 
Mission, 



II 

METIIOUS 01 - MISSION WORK 

T he methods by which the work is carried on will be found scat- 
tered here and there through the history , but to the student ol 
mission work it may be useful to put dou n some definite information 
m one place 

The methods are of foui kinds 
I Those adopted in England for supporting the work 
1 1 The Home training of missionaries. 

Ill Methods adopted in Afiic .t foi caii\ ing on the work 
IN' llie tiaming of the natne mimstrj 

I, Sl'Pi'oin (II iin Work in’ En’i.i txn 

Foiemost of all we put the Piayer Unton In 1867 
liishiip lo/ei sanctioned a form of sen ice which had 
Nov^^fss? drawn up for the use of two I’nrochial Associations, 

and the llishop of 0 \foid bei-ame President of the 
“ Central Afi ican Mission U nion, ’ of which the Kev W L B Lator 
wa's the Seciet.niy The members pledged themselves to — 

(i) Frecpient jirayei on behalf of the Mission, and special remem- 
brance of It at Holy Communion on Christmas Day and Whit- 
Siinday 

(2) The fieqiient use of the prescribed form 

(3) The payment of a yeail) subscription of fiom a penny to halt 
a crown 

This Union still continues undei the name of " The Universities' 
Mission Prayer Umon Its rule now pi escribes the collect of the 
Mission to be used daily The remembrance at Holy Communion 
includes St Bartholomew’s Day The Union numbeis about 1,000 
members 
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A furthpi development is the Guild of St Boniface, 
St^Bimfaao membeis. of which only piomise to pi ay for the 
Miss on but tlieie is no dailj collect, and the) eithei 
give to or woik foi the Mission It is chiefly reciiiiied fiom the 
w ester i disliicts of England 

A quaiteil) leaflet of special inleiccssions is also inserted in Genital 
AJt tea foi optional use 

It IS much to bo hoped that this by fir the most impoitant method 
of mission work will be made moie and moic a reality b) all fi lends 
of the Mission, remcmbeiing how those so fai away depend upon our 
pia)cr': It will be enough to call to lemembrance the fact that fiom 
the first Day of Inteicession for Foreign Missions the Uiiiveisities’ 
Mission has tuv t been at such i low ebb foi woikeis again, and that 
within a twelvemonth the /an/ibar si ive maiket was closed, and its 
site bought and given foi the chuirli, to prove the ovei vvlielmmg im- 
poitance of this method of work 

Afuithei method of cvciting interest v as the stalling 
oiiiidiaii'a of the “ Cliildien s Fund, ’ apait fiom the General Fund 
Tuna this individtiils, 01 paiishcs, oi mission associations, 

L'i pel annum, become the patrons of a child, whose sup 
port m one of the Mission Schools the\ entnely provide This idea 
IS built on the gieat print iplf of ziidi tilnn/tt) (iicat as is the giace 
of giving to (lod for iht use of Missions tliioiighout the woild, oi in a 
particulai countiy oi disliicl, with no stipulation how oi vvheie the 
mo icy goes, ) ct man) peisons, cspcciall) chiklien, can bettei grasp 
the idea of one induiduil to be benefitud, soul and bod>, b) their 
gift In this cast we legiid the money as given equally to God, but 
foi the benefit of one And He Who has said, “All souls aie Mine," 
and M ho cares foi each as if tlieie wcic none otlici to claim IIis love, 
will 'iircly — 111), Ills assuitdly — blessed ibcst effoits on behalf of the 
sepal ate himbs of His fold Some idea of the estent of its woik may 
begithcied fiom the f u t tli it in 1895 as much as /'3,779uas collected 
for tins purpose, undci the inanigement of Miss Randolph, the Secie- 
tary of the 1 und 

A siibsidiai) bianrh ot this pait of the woik is the 
'^LoaguV* ^ lea^ui, esliblishtcl b) M,ss Claia Hen mg in 
1S90, vv'iith now numbeis 1,000 vv 01 keis ThenamepiOi 
claims Its loot idea It is for those who can do a veiy little. As each 
coral insect, if it built foi itself alone and apart fiom others, would 
leave a compaialivtly useless work, to be swept away hither and 
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thither like the sand of the sea, so each worker’s mite, applied 
separately, would be of little value , but built together with the work 
of thousands of others, a firm and enduring home foi beings othei 
than themselves is raised from the waves, a likeness of the substantial 
work done by the Coral League, which now suppoits sixty childien in 
the Mission 

In addition to these there are other special cffoits 
Hospita^Fund work, notably the Hospital or Drug 

AsMo?at?on which raises about ^400 annuall) foi supplying 

medicines and sick comfoits to the Mission stations , 
and the Ladies' Association, for maintaining such women teachers 
as aic without patrons, and for proiiding school and needlewoik 
mateiials foi the giils 

II Tin. TnM.\i\r, 01 MissiONtRiEs isi En'C.lvnd 

This has been felt to be a need in all foieign mission 
'"'workfis*’'’ •IS our colleges at St Augustine s, Canterbury, 

Doi Chester, Warminstei, and othei s testify , and fiom 
all these, good and useful workers have joined the Univeisities’ 
Mission Staff LJut these colleges tiain almost cnliiely with a view 
to Holy Oiders, whereas the lay staft (including ladies) outnumbers 
the cleiical staft And lay woikeis of both se.xcs do not by nature 
undeistand foieign mission work any moie than the cleigy do In 
other woids, special tnining is even moie essential foi the laity than 
for the clcigy 

To meet this need the Society of the Sacied Mission 
has been foiincd The following account of this new 
Mission depaituic, which trains laymen without any view to 
Holy Oidcis (except in ceitain casesj, is fiom the pen of 
Father Kelly’, the Supeiioi 

“ In 1S90, licfiiic iJishop Coife left foi Coics, lieiiig slioiigly nio\cd liy his 
love foi young men iiid his desire to see them engaged m the senice of the 
(.hiiich, he left one of his pi lesls behind in England to dciole himself to the 
work of their tinning and pi eparalion Tin spLCial pimeiple^ liy which the 
attempt was to be distinguished wen., at fiist, men should be leceised, and 
not only Inined, but entiiely maintained iluiing the piocess without charge, 
if they weio anxious to give thciiisehes to unpaid woik, to lite in celibacy, 
and not to seek ordination unless ordiied to do so The iiiinLi]iles of the 
Coiean Mission were substantially those that had been so long in use in the 
U M C A , and the principle upon which men weic accepted loi ihe latlci 
were to be those of this Home, except that the men should he sueh as ‘lesn ed 
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to give themsehe'i not for a time, but foi life. The House \ias started in 
Janun), 1891, as the Coieaii Missionary Brotheiliood, nith thiee students 
In the aiitiiinii a leltei in the Cliuich papeis brought an immense nunibei of 
leplies; and although the laiger numbet of these ueie contented nith then 
lirst iiiipiiij, inoie leniained than could lie accepted by Coica alone A visit 
fioin Mr '1 laveis led to an olTei on the pait of the U M C A to maintain si\ of 
these candidates for t«o yeais, the money lieing olTeied to the Mission by one 
of Its membeis thioiigh the Secielary In 1892 only thiee candidates neie 
immediately foithcoming , thiee raoie joined at the beginning of 1893 In 
1S92 I’ishop Smythies paid his fust and lather shoit visit to the Iloiiic, and 
eaily in the following jeai Mi Russell went out as punter to Magila 

“ Up to this time the house had gone on as a tiaming home only, although 
the meiiibeis were hung undei what was practically religious discipline , but 
in 1S93 the step that had long been fnicseen was taken Some of the mem. 
beis were anaioiis that this life dioiild not cease foi them when they went out 
to then woik 

“ In May a carefully picparcd scheme was stalled The Bishop of Coiea 
had always uiged that the woik should be in no way limited to his diocesc, 
and the general name of “ The Society of the Sacied Mission ” was taken 

“ The lust novitiates began m May Scaicely bid it been started when it 
was evident that this coincided with asliong movement in the same diiection in 
the mission field A longing foi a closei bond had been felt by many, and, vv itb 
I he consent and encoui agement of the Bishop, it seemed dcsii able that advantage 
should be taken of this new oigaiii/ation The diHiciiltics of foi niing a Society 
fur a single dioce.e like Uential Africa vveic loo gieat to be faced Rev II 
Wondvvaid entered into coi 1 espondcncc with the Rev Mi Kelly, who bad 
been appointed to diiect the woik fiom the beginning The Bishop piomised 
that ^^agllt should be the hcadf[uaiteis of the Society in the /lan/ibar dincesc 
Rev 11 W Woodwards aiiival in bnglandwas delayed, and 111 the mean- 
while the Bishop’s death prevented fuithei ilevelopment of the scheme Mi 
Wootlwaid, howevei, entered the Society as a novice on ai riving in Ungland 
at ICastei, 1S94, and made his piofcssion in October 111 the same yeai. Laily 
in 1895 theie were si\ men trained in Ibis house who had gone out, and one 
has gone out since, two of these only were membeis of the Society, it being 
a principle of the woik that, piovided men accepted the thiee jiriinaiy obliga- 
tions, they were not bound to |oi>i the Society unlcs' they wished to do so '' 

III Mr rnoDs oi iht. Work, in Africa 

, „ , One of the gieat featuies of this Mission has been its 

Lay Helpofs 

laige employment of Lay help, and of Lay helpers who 
do not look on it as a step to Holy Orders Tins has been the case 
evei since Mr Waller accompanied the first bishop, with the twofold 
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object of taking the “seiving of tables” off the hands of the clergy, 
and of leachin!; the aits of peace to the natives 
The woik of these Lavmeii has been vciy various Occasionally, 
as, foi instance, in the case of Mr Mcrcei and Mi Win Bishop, it 
has ended in then prepaiing foi Holy Oideis Sometimes, as in the 
case of Mr Joseph Williams, then woik has been quasi-cleiiral, as 
when he was left in chaigc of the station at Chisiimulu At othei 
times they have acted as sclioolmastcis But much oftcnei they haic 
undeitaken the teaching of \aiious arts, such as printing, cai pcntei - 
ing, building, etc It must not be supposed that the clergy, from the 
Bishop dminw.iids haie been set fiee fiom these dunes, foi, as we 
know, they often ha\e to supeimtend and e\en actively assist, in such 
work, but to a laige extent the Laj helpeis take these duties from 
them 

We must not forget the medical help giien by such men as Dr 
Dickenson, Di I’elric, I)i Ley, or Di Robinson, oi the ipialuable 
linguistic Hoik of ,Mi Aithui Madan It c.in neiei be too \\idel> 
made known that the Cliuich needs such men as ceitificatcd school- 
masteis, cnginccis, and seamen foi the navigation of the Mission 
\ esscls, storekeepers accustomed to keep accounts and order supplies 
caipenteis and those skilledinallth.it is needed foi housebuilding, 
pimteis, etc 

The stoiekccpmg is a most impoitant woik Without caic, an up- 
country Mission Station m.aj be left without some nccessaij or com- 
foit of life foi long pciiods When packing cases airiie fiom Euiope, 
eveiything has to be looked thiough, and then icpacked foi liansit 
up coiinlr) into pai eels not too laige lobe earned by a portei All 
this takes time and care, well bestoned, but quite unsuitable foi a 
piiest, Mho should be te.ichmg and seiving the temple and not 
tables 

Lad} M'oikeis ha\cahv.iys been too feu' for the needs 
WorkMs difficult to employ them in 

.Stations f.ii inland, wheic in the hoiii of peril they must 
be a source of anxiety to those at the head of the Mission Dr R 
W Cust, till latel} on the committee of the C M Society, whose 
meinbeis ha\c nevci shrunk fiom mart}'idom, speaking on this point, 
sajs that ladies, whether as wives oi as single women, m.a} in these 
cases be an encumbiance to the missionary 

“lie is like the c-aptuii of a ship, the soldier on a c.'iinp.iign, the cxploiei 
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of unknown counlries, and should not be weakened m the hour of peril by 
coiiiiderations calculaLed to unncive him Women arc quite as dauntle-ss, 
quite as full of liigh enthusiasm, a» men , but in savage countries they are ex- 
posed by the law of Natuie to a double form of death ... It appears 
to me wickedness to expose them to such contingencies ... It should 
be a rule absolute tliat as regards Ilquatoiial Africa, no women should be 
allowed to be sent to a Station in the mteiior ” 

Ibis does not npply to woik in Z.anribar, or in toleiably settled 
places in the inteiior, and ladies have woiked, and can very well 
woik, at Likomn, and in the Hondo distiict, in its picsent settled 
state 

The woik of such Ladies as Miss Tliackeray, Miss 
*LIttfa^neV'* Miss Berkeleys, Mtss Eleanoi Bennett, Miss 

Townsend, and Mrs Key, the St Raphael’s sisters, and 
the ladies at Likoina, cannot be thought of too highly Their woik 
does not appear, peihaps, as often in the Mission lecords, foi the 
task of the true helpmeet lies behind th.at of otheis, but its influence, 
if less seen, is suiely felt What out lads who entei Kuingani or the 
Industrial Home would be without the kindly caie of Miss Mills and 
hei assistants, we know, from the extra hardness of dealing with 
those who have come undei the Mission too late foi hei home To 
give these motherless ones a feeling of home, to teach them some- 
thing of mother's love, is an influence wluch could haidlybe spaicd 
out of their h\cs 

And no less impoitant is the c-aicful tiaming of the 
Kativo”airts women .as wives and as Icacheis This woik 

has alre.ady been de.alt with in chapters x\ and xvii , 
.and we need only add that the complex problems of our Chiistian 
boys mairying heathen waves will never be solved as long as heathen 
custom letams its hold on the national mind When Christianity 
becomes the luling foi ce, and heathendom is declining, mixed mar- 
riages may even be productive of good At present they are the 
reverse The heathen wafe drags hei husband into degiading iites 
She secs no difficulty in polygamy, and in many tribes she could, 
under certain circumstances, divorce her husband, or at least insist on 
li\mg with her own people, whether his work lies at a distance or not 
All these difficulties can only be overcome by providing a sufficiency 
of Christian girls for wives to the Christian men A Christian marry- 
ing a heathen is now put under Church censure till his wife becomes 
a catechumen. 
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The industrial work has already been treated of, but 
® naming stiuck by the Re\ W P Johnson, 

nriting to the Rc\ Horace Wallei, may hcic be given 
He thinks ne may diicct oui tiaimng too much to woik useful to 
Euiopeans, rather than to wotk which helps the natives themselves 

“Ihuie iianav of iiitroclucing induatiial uoik by eiiLouiagiiig noik that 
the native-, can do tln.m-,Ll\ e-, for thunselves I admit and emphasi/c that 
they do not and viill not come up to a high standard ol vUilled laboui, but I 
considei that it la producing native chanctci at the same time as it nroduccs 
inanufactiiies in i ii iy no uoik under 1 iiiopeans can do The chief 

advantage vioiild bi, useful and skilled vioik. for natives to do among natives, 
and at then own liomes bo that then lehtives can see, and it vvould be foi 
the benelitof inlives Neaily all picsent eaipenlenng, buck-making, 

etc Is to make things foi Luiopeaiis to usc, — veiy light and pioper, but not 
likely to produce eiuhusiasm amongst natives asvvoik fur themselves would 
. Now if we had funds and s)nipath>, 1 should piopose to find ami 
evtend such homv woik why not have a shoil telegraph seriiec belli fen 

some of our I iKcside ullages'' 1 he cost would be ^120 (ne have a native 
iiistiueUii), and it vvould jiiovide the telcgia|)li people with bojs who had 
tiled and found they liked the woik at home under the Mission s superintend- 
ence Land survejing and woik of that kind would be woik well vvoilli 
doing, which would have to be eloiie on the spot, and of a kind the natives 
would undeisluid, but we hive no iiistiuetui llio hurrying away of boys 
fioiii then homes, iiid llieii from then families, is at any lime an eiil if done 
vvithuiit coiisideialion, hnl a giealei one when the lio}5 have had no tiaining 
foi then futuie woiU, and then relations have no sjinpitliy with it 

The East This lettei foi ms a good introduction to the icmaik 
Afrioan il,^t ,t [,^3 always been the dcsiic of this Mission lo 

native one, educate the natives to live then native life, with its 
notanexotio snnouiidings, and not to turn them into Euro- 

peans with a thousand wants foieign to then natiiie Christianity is 
a plant which will grow m any soil, and can adapt itself to any 
climate 'lo purify, not to destioy, to elevate lather than to alter, 
has been its mission, and hence it is that m the East each national 
Church — the byii.an, Aimenian, Coptic, or the tjreek — retained its 
native customs, and was not a copy of Jewish customs transplanted 
from Palestine 'I'he Roman kept all his vigour and oidei, but was 
too .ipt to try to giaft his national customs and eharactei on the 
western vvoild, in a way that the wise old conqueiing Latin lacc end 
not pursue with its foicigii provinces, and which the gicatest of 
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Roman Chtislians — “ Gregory, our fathei, who sent us baptism” — did 
not .ippio\c of foi the conversion of LngUnd Our national cha- 
ractei, however, asseited itself, and no Chuich in the world is moie 
intensely national than ouis Let us tlien bewaie, lest, as llishop 
bteeic said, we make a meic feeble copy of oiii own Chinch, instead 
of a national African Chinch 

" \\l fell lint an exotic Chuich was a thing that would peiivh hcfoic any 
cold blast, and that it was ncccssaiy to put it upon a sound native basis We 
have, theibfore, fiom the fust set uui faces steadily against the denationalua 
tion of the people of Vfiie-a ” 

Into evciy detail of life this principle is earned Customs that aie 
sinful 01 degiading aie to be put awav But foi the lest, heathen 
chiefs aie to be obeyed Native Chiistians may engage in tubal 
wats, and aie often held to fight betlci than otlicis Native diess, oi 
one appioxmiating as closely as possible to native diess, is piov idcd 
Native cleigy and laity alike cat n<iti\e food cooked in native wavs 
Native methods of agiiciiltuic, house building, etc. aic cncoinagcd, 
and, vvheie it may be so, impiovcd Alas' that Linopcans cannot 
live without then luxuiies But the people aic taught that each nation 
follows Its own customs, and so the Afiican is to icmain a lobusl 
Afiican, and not become a degei’cialc imitation of the Liuopean 

IV Trvimno V Nviul Minisirv 

Fiom the days when John iuvcdi and his fiitnds wcic set ap.iit foi 
the sub diaconate, theie have always been some youths undci tiain- 
ing for the nimistiy At first it was impossible for them to be entiiely 
tiaincd ill Afi ica, and liciicc, aflei caieful teaching at Kiungani, and 
aftci a tiial post on the mainland, they vvcic sent to Lngland to com- 
plete ihcir studies Thus, Cecil Majahwa was tiaincd at 

TimIi® Augustine s, Canleibuiy, and Pctio Limo at Uoiehes- 
ter, with the happiest results But others came to Eng- 
land who did not tuin out so well, and as a belter and laigei stab 
could be spaied foi Kiungani, the theological teaching was earned 
fuithei, and it became not only unncccssaiy but unadvisable to send 
the boys to England because— 

(1) It cost moie. 

(2) It took them away fiom Afiican suiioundings and habits. 
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(3) As a consequence it taught them the use of luxuries, which 
neithei they nor their future flocks could afford 
On the other hand, perhaps, an English education gave them a 
bcttei education more easily, and a certain knowledge of the world 
which, to some of them, might possibly be useful 

The Theological couise at Kiungani is much the same 
SaSu^* as that known as the Cambiidge Voluntary Examination, 
and IS quite as searching as that at most of oui theological 
colleges, and there is the immense advantage of being able to test 
the moial fibie of the students by periods of work among their own 
folk. 

1 he following is a complete list of the native clergy in October, 

iSg6 



Priusts 

Orthiticcl 

Slat toned 

The Rev 

Cn-ilMiianwi 

1SS6 

Cliiivata. 


I’ctro 1 . 1 m 1 .. 

»S93 

Misozwe 

.. 

Samuel Sehoia 

1894 

Magda 


klCACOXS 



The Rei 

John iswe (i 

1R79 

7an/ibar 

,, , 

Denis 111 . 

»893 

Kiclielue 

i » 

Yuli linn -Mnl.ilhli 

1.S94 

, Un.angu 

t ri 

t vpriiiii (. hilcnje 

1S95 

M tiva 

1 «» 

Uaudi M.achin.i 

, 

New ala 


Hugh iswinton Mloka 


Mwili 


The following pai ticulars from the pen of Mr Madan may be paitly 
.1 repetition of much that has already been given m foimer pages, but 
It may filly find a place here — 

“ St Andrew '•> College, Kuingaiii, consists of a laige block ol stone Imild 
mgs, standing on .1 slight eminence close to the sen, about a mile south of the 
city of /anribar. 

“ 'Ihe oiiginnl house was bought, with .1 fen acics of ground surioiniding il, 
liy Uishup luiei 111 1S67, and w.as soon iii.adc llic home of llie boys icsciied 
fi 0111 slave dhows by llruisli ciuiscrs and handed o\ei by the Consul to the 
caie of the Jlission 

“ I'oi ycais almost all the boys at lx.uing.ini were obt lined horn thissouice — 
viilims of the sK\e ti.idc— the waifs and strays of the Uaik Contiiienl Fiom 
the lust the main object in view was the selection and tiainiiig of the most 
pinmisiiig to be tlic futuic lc.aclicts and clcigy of their fellow-Africans But 
such maleiial could not be expected to yield huge results, and the means of 
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dealing ^Mth it eflecti\ely weie, in the eailier stages of the Mis»sion*s history, 
not to bw had ‘smcc the e'ltablHliment of the Mission\ sU'ition>» uii the main' 
hiul, a small bat incieasing numbci of ‘^ckLtcd sclloI.^l^ fioni then 

schools has been sent down to Kmogmi, and has had its effect iii raising the 
IcNcl of tiic ^^hole 

“ JJut It i3 onI> since 1SS4 that Kiungani has taken dcfimte shape a-, piinianly 
not a refoiinaloiy ai industital home, 01 t\cn school, but 1 college whose 
one object and aim is to gne the highcsl and widest po^'siblc education to 
nitive candidate'! for Ifoly Oidcis lhj'» aim docs not include — indeed it 
necessitates— the leccplion and teaching of .1 huge mhccllaiicoiis collection of 
bo)s, the majoMly of whom Icaiii theic the iixbmcnN of education, and then 
elscwhcie some fuiniof manual laboui, by which they can nnmtain them 
scl\es, aiul few iiic to a liighci Ic\cl tinii ihal of fiiily qualified school 
teachcis JjiU the few wlio show a litne^s (b> abililj, chai'ictei, iinl dchnilc 
location) for the higlic'-t woik, arc lho‘«e for whom tlie college now exists, 
and this constitutes Us letogm^cd title to be the must impoiiant element in 
the Mission, the lieait and hope of Us woik 

“No truth has b« en inoic vi\idIycnloiccd b) the ^^lSslon's histoiy llian that 
in the tiopics, U any iitc, an \fiican < Imich muU be fomulcd, **piLad, and 
woiked by *Sfiicans tlicinsclvc*. Ihc business of its laiiopein niembeis is to 
do then beU to Mail lliem on this caieer, help as they may, and then piss out 
of sight 

“ Ixiungnni, ihcicfoic, is at once tin. oldest and the newest inslUutmn in the 
Mission 'llio'-e only who aie uiifnuiliar with the niliire of ihe la*»K, and the 
a>ei\vhelming diawback't iindei which it has been eaiiied on, will wondei if 
little seems to ha\e iC'^iiUed I10111 tweiit>-fi\e )eais hboui It may be 
enough to mention tliat m ten leeeiU )eais u lutl at least as manj changes of 
head and m'lingemenl 

“ Much may Ul due to (lie slnat* oming'^ of uienibeis of the Mission Iheni- 
«J\es, but now, \t any late, when a system has been laid down, a tunc 
eiealed, in aim embodied in the whole in< ihotl and working of the place, it 
must lesl liigely with Cliuiehnien jii J nglaiid to say whethei it is woitliy of 
prompt and Mgoioiis suppoit, 01, indeed, cotiliniie to exist at all 

*' ihc buddings eonlam looms foi the Liuopeans pncludmg the Ihshop, 
when in /aivilni), doiiniioiies, -.elioolioom, cIisn loom fui the boys, sick room, 
offices, laundiy, punting eslablishmeiil , above all, a handsome ehapcl, lately 
built, and nia<le as beautiful and worthy of its woik as the funds [nil in 0111 
hands foi the pin pose permitted, and also small separate studies /nr the 
encouiagcineiil of habits of piivate reading and devotion in the boys selected 
foi them 

“The daily routine in 1891 was as follows 

“ Matins and JCvensong at 6 30 a ni and p.m School fiom 7 15 a m to 
8 30, 9 30 to 12, with half an hoiu’s interval , fiom 2 p ni. to j 30, and 4 to 
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5 TliL upper boys aie also instructed iii the evening Meals at S 30 a m , 

1 2 30, and 7 p in 

“ IJoIy Cunimnniun is t-LlebialLd on Sundays, and (in English) on ihiee Jays 
in Lxdi wcLh , ilso on all I casts and Saints days 

‘ A < mild (of SI I’aulJ li 's been founded to gne fuitliei oppoitunilies and 
sense of union and sympathy to boys desiious of ocing candidates ioi Holy 
Oidcis, the iiile of llic (jiiild being tliat eaciy nieniber shall praydailyfor 
the other meinbeis by iia'iie 

"The eouise ol teaching is full andaaned, including, beside lehgious instiuc- 
tion, geogiiphs, Chiiieh hi-tiry, stuily of I’nglish, giainmar and translation, 
laielid and aiilhinelic, Aia'ne niiling, inn'ie, etc Ganies aie encoiii iged, 
and foollull is ie^nl''ily p’lyel 

“ 1 he total annin! ee- 1 1 tl e Iii'lilnlion is about ,^l,6oo , r c , foi a staff of 
seven 01 ei^dil 1 uio, e is ail I'lout too buys of all ages, fioin eight to 
iighleen 01 tiieniy Ol till' 'iim a Inge piupoilion is inised by friends in 
1 ngliiul, who eoi'iil ate ui i ' I in 1,7 a year foi some pailieulai boy, and 
/to fui a teishei 

"T hese hoys inelude lepU'c i i ves of lideenoi twenty lubes living at vaiy- 
iiig Oi't.inee' between the e -t ''ast and the ceiilial lakes. At fiist many aie 
unable to 'peile ary hmg . it then own dialect, but soon learn the Sw ahili 
spoken 111 /aiisibai. 

“ Hie liovs pul li'h 1 seliocl 111 gi/nie, edled APimu/t.t , a leeoid of the 
news of lilt All" on, eolleeleii, idited, .and punted by lliemselves. The 
maga/nie also eoiitaiiis ailiele' wiiueii by the l.uiope.ans, and the whole is in 
the bwahili languige.’ 

Ml. M.ulnii also says 111 1893 — 

“At the pieseiit time at least a Ihiiil ol the school at Kiungani consists ot 
hoys who are not the nieie waifs and sliays of Afiiea, placed in our charge 
with no elioiec of then own, with the sl.iinp of skavciy inoie 01 less iieiina- 
iicntly inipiessed upon tlieni, knowii.g no I es of home 01 kinilied, bouii'l to 
the Mission no less ill in limelmg the Mission to them, as a kind of peimanent 
le'spunsibilily .mil eliaige, whatever they may linn out 111 eoiiisu of time 
Uhc new element consists of bee boys, the pick of 0111 Mission Schools, volaiia- 
t inly seeking to know more and to use to a Iiighei level than they eoiikl othei- 
wise.ittani , , . making a leal saeiiliee of luiieh that is de 11 to them — home 
lies, fiimly life, and iiiifelteied ficedoiii , subiiiiUii.g to a discipline necessarily 
lather stiiel and iiksonie, nninUining thioiighout a lelalion to their teacheis 
which eilhei can leiminatc at plcasuie — a lelalioii far inoie healthy and 
biaeiiig than 111 the foinaei case. 

‘ On these leinis boys have conic fioiii Magda (eighty miles dntant), from 
the Kovuina legion (300 miles away), and even from Nyiai, by a route 
involving a jouiney of iieaily 1,000 miles. 


G O 
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"The one mam object of oiir worI> is to seri'l these boys Iraclt, as far as 
p'issible, to their own countries — not LurojieniiirLil and contemiitiioiis of their 
old companions and surroundings, but able to live among without being of 
them, aide to stand .done as living sobci, w'ell-insti acted, bigli-piinciplcd, 
Christian lives, and gather others round them by th" daily exhibition of a 
standard of tmth and goodness never known befoic , and fif it nwy be) found 
brincliLa of the Catholic Church with thciiisclvcs as its ordained miiiisteis 

“ flow Is this to be effected f Caigely by mems of an educational maeliiiie, 
combining routine with elasticity, discipline with freedom, developing povieis 
of liody, mind, and will in an atiiiosjiheie truly and affectedly lehgioiis I’ai 
distant as such an ideal may he, something of the soit is in existence and at 
work ” 

Such, then, is the spirit iii which the Church in Cciilial Africa is 
striving to sti ike firm ,ind deep the roots in native soil of that tice 
which, we tiust, shall yet spread its blanches far and wide over the 
nations, and in which even those of other chines may Imd lest and 
shellei 



III. 

( ONSTirUTlOXAL HISTORY OF THE MISSION, 

* r I in.iy ,iL 111 si sight seem sliangc that the Mission in this its jSth 
- 1 - jt.ii of life has no mitten constitution cecept one dealing with 
the lioinc otgani/alion And yet in this defect tif defect it be) it but 
inntalcs the Chinch and the State of England, and foi the same lea- 
sons- -it <iikI tliey h.uc been built up by Englishmen who seek prac- 
liLtil iililil) bctoic thcuiclical completeness Vet it must be confessed 
that lilt hi-it'iiv of the Mission illiisii ues this national habit m a 
siiiiiLwIial ii'ientnatid foiin 1 oi eMmiiic, the (list two Eishops, 
Mai keli/ie and I'lni i took the oith ot Obedience to the Metiopolitan 
III C.ipe lown All tin subsci|.ient Bishops have taken the oath to 
llir. \uhlii-ihn|i o| Cant(ibui) and it an\ ihingc is inaele m the 
liiliiit, It will piiibabl) be- iii the dm etion ot the loiiiiation of a I’lo- 
Miiee 1)1 t-iiuial Aftica the k nnoisities Mission looks back with 
leii 11 ni e- and giatitudc to tin '-oinh Atman Chinch fiom which she 
leee-iieil liei Mission , biU i.nioiis icasons, pimcipally the incieased 
laeililies of eomuumication wilh 1 ngland, led lo a sceeiaiice of foinial 
ties, giailnill) ellecled, bill eoinplele 
Ag.ilii, no iiile- has been aiithoi namely laid dOiUi as lo the inanne-i 
lit the appointment of Bishops When liisliop Hinc was appointed, 
Aichbishop Henson inaele the selci lion with the assislane'c of a 
Coinmittec ol llislioiis, of whieh the Chaninan ot oiii Loiulon Com- 
mittee ithe liislio]! ot St Alban,) wa, a member On presious 
laeaiicns alas' so niinieroiis m oiu annals, the clioiec was made 
I)) the London Comnnttcc and submitted lo the Aichbishop His 
diseielion was, of course, absolute, and so the aiiiiointmenl has 
icalK always rested with His Grace .\s to the peison to be chosen. 

Tins Appe-ndiN is written bj one ot the rio.isuiers of Mosieii. 

■isr 
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consultation with the niembeis of the Mission staff has been in prac- 
tice a mattei of yicat difficulty although m theory most desirable 
The length of time which it would take to get the suffrages of the 
Missionaiies from the outlying stations in the Zanzibai Diocese uould 
cause a seiious delay, and fiom eveiy pait of the Likoma Diocese 
iiioie than si\ months is required to obtain a reply Still, on the 
occasion of the appointment of Bishop Richaidson, a beginning was 
made in this diiection in tfie diocese of Zanzibar 

One more matter must not be left unnoticed, if we would candidly 
place befoie our leaders the extent of our independence of wiitten 
law Theie has neier been anv distinct dehnition of the limits of our 
Bishop’s jurisdiction, cither when there uts but one diocese or now 
that there arc two The Committee feel, and liaic alnajs felt, that it 
IS not within then proiincc to draw up a sjstein foi the organization 
of the Mission m Afiica, although they have been caicfulfiom time 
to time to piovidc'machinciy for the oiganization of their work in 
England 

It maj be asked, IIow is it possible to cany out the iioik with so 
much left undetennincd and obscuic’ The aiisnei is, that our work 
has piospcied, in spite ot, oi lathcr it should be said in consequence 
of, the freedom which we have enjojed When we considci oiii 
small beginnings, oiii wondeiful giowth, the ehanges which have been 
wiought in our outwaid ciicumstances by political foiccs and by the 
intioduction of lailwajs, steam boats and telegraphs, the quick suc- 
cession of oui woikeis— so many blessed with diveis gifts called so 
eaily to their lest — we cannot but be thankful that we liaie been free 
to adapt ouisclies to the ciicumstances of the day, whilst holding 
fast that fundamental law of oiii existence from which we have nevei 
swerved, namely, that the government of the Mission in Africa is in 
the hands of its Bishops, untrammelled by any contiol exercised by 
the Committee at home Maintaining this principle, we wait with 
hope foi the time when, compacted by slow degrees and as the con- 
sequence of natuial growth, the dioceses of the Universities’ Mission 
will take their place in the province of Cential Afiica amongst the 
Churches in communion with the See of Canterbury 



IV. 


SYNODICAL ACTION 

With ihc revival ot Cliui eh principles, fot which our last half-cen- 
tiiiy willbc famous, It has come to be seen that the fiec synodical 
action of the cleigy is a propci concomitant of the fundamental 
piinciple of the Apostolic Succession The late Bishop of Lincoln, 
as we all know, led the way m this matter, and it was upon the Lin- 
coln model that the Sacred Diocesan Synod of Zanzibar was consti- 
tuted in 1896 Previous to the convocation of this Synod, Bishop 
Richaidson caused some very considerable inquiries to be made The 
Aichdeacon of Zanzibar consulted several eminent canonists (includ- 
ing the late aichbishopi during his stay in England, and the Rev 
Walter K I'lrminger paid a visit to Bloemfontein m order to study 
the piaclicc and constitution of the Synod in that diocese, 
rirat Synod of Synod was held m Christ Chuich, the Bishop 

Zanzibar, presiding, and the following cleigy were able to be pre- 
May5.18e4 _ 

Pries is 

The Veil yiclidcacoii Farlti 
'Jli^ Klv I’ L Joiio-lJatLinin 
, H C (lOoclycar 

,, A If Hainihoii 

1 Iv Kc) 

,, Cli.iiincy Jfnplcs 

W C I’oilci 
,, Duncan Tr.ni LIS 

The Bishop (Smy tines) says of this Synod — “ Though many of us 
began with vciy diffeicnt opinions on some of the subjects brought 
foiward, ymt after we had heard one another’s opinions some way of 
reconciliation was found, so that all the resolutions of the Synod weie 
passed without a dissenting voice ” 

Phe laymen present took no part in the decisions, some of which 
w ere as follow s — 

45 ■* 


Dr \( ONS 

Tiic Kev 1'. A Wallis 
„ 1" J Williams 

,, II W ^^(l(Kh\nlcl 
Lumen 

JFr \ C Mulan, 

,, W ]!uUin£;ham 
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I Tiint in Uie opinion of tins Synod no man continuing in the state of 
poljgamy can be acliiiittod to Holy Baptism 

“2 1 hat a Polygamist desirin'; Holy Baptism should be adi ised circfiilly 
to asoid any injustice towards the women who had regarded him as then hus- 
band, and to provide for Ihcir maintenance in accoulance iiitli the custom of 
his country before he is baptized 

“ 3 That at all the Missionaiy Stations an account of all presents given 
away should be hept, iiilli any details which may serve as a guide to those 
who may succeed to the cliai ge of such stations 

“ 4. That all meinhcis of the Mission should c'ceicisc the utmost caution 
in furtlieiing the libeiation of an) persons who may be in a state of slaicry 111 
the country 111 which they arc liiiiig, and that in the case of any of our people 
wishing to redeem 01 receive childien there should be a definite understanding 
that such childicii should be in all icspccU ficc and should be biought up as 
Cliiistians 

“ 5 That no boys should be received into the houses of the Mission evcepl 
for some definite woiK, 01 as pupils 111 the schools, and that no difTcrcncc 
should bo made in the food and status of the boys leccived 

“ 6 These acts were agiccd to unanimously at the foui local Confcienccs '' 

Nine years later Bishop Smythics hold another Sjnod, 
^or amfibar^ J 3° occasion he issued a genei.al dis- 

pensation fiom fasting to such of the Euiopcan membcis 
of the staff as might rcciuiic it. 

In the couise of his addicss he read a letter which he had for- 
warded to the Home Committee, and which explains the change m 
the airangements foi the staff mentioned above 

“Hitheito Ihe ladies, clcig), and laymen hare occupied the Mission house 
at Mkunaziiii and houses attached, all liaxing a common table. 'Ihis was no 
longer possible when a staff of nurses was added, and at picseiit, .at great 
incomciiience, Ihc) live in the bospilal Oui work lulherlo has been .almost 
exclusively amongst freed slaies’ cliildicii, industiual bojs, and adults A’eiy 
little diiect effort has been made to influence the large population of .diabs 
.and Indians and llicii coloured Mohammedan follow ci=, of wliieli die town of 
/.anzibai consists A liou-.i’ of mixed eliaractci sueli as oins was \ciy unsuit- 
able as a centie foi any such woik We need a clerg) house, where cleigy 
and hymen may live in community togclhei, after the system of the Calcutta 
and Delhi Missions Such a house as ouis has been at Slkuinzini, unusual 
among ourselves, w ould seem peculiarly unsuiLcd to the ways and habils of 
thought of a Mohammedan population Mr Madan, who feels vciy stiongly 
on the subject, has suggested to me that, if a clergy-house was established, 
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in nil probability men iipecially fitted for the woik would volunteer fiom the 
Universities and ciseuhere at home, to give themselves specially to work m 


the town of Zanzibar 
“ There were present •— 
Priests 

The Aicluleacon of Zanzibai 
1 he Rev II \V Woodwaicl 
,, „ W C Porter 

,, , J K C Key 

, ,, Cecil Majaliua. 

,, ,, J C Salfey 

, ,, tv 11 Mercer 

, , I U Giiffin 

, , A II Cainon 


I The Rev P R H. Chambers. 

„ ,, E S Palmer. 

„ „ C R Tyiwhitt 

„ „ G P K II. DuBouIay. 


Deacovs 
The Rev. P Limo 
» 1. J U Haines. 
„ ,, J. Giindiod. 


“Ml r Davenport .neted as Secictaiy, and Mr. King and other membais 
of the Mission took pait in llie deliberations ” 


“ACTS OF THE SYNOD 

“ I That this Sjiiod desires to capicss its thanks to Mi M.adan and the 
Ro\ V U Ilodgsoii foi their aiduou' labouis, which have happily icsultcd 
ill a revised tr.aiislation of the Old and New Testaments 
“2 That a Committee be formed to considci the Revised Tianslations of 
the Sw.aliili New Testament, consisting of the Aichdcacon of Zanribar, the 
Rev. II W M'oodvvaid, Cecil llajalina, and Pctio Uimo, with the Bishop 
as Chaiiman, with powei to add to then nnmbeis , to sit day by day and to 
icpoit upon the lianslation , the lesnlt of then labouis to be printed at Kiun- 
gani, and circulated according to the tvveiity-sisth Resolution of the Synod of 
1SS4 

“ 3 That in all books 01 tianslahons issued by the Univeisities’ Mission in 
native languages, while oui own positive beliefs aie stated and taught, the 
object shall be kept in view of so putting them as not to leflect on the beliefs 
of other Chiistians who hold the Apostles’, Nicene, and Atlianasnn Ciceds, 
so that 0111 books may bt loa 1 by them vvilliout offence 

“4 That tins Synod authori/es the Rev II W Woodw'aid and Ml King 
to revise the cvistiiig Swahili lIjmn-Dool-, with the following iiistiiictions — 
“ (a) To make additions, paiticulaily of Office hymns, and to omit any 
hymns ob|ecLionable fm doctrinal 01 linguistic reasons 

“[ 6 ) To select hymns foi translation 01 ie-ti.inslation by competent 
pel sons 

“ (f) To submit before Jlichaclmas tentative copies to the vaiious stations 
for suggestions, such suggestions to be lefeiied to the Bishop 
"S (a) That m the instructions to heaicis 011 p 26 of the Mambo ya 
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I Chttoni, jn the place of ^ 13 the tract of the Kishop of Zululand (except so 
far as it is covered hy 5 ) A), he inserted in the foim already in use 

“ (A) That tins S)nod commissions the Aichdeacoii of Zanribar, Mr 
Woodward, and Mr Chambers, to foim a Committee, with powei to add 
to their numbers, to levise Chapter V of the Mamho ya Chuoni, with a 
view to makiuj; it moie efficient for the lustiuctioii of our conveits 
“0 The Synod liaaiiig legard to the great dangci to health caused by 
want of caic in this climate, recommended scvcial piecaiilioiis to mcmbeis of 
the Mission 

7 That it IS most desiiahic that uc slioiikl impicss as fai as possible on 
all Afucaiis ministcied to in spiiitual things In Vfricaii Icacheis, that it is 
their duty to fmniili then tcaLheis uitli tempoial thing',, and that we should, 
therefore, m bringing up all our Afiicaii teathers, stieniioiislj iliscoiirage all 
riiropeanisms and Iiisiiiies, whidi the Afiicans they will minister to will be 
quite unable to supply to them 

“S That this .Sinoildcsiies to cncoiiiage naliics m cicrj nay to purchase, 
lioncvci cheapl), oui bnaliili llibles and Kew Icslamcnls 
“9 lhat wages should not be fixed for any natne teacher without con- 
sultation and reference to the general principles on winch the Mi-sion gives 
its salaiies 

Third Synod of The Snnccl Diocesan Synod met at Zanzibar on St 
Zanzihai Luke s Dav, 1896 The ]'cm Cunlo) having been sung 
' in a chapel prepared in the Hospital, vvhcic in defanU of 
a propel episcopal icsidencc the iJishop was slaving, the llishop, 
followed by his clcig), and lastly by the choir, walked in proces- 
sion to the Calhcdial, chanting the Psalm, “How ainiable are Thy 
tabernacles Aflci a solemn celebration of the Hoi) Eucharist, the 
Bishop opened his bvnod, the lailv having been picviously dismissed 
The Acts of the Synod hav c not as yet been promulgated 
\Vc must leave it to Canonists to dcteimine the exact character of 
the pievious S)nods, which not only were open to the laity, but in- 
cluded only those clcigy to whom the Bishop had issued summons 
We have, however, insci ted then acts, which, it will be noted deal 
with matters of lathci moic than a purely pastoral nature 
There were picsent Aichdeacon Joncs-Balcman, the Uev J P 
Farlcr (Bishop’s Chaplain', and the Revs A H Cainon, G Dale, 
W K l-iimingei, J E Giiflm, C Majalivva, W C Poitcr, S Sehora, 
T C Simpson, H W Woodward, J Godfrey (by invitation), D 
Machina, D, Scyiti, and J Swedi 



V. • ■ 

ENGLISH MEMBERS OF THE MISSION. 

The sign ^ is pinccd against the names of those members who have died in 
the scriicc of the Mission 


Dnte of 

Nnmc 

Dei;rLc, College. 

1 Remarks 

Joinm!; 

Occiip itioit 

i860 
Oct 4 

^Charlls hiiFni-RKk 

1) D , Cam 

j Died Jan 31, 1862 

Oct 4 

MaCIvLNFII' 

Ju) St Bishops 

Anne Mackenzie . 


1 

1 

1 Withdrew Apr 26, 

Oct 4 

llor.ice Waller , 

LaySuperintend 

1S62 

1 Withdrew 1863, died 

Oct 4 

Lovell James Proctor 

cut 

P BA, Dm 

1 1'eb 22, 1896 

1 Withdicw 1863 

Oct 4 

ijdlcnry Caiter Scudamore 

]* Cam 

1 Died Jan i, 1863 
Mitlidicw 1863 

Dec 

1 1 cm y Rom ley 

Schoolmaster 

1861 



Apr 6 

RicIiJircl I\far(in ClaiK 

Shoemaker 

Withdrew’ 1S63 

Apr 6 

.Samuel A Gn-mblo 

Carpenlcr 

— 

Aiir 6 

Alfied Adams 

Agricultuiist 

Withdrew 1863 

.\pi 6 

T Audi CM Blair 

Punter . 

Insalidcd 1S61 

Apr 6 

, Lulwaid ITawkins • 

r M A , Os 

1 Died 

Apr 6 

I^Jdlin Dickenson 1 

M D , Dm 

Died Mar 17, 1S63 

A nr 6 

I^Hcnry IJc Mint Uiiirup 

P Os . 

Died 1 eb 22, 1S62 

1863 



Feb 2 

William f >EORc r To/fr 

DD, Os 

Invalided Apr 1S73 


Secomi Uishop 
^Fdwz\u 1) S 1 1 rui 

i 

1) D Os , LL D 

Died Aug 27, 18S2 


A fU) wards Thud lUshop 
UiailcsA Aliin;tnn 

Lon 1 

P 1! \ , Os 1 

Withdrew Ian ,1869 


>¥^Geortrc Kdwaids l}ia\lon 

J) Cant 

Died Mo\ 2S, iiS67 
Died Nov 17, 1867 


^Caiolinc Diayton 

— 


Henry Wagliorn . 

— 

Withdrew 


Robert Kallaway 

— 

WithdiCM 


Thomas Sivil 

Bricklayer 

Withdrew 


Richaid llaiiison . 

— 

Withdi».\\ 

1865 

Helen Kainforlh To/cr 



Withdicw 


^57 
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Iliite of 
Joinjti',' 

Jfitnc I 

) 

Derive, rollepc, . 

0<ruf«i'lion j 

1865. 

_ . _ - 

Maty Ann Jone? . . 



Harry Goodwin . 

1 A\ alter J.ca . 

— 

1867. 

F Lf>n , 

Oct 


Oct 

Alniia I.ca 

— 

Oct 

, Sarah Ann I'al.enian . 

— 

1868. 

j 1 


liiiii 

ifRiehard I.ewm Remiell 

r M A , CK 
r lS\»Cani 

lune 

ifll.pwi-. 1' laser , . 1 

flinc 

SaiiiiK 1 Sp< are 

— 

Nov 

Samuel iJavis . 

P . 

Nov 

\\ illiaiiiMiiichin T'dvvaidi 

-- 

1869 



M nj 

1 arolinc A D I’athe 


I li/aheth J lle.atli 

— 


I'ledtriel. Chapman 

— 

1870 


SchoolTnn‘^lcr 

M.ii 

(ohn Morion . . 


ijliciijaniin TIarlliy 

— 

Auk. 

1872 

^Oiiiisliy JJandcoch 

F J)mI; 

Cliai latte Ki d( 11 . 

— 

1 Sarah 1 ‘ounlaiiii , 


1873. 



hel. 

ill njninin fCarn , 

Sfhooliiin'.lcr . 

I'eh 

( liristi 111 1 i.iwson . 

— 

Ich 

^Arlhiii N'liKciil West 

r T! A , f am 

Apr 

1B74 

(.allies Midfilcy . 

’ F AI.A , ( iiin. 

John riovigh Cook . 

— 


Alfred 11 Hoys 

— 


1‘nniiy llennctt • 

— 

1875. 



Kdw.aid S, I, Kaiidolph 

F. JJA^Cnni 


^Josejiliine linrikit 

- 


(oliii I’rediger 1' drier 

r M.A,ram. 


ileiiry John Mitchell 

( JWJt 

Mar 

I'lnktiek Alfred Wallis. 

F Lin . 


1 llcrlieil W’. Woodward , 

F. Ok . 


lljijohn Henry Moss 



^^(.hniltis Anderson James 

! V M.A , Ox. 


1 (nines IJcardnll . 

’ 


Katherine Graves . 

- 


RcmtrltH 


Died 1869 
Witlidiew. 

Invalided June 1869 

Wilhdrcw 

Witlidrew. 

Died Apr IS, 1872 
iMcd Der 10 , l 86 g 
1 Died Nov 13 , 1871 
^VltIldrcn Mar., 1870 
Williiliav 

1 

Willidrcw. 

Willidrtw 
' Willidrtw 

Wilhdrcw 

Dicd.I'tl) rs, 1874, 

, J)it.d Sejil 2<J, 1870, 
I Williditw, 

Willidrcw 1879 
' Kcjmncd 1888 
Wilhditw 1893 

1 Willidrcw. 

Willirirew. 

Dud Dec. 25, 1873. 
Invalided 

Wilhdrcw 

Withdicw. 

Withdrew. 

Withdrew 1879 
Died Api 10, 189s 
Withdrew 1S89. 

' Willuliew 
Withdicw 1889 

Died Jan 17 , 1877 
Died Nov. 25 , 1 .S 7 S 
Withdrew 1877 
I Withdrew. 
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Hate of 
Jomirg 


1875 


1876 
Mar ib 
Alai iS 


1877. 


1S78 

1879 
1 ill 20 
I'cli 20 


1880, 


1 

Name 

Decree, ColIe^Cf 
OccLiDation 

Remarks 

1 

[Madame] Cappelk 


AVithdrew. 

Alfred Belleville . . 

— 

AVithdrew, 

1 ranees Ainsworth 

— 

AVithdrew 

^ Mice Marsh 

— 

Died Nov 14, 1875 

William I'orbes Cape! 

P K C L . 

Witluliew, 1S77 

Kaihttiine Tyndal 

— 

Withdrew 

Mary Anne Hariiet Mien 

— 

Withdrew 

iJiSophia Jones • * 

— 

Died Apr 11,1877 

Kmma Durham 

— 

Withdrew 

IfcrLtil Heniy Clarke 

P Or . 

Invalided Oct 7,1890 

Onen I'hilhps . | 

D . 

Wilhdiew, 18S2 

(flf liarics A'orUe 

n. War 

Died Jan 6, iSSo 

ijif ilAUNCY Mai-ies 

P D D , 0 \ 

Di owned Sept 2, 

Aftcm'ards Sixth liisliof 


IS95 

^Josejili Arthur Williams 1 

Dor. , , 

Drowned Sept 2, 
1895 

Williini P Johnson . ' 

P AI \ , 0 \ 

— 

Alfred Charles Goldfinch 

D War, 

Wilhdicw 

iManus Kogcr Hodgson 

P AI A , 0 \ 

Withdrew 1S93 

)i ssic ] lodg'ion . ! 

*— 

Invalided 18S9 

^Margniot Ann Hinton 

, 

Died Mar 24, 1S81 

Frcdcnch John Williams , 

P Wir . 

WhtliJiew 18S5 

( aiolinc D Af 'I’hackLr.iy ' 

— 

— 

Cliailev Spencci Newham 



Withdrew. 

AV 11 Maplesden . 

— 

Withdrew, 

l^flward IT C Sayics 

P M A , 0 \ 

rn\alidLd iSSo 

L T Amy IJ'ishford 

— 

\\ ithdiLW l8Sq 

lolwiii Ifcron Hodi^son 

P ( hic 

WithdiCM iSSo 

tjtllt rbcrL (leldart 

r ( ant 

DiedAIay, II iSSg 

William llcllingliain 

Woi king man 

WillnliLw iSSS 

I loiu 1 Kentish Unnkin 

C.iin 

WilhiliLw 

Dull' Xainton AIills 

— 

— 

William D Lowndes 

D HA, Cam 

AVithdiew 1SS3 

William C Porter 

1 “ AI A , Cam 

— 

( harks Chapman • • 

P J! A , Lam 

Withdiew iSSr 

'1 hoiiias Ellis • I 

Laipentcr 

AVithdiew 1SS4 

Samuel Il.iyman 

Pnnli.r 

AVithdiew 

Arthur Ci)inwalli-< Madan 

M A , Os 

Resigned 1896 

Iltiny llLikclcy iJiadlcy ' 

— 

' Withdrew 1SS4 

Ijdleihcrt A 11 AVilson . ' 

P 

0 

A" 

' Died Sept 12, 1882 
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Date of 
Joining 

Name, I 

1 1 

Degree, College, 
Occupation 

Rcmaiks* 

1B80 

j{<Chailes Albert Janson 

P M A , Os 

Died Feb 21, 1S82. 


, Percy Lislejones-Uatcnian 

P M A , Cam 

— 

iSSi 

1 




I Thomas Gill . 

Mason 

Wnhdieu 


, James C Yarborough 

D 1 ! A , Ox 

Invalided 18S1 


Edith Phillips 

— 

Withdrew 


1 Charles W Robeits 

Dor Schoolmastci 

— 


William Henry Kitson . 

— 

Withdrew 


John K Lauston Key 

P M A . Ox 

— 

1882 





Harriet Smith 

Teacher . 

Withdrew'. 


JIary Worsfolil . 

— 

IVithdrcw’ 18.S3 


Ellen Shcriatt 

Nurse . 

' Withdrew 1883 


i 5 &Thomas K b F Whillj 

Doi 

' Died Dec 19, 1SS7 


James Petrie . 

M 15 , Abci. 

Withdrew 

Oct 

Kicliaiil C Kamslviw . 

Prmtci , 

Withdrew 1885 

1883 




Feb 21 

^Mary Charlotte Toiins- 

Nurse . 

Died June 13, 1891 

Fob 21 

Saiah Carter . . 



Invalided 1SS4 


Ai thill Haync Ilainillon 

P 11 \ , Ox 

Invalided Oct 1SS4 
Died June 24, 1S89 


^lleniy Charles Goodycai 

P War 

Tuly 10 

^Chari i s Alan S\t\ iit- 
ii--. . 

Fotnih Ihsho^ 

Duncan Tiaver-. . . 

D U , Cam 

Died >[ay 7, 1S94 

1884 
Jan 1 6 

P M A 1 Cam 

Invalided 

Jan 16 

llerberl Allen 

Caijientcr , 

Withdrew 1894 

Jan iG 

Martin Eiitlicr Irving . 

1 ) Cant 

Withdiew' 18SS 

fan 16 

Henry Kerilahe 

Schoolmaster 

Withdiew 1SS7 

Jan iG 

^fohii Mesliack Lavendei 

( ant 

Died Aug 20, 1SS4 

Jan 16 

William Marsden fiercer 

I* Dor 

Withdrew Sept 1893. 

Apr g 

Spencer AVeigall 

P AIA, Ox 

P 11 A , Ox 

Invalided 1893 

May 7 

^Charles S 11 Uiddcll . 

Died June II, 18S6 

May 7 

Ruth lierkeley 

— 

— 

May I 

l^tttenige Ileiicy Snumy 1 

P M A , Ox 

Died I'cb 13, 1S87 

May I 

i^tltdilli Slaiia bivinny 

— 

Died May 3 1, iSSjj 

July 2 

Leonard Hanbiiiy Frcre 

P Ox 

Invalided 1892. 

J Illy 2 

1 ' velyn llucKnall L Smith 

P 15 A . Cam 



July 2 

Robeit Stanley Coiipland 

P. Lin . 

Willidicw', lejoined 
Oct iG, 1896 
Withdrew 1893 

July 2 

James Lewis Matthews . 

Schoolmaster 

July 2 

, William Bishop , , ' 

D. Dor . . 

— 

Oct 31 

Danson Wride , , 1 

Caipenier . 

Invalided 1S93. 

Oct 31 

1 Geiard 13 B Callaghan 1 

— 

Invalided 1885 

Oct 31 

1 William Robinson^ . ] 

Engine fitter 

Invalided. 
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Date of 
Joininif 

N 1 

N inic 

1 Degree, College, 

1 Ucctipalion 

1 

1 Kem'irks 

1 

1884 


I 


Oct 31 

Kichard Creighton . 


1 Withdrew 

Oct 31 

dial Ics Alley 

1 Carpenter 

Invalided 1892, 

Oct 31 
TB85 

Albert Keatl . . 

1 Engineer 

Withdrew. 

Jan 

John Michael Ilalliday 

Accountant 

Withdrew 1889. 

Mar iS 

Oeoigc Coggan 

— 

Withdrew 

J Illy S 

Waltei Kill!' 

Cant 

— 

^1' rnest iLclwaul Wincl^lo) 

Doi 

' Died Eeb 4, 

July 25 

i^Cecil Sheiard I'nlKid 

P M A , 0 \ 

Died Aug 16, 1886 

Sept 2 

J hcopbiliis L Tailor 

P IdV , Lon 

Died Mar l, 1891 
Died Mav 16, i8q^ 

Sept 2 

ijd leaner ^lary Bennett 

Teachei 

Sept 2 

1 ilaigaiet E Wooehvard 

Teacher 

— 

Sept 2 

i^IIeibeit Ley 

il Iv C S (Eng ) 
1 . S A 

Died June lo, 1895 

Jlili 

Peicy Montague Wathen 

P -MA, 0 \ 

, Withdrew 1890 

^Jolin Stevenson C \\ood 

P BA, Cam 

Died June 18, 1886 

1886 


I'el) 

^Johu IlainsMoith 1 

P Hoi 

Died Apr 13, 1896 
Died Del 9, 1S93 

I'el. 

ijtl aunj leivi'. Shaw 

Nurse 

Mai 12 

John ^ aughan Uodd 

1 Piintei 

Withdicw 

Apr 7 

^tieoige Slieiiill 

1 'liawlcr 

Died Aug 12, 1891. 


Inclement John Spaihs \ 

\ 1 ’ Cam 

Died Stpt 22, 1SS9 


ALliea Helen Wallis 

1 

Died Jan 10, 1890 

18S7 ' 


illiam Knowles , 

1 Mason 

Died Sept 7, 18S9 

J el) 17 

fames William aMilJs ^ 

' Lngincci 

AVithdiew Oct , 1S90 

I'el) 17 

Kicliaid Cla^^shay 1 

1 — 

W^llulicw 18S7 

Died Oct 5, i8go 

luly 7 

^^^o^tnguc LlUb \ inu 1 

P li A , 0 \ 

Aus 17 

^trancib ilham W ildt 

Carpi nlei 

Died Tilly 20, 1S92 

luly 7 

>¥<Atrnes f^isteil 

— 

Died Mai 17, 1895 

Inly 7 

Anne Margaret [Sistci] 

— 

— 

July 7 

Jlat) Ilirabcth [SistcrJ 

— 

— 

Oet 2 

Linily Woodwaid 

— 


Nov 24 
1888 

Alfred Chailes liighton 

r B A , 0\ ' 

' \Vithdicw 18S9 

I'd) 

Henry Watson . ' 

Selioolmastci 

Withdrew 1S91 

A])! IIJ 

lleniy (jcorge Maxwell ' 

P M A , 0 \ 

Invalided No\ , iSSS 

May 10 

GeoigcWilliamMallendei I 

Punter 

In\alided 1S95 

^lay 10 

■Wilhain Williams . . 1 

Engine litter 

Withdrew Rejoined 
Nov , 1S96 

June 7 

John Henry Bone . 

Schoolmaster 

Invalided 1S95 

June 7 

Leonard Ottley Wainei 

('ant . . 

Invalided 1889 

June 7 , 

Henry Ldnatd Symonds 

Printei ■ 

Withdicw 

July 3' 

Sophia Charlotte Mc- 
Laughlin 

Nurse . . 

1 

Withdicw 1S93 
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DiU of I Y DegrcL, ColLgo, 

Jaintng I JMnie Occupjtioa 


1888 I 

Sept 28 Kalph Belcher . 

N'ov 10 iJiRichard Coombe . 

Mai 12 J^ydm Leah Mary bmith 
John Ldward Hine 
A/hrwaids Eighth Bishop 

t88g 

[an 12 ^Albeit Bcitham 
Apr 12 Violin Jame'i Vincy 
Juin. to (fodfiey Dale 
July 30 Richaid heild Ca'ille 

Kot 12 I Margaret Amabelk Her 
heley 

i8go 

1 cb 20 Mary Anna liojd . 

Mar to Clan. [Sistci] 

Mar 10 Mary Dotothea'fSistci 1 
May 12 I’eicy Kduaid I'aulknti 
Miy 12 luliii Thoma'i Bioiufh 
June to Susie (jianl Dean-l'ni 
|iinc to liiijinas IJiockwiy. 
lime 10 William C) Koss . 

June 10 ^Charles Kick 
Xov 12 '^fanet Jemily Campbell 
Uel 12 I J inily A Doilen . 
Oet 12 1 liirence' Diiily Turner . 

(let 12, John Dalebrook 
(let 12 folin leiiiesL Crouch 
-Sov 10, Uiehaid Banks Danes 
jNov to lohii Cablle Dames 
Ocl 12 ^rlvobeit William Leiiis 
Am 12 Alfred Deiiry Cainuir 
-Sov 12 . Margaret I' Caflin 


i 8 gi 


jail 

19 

Ileiiiy Fduaides . 

hn 

19 

1 rank Aided Ford 

Jan 

19 

lleibeit Lister 

jail 

ly 

LiiiestSt Clan Ilciiiiqiies 

Apr 

•3 

lIiiiielteL Burke 

lune 

12 

kobeit F Acl.and Hotiil 

Aiig 

12 

l^itieorge William Atlay 


rJlFraiices [SiblerJ , , 


Nurse . 

1 ' DD, 0 \ 
M D , Lon 

Tradesman 

Schoolimsltr 

r BA, (A 
M It , Cam , 
M K C S 


D Dor 
Ciipenlei 

Storekeeper 

Carpenter 

I’lmlci 

Nurse 


i B A , Oe 
I m;ineei 
1 > MA Cam 
I) BA, 0\ 
I ’1 ruler . 

1 > Dor 
Nuisc . 

I' Lich 
1 ’iintei . 

Med Assistant 

1' BA, 0\ 

I 1’ B A., Cam 


Remarks 


I Witliilietv 
Died Jan 29,1889 
Invalided 


Died May 11 , 1 S 92 
I Died bepl 20 , 1 B 91 

Wilhdiew 


ImalidedOet , iSyo, 
Wilhdiew 1895 

I Withdien 
1 Withdrew 1893 

Invalided 1S90 
Died June 19, iSi/i 
Died June C, 1S92 
W itlidreiv 
W'ltlidrcw iSyj 
W ithdrew 

^ W ilhdrew. 

1 Invalided 
I Died Mar 15, 1892 

^ Invalided 

Iiivaliiled 
Invalided 1893 
Withdrew 1897 

Withdrew 1S95 
Wilhdrewjaii , 1896 
Killed Aug 26,1895 
I Died Apr. 8 , 1892 


1892, 
Feb 15. 


I’ercival R. Flarcouit 
Chambeyb 


P B.A , Cam 
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1892 I 

J5 (icorge Murvyn Lawson 1 P. B A , Ox 1 Invalided 1895 
I'd) 15 BertiamWallacePullinger — 1 Invalided 1893 

Jtar 14 Charles Barrett . , — Withdrew 1S93 

Mar 14 Arthur Cook Schoolmaster Withdrew 1896 

May 9 I James Edward Clriffin P Lon — 

Tune 3 I Thomas Coibett . | Builder Withdrew 1895 

June 3 I Tames (jillanders ' Schoolmaster ' Invalided 1895. 

Sept 10 i^Wm J Ilarcoiut CInm- B A , Cam Died Mar 5, 1894 

I beis 

Sept 10 Hannah Brewerton . Kuise . — 

Sept 10 Saiah Ann Whitbicad ' Niiise — 

Nov 10 I' lank Davenport Accountant Invalided 1895 

Dec 21 Wii min Bird IIokMiv, DD Ox 1 Invalided 1894 
/'i; r/ Bishop of NyasahinJ | 

1893 ' I ' 

Tan 10 ThomasCrainptoiiSinipson P Lm | — 

Ian 10 Jamt' Ciiindrod . , D Cant — 

Ian to I'lcdciie Bradshaw Printer . | — 

Jan 10 IleibertJ i aulkiiei — j — 

[an to , Annie Gaiiett . Teacher Withdrew 1896 

Jan 10 1 Walter I'dward Russell Soe Sac Miss 1 — 

fan 10 llirriet Alatilda Basham Nurse Invalided 1S95 

i'cb 10 I James Sedgwiek IVini- P. M A , Ov j — 

bush 

I'eb 10 ijdleiljeit Moleswoilh Engineer. . | Died May 26, 1894 

I Peaison 

1 '’eb to I^Aichiliald II Butler . bchooliiiaslei . Died Jan 15, 1S95 

I'eb 10 Maleolni C Kcir . . — Invalided iSgS 

I'eb 10 |^^\ illi.iui Covvey . Minei • ■ Died Mai 6, 1894 

Ainil 10 ' Lama Phillips — — 

.\piiliO' Russell Blackbird Smith Carpenter Invalided 1S93 

May 10 iJiCieoigc P. K II Du P M A , On Died Api I, 1S95 

Boiilay I 

May ro Edimiiid Stuart Palmer P M B , Ldiii 1 — 

May 10 Ceeil Robert Tyi whitl 1 P M A , Ox Invalided 1S96 
May 10 ( yiil Wildsmilh (^hilvcrs , Soc Sac hliss 1 — 

May 10 1 homas Cobley Matthews Travvlei . Invalided 1S93 

July ro ij( Viinic Matliilde Willioii Nurse • . . ' Died June 8, 1894 

Tilly to Caioline Louisa Saunders Nurse . — 

July 10 tJtSislei Angela . . — ^ Died June 29, 1894 

Aug 17 Areliibald llitcliborn Schoolmaster . 1 — 

Aug 21 Arthur George Bninard P MA, Ox — 

tilossop I 

Aug 21. 1 ' redeiiek Augustine Rob- MiR C.S 1 Invalided 1894 

iiison L R.C P. I 
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D ite of 

1 

1 Name 

Dci;icc, CoIIl^Cj I 

Kcnniks 

Joinin^f 

OccupiLiun 1 

1893 
Scpl 11 

^ Vlice Marion Gay I 

1 

Teachei • 

Dictl Jan 1 9, 1S94 

Scpl 1 1 

(jeuiginaEnima Ilollovta}^ 

— 

— 

Sepl 1 1 

Maiy Gcitriule I’almer | 

— 

— 

Nov 12 

Waller llaiold Ivisbev | 

r Cant 

— 

Nov 20 

Margaret llrcay • 

Nurse 

ImaUded 1895 

1894 

Fob 10 

1 

Walter Kelly Firminijer , 

P M A , 0 \ 


Feb 10 

Frcdciick William Mellor 

Soc Sat AIiss 

Invalided iSps 

F<.\) 10 

Han-) l 3 udfield Geiribh 

D Cant 

— 

Feb 

iJlGi-oige lulip 

tngineei , 

Died Mar 13, 1S95 

Mar r 

Cliailes Inchbalil Raiiroul 

I’ Cant 



May S 

i^Ailliur Lraser Sim I 

1 * M A , (Jam 

Died Oct 29, 1895 

Maj 9 

1 va CUUleibuclv . ' 

. — 

— 

M ly 9 

Alice Fovley . ' 

— 

— 

Tilly 10 

Margaiet Anne Canieion 1 

— 

— 

July 10 

Maiy blocKnell . | 

Nurse 

Invalided Iulv. iSOs 

July 28 

Mary 111 on n . 

Nurse 

— 

iulv 2b 

Uairict Uacbael Soulh- ' 

Nuise 

— 

Oct II 

naid 

Eilnaul lleniy Turner 

Sehoul master . 


OlI 11 

I’llOl 1 

John George Vliilipp'. . 1 

Dor . 

_ 

Nov 15 
1895 
Tan 31 

Flaicnce F-niily Derby , , 

Kuise t , 

Ilualided May, 1895 

Lir/ie Jlorps Dunfoid , 

Teueher . 

_ 

I ail 31 

lames William llieiu I 

Soc Sac Miss 

— 

Ian 31 

Geoige buns ' 

Soc Sac Miss 

— 

Ian 31 

blanley Sandeison 1 

Soe Sac Miss 



Mar 2 

Alfred Dutton , , 

Engine Jitter 

— 

June I 

I’eiey E Uroobe 

— 

Invalided Jan , 189^. 

June 29 

William Moour Kilii- 

D D , Ov 

— 

J Illy 1 1 

' ARDbON 

Seventh Bishop 

Alice Ueeb . • 

Nuisc 

1 ^ 

Aug 10 

Eincst b Dailey 

Schoolmaster 


Aug 28 

1' lances Lii/abclh iuUei 

— 

1 

Nov 16 

bliaw 

OerLiude AVaid • 

(Jueen’s muse 


i8g6 
Jan 30 

1 

Ernest J A Nichols 

D Dor . 


Apr 9, 

' Ada M Sharpe . . 

Nurse 


May 0 

AValter W A lister 

P MA.Cam 


May 6 

William A Maigessori 

J‘ BA., Ox 



May 6 

' Ho^vell Williams « 

Compositor 



May 6 

, Alice A M Savage 

Nurse 

- 
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Dntc of 
Joinii)!; 

Nnine 

Degree, College, ^ 
Occupation 

Remarks 

i8g6. 




May 6 

l^Marion E Drake . 

— 

Died Jan lo, 1897 

June 8 

Louise Taylor 

Nurse . 

— 

June 8 

Chiistopher E, Eyre 

P. . 

— 

Sept 9 

Joseph Godficy 

D . . . 

— 

Sept 9 

William 11 . W Goddard 

Schoolmaster . ' 

— 

Sept 9 

Marion Gardiner . 

Nmse • 

— 

Nov 9 

Thomas Steaurt . 

D Soc Sac Miss 

— * 


H H 




INDEX 


\bd\llaif, Rev Yohinna B , at school at 
Ncwala, aoj , teacher at Chir'ins^li t^tx 

at Ngambo, jo6 parting uich KiNbop 
Sm>thieS| 317 oixUnatioci 343, 447, at 
UndDgu* 194, 343 
Adams, Alfreil, 7, a-'i 
Ajawa, the (set \ ao). 

ALumbemba, 307 

Alington, Rev C A joins the Mission, 45, 
457 p first Milt to Usamban, 57 resigna- 
tion, 60 

Allen, Herbert, ajS, 460. 

Allen, Miss M A H , joins the MisAian, 99. 
460 at Mkunirmi 104 '-tarts mothers* 
meciing, no , tik.- ihi ''i--iers to Magili 
236 

Alms, African, 

Anniversaries, iSSs, 154. 1804 184 
\nii-SIavcry trcity of i?73, 38 dccrtrs 
294 

Atlay, Rev C i3g ^31, 4*^3 

Hanoavvi visited In the ‘ C I ’170, death 
of Mr Svvinm at, 17^ Miss lomitaiic 
recened at, n/> 

llaptisnis, the first it Zanzibar, se fir-i 
adult at Masisi, 133 lii>t ikondc 
ai6 first at KoloJinc, 273 
Iiartlctt, Aliss, 99, 4s? at Kiungim 104, 
279, account of Up ^ttirc's last da\', 
156 , death, 358 
T1 tshford. Miss, iTO 15s, 27S 
lleardall, James, i.u, 45S 
Reetham, Albert, jOt, 40'’ 

13cllineham,W at /in/iln-, '•77 45, lakes 
up the “ C J , 140 , at n i 17 » 

Belis given to Lhnst Lliiirch, / nzrixr, o5 
163 , to Magda, 327 
llciniett, hliss M , 4 ( I, 41 I 
lienson, Archbishop, letter lo the tiuilil of 
St Paul, 296, oil the Njisi losses, 
on the ajipointmcnt of bishops, 451 
Picrkelcj', the Missis, 2S0, 371, 444 
462 

Bishop, Rev \\ iUiam, 347 4tli4f'^ 
Rlantyre visited by Bishop Maples, i'’6 
Likoma boy telegraphist at, 34T, 429 
Blocknde of East Afiiean coast, J46, jou 
Bondci defcpat Zigua, 110, mvitc harler (o 
be king, III at ivar with (he \\ adigo, 
229 , federation of villages, 233 


Rone J. H , 271 202, 461 
Itiadley H B , 164, 450 
I llreu. Miss, ^17, 344, 404 
I Rreuerton, Miss H .a;?, 372. 463 

Uurtaip. Rev H de n , re iches Magomero, 
30 iait joumev, ax p death, 36, 4^7. 

I CvLi^Giiw, Captain, 140, 460 
I Cambiidgc Dr 1 i\ in^^stone s speech at, 

' 4t conumitee formed, 5 the great Zam- 
\ best meeting, s 
I Campbell, Mim J > ,301,462 
Canterbury, harevvell service to Bishop 
' Mackenrie, S neeungat St Augu&iiaes 
, 3 {reserves Bishop iMaekcn^ies relivs, 

I Lipe lowp Constcration of Bishop Mac- 
kenzie u 0 supplies the stair with natives 
I II UKeUnc m i3^o, 183 
( Cipel, RkV M F , JO*. 4^4,450 
I Carnon, Rev A 11 , as4< 4^^ 4^^ 

Lcmeierj u Kume, tiu eon set rated, 103 
' ( f/r/j .1 lirsi pul)lishcd, 165 

Chamois, Rev P K» H , S5-, 271, t6o, 
4"^, 4^- 

Ch uubers, M’ J H , 34q 464 
i/taf/ts/afis>n the, proposed b\ Mr John- 
• son, 140 built, huuclied, and dedicated, 
lao, at vv oik I'll the lake, 176 Mi loliii 
son s hoiui , i^v' worn out j' 

{. harms i_3, _3-, 7, 

Lhil'isis hr>t u loUtd, 20 dvsciibed b\ 
lUshnp M ickLii'ie, a- becomes si.».orivi 
home of the Mission, 38 

I Clidd murdtr, 374 

Lhildrvns b uivl, the, 440 
I kindi 3'*s 

Lhingominjc s, 778 

j klusuiuiilii oeeupicd b\ J A Williams, x8i, 
I 44 ' 

I ( hit ing di, 30 , , M igwaugwara scare, 210 
visitid b> Risliop Mnythics, 311, 215, 
, _iO Chiirtli life ai, sib 
i InUnie, Lypnani, luailc Readei, 216 or- 
dmiuon, an. a47» 447 Miwa, 

Chit..Ni mull Mr Joliiisou s lu ui(|uiiteis, 
1 19 visited by Bishop Sni> thus, 37«, 

( holtra visits Zanzibar, 54, 

Cliiisi Churdi, /mrilur, found ition I iid 
9t nimpleted, gj tint teltbi itioii in, 
96. leccivcs e.inllun oT bells 0*^, 164 

Kv 
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jlillcj Diiilt 1^4., tun*'! '■'nre f I i 1 <'P 

‘'t Ll I, 

Chim 1 I r I i\u n'' s 1 o \ l Fi if 
lT»d — It /iw 1 i I ^ I !s Iv^viin t 
r'irf\ I 1 \> 14 ic tn n4 

C irtii ’ 1 Me 7 

(. h 1- R M n.ihc^ the M ss n o 
If T It In tfh Cl 1 1 1 'j 
Cl-irU K H H ml .t \euMi 
I ^ I 1 c 1 ll tr 1 m 
r f -IS 14 It f m I T9J *#*1 h 
Chis ''iili mi i *‘1 c\i 11 1 q »t ML 11 
a 

( 1 iteil ijfL Nr s f 2144 

(.1 I 1 1 p f i»'l' r/i fw \ 1-^ 

U N-it I *> 

C I rn ttL tl L 4 
( I 11 r s f ‘‘c met 7" 

Con tit itirn of tl e 11 rg'inir'iti n | e 
f tl L M ■< in \fr T n, 

CrrilLciqii 4^0 
L > N\il'un 4 4'' 

Cf It Miqih aa 1 Ml U 7 
2^7 } itKiui^ini 40 

]J loma rt u 1 fr ni th ^ t^ken 

C'lpc 'J \n h\ Mr Unller 4 it Ctf 
Town in n i j i 4 
Divcntoit J 4 a 3 » 3 

IJ IVI»< S , ?( frt , 

1 ) Ml W r liip 

|)i k n n J)r , 4 4( ♦ - 

ill I file Jx t 1 fi church •'tg 
Cl iile S 1 mini 1 2 

It W i ll SjT i S ml I 37 » M »r 

tin 1 mil im, - 
Ih r 1 11 ) n An/ 1 ir -j - 
(ll )l II, Rev ( J , t 4 / 
jjuiiil c n m \fn 

Jill I J j] i\ Jv > 1/ J K jr , 3 i 
lA 

T ll IS \ Rev "M , '’19 4^ 

I Ml l I I Tro '' 

Inline I M u* iniio 31 , It Cliibi^fs 0 
It M ii,il 1}? J I , , , 

lirijillili < I ipli/ctl oiw ined 

iibilei 11 ir dfitl 

I'll In Kev I I joins the Mission 9 
|3U ll M Ull I I B, '’77 '»•» 44 IS 

pti mil Cl I '’I s^l inide Aich 

ilcicfii of Nl i^il I 11^ lettns, '»•»! n 
An/ll 0 MsUsljJ 111,1 iiid 2 S 

I t iiul (I I 1 liiilhinlin sS , icciiintcr 
Mil ns d iih 5t rep u on Isevv'iW, 
T^gC 34^ lepirl on Nlabilii 1B96, 356 
1 1st d i>s obsciveil by the nitives, 216 
Ieiu7i Robcit bipti7cJj ^2 « with Mr 
Stuile>, II , 116 
I tic u MiRili 241 242. 

It I ll omi, 188 igo 
I irst fiv c 1)0) s the 5a 
1 mint line, Miss S, at Mbwcni, 105 *»t 
Nvisi, 186, 190 


Friscr Rev L , qocs to Maqi i 60 returns 
I to Zinrilii Cl tl itli trom cholera ,4 
fi won tells 1 iici jn 7 
Fere Sir Iiitle visits / myibir 71 de- 
s rif tion of ill slive nivrkct So itteiids 
meet nq of CiPiniittc So Mission ti 
/ii/ilir 07 Of Oj J scriptnu oft e 
Ml ll n s wrrk g? 

I eie Rev IT I ,17 tSj, 4re 
1 I ih ni Nr iitin inii MilJrt I 273 

GvMin V 7 4,7 

OcUirt kev H lile work nddeith 24- 
jo itLmbi, 5® on the influence of the 
Mis ion 2j4 

fiCiman diffieiiltic? wph nitives 7J1 let 
nqht Lv 1 ainibi N il uni 215 tioul les 
in 1 nde 243 

ff/‘insh. Rev H 1 ) 2^4 t64 
( ill 1 '*22 '’jO 200 400 

( Ulfinch, Rev \ C 118 134* '97 
< oljeir R'‘v II C 107 243, 748,410 
It Zin/ib 11,43 deith '*\y 
Onj 1 ish p, visits toEnqliml, 4 44» on 
Missioinnts usiiiq 11 m- 2 schemi I i 
rhim of btiiions from Cipc 1 oiv n to Cm 

Gnlnn Rev J 1 it Mi,.ih -’j ii 
Minn 2^7 it /innbir 71,45 
Gnndrod Rev J '•16 433 4 j 
f I lid of Ml Sums '’96 
( lid ol St 1 irnibis, 303 
( 111 I f f St Fonificc I JO 
( ml I of M I iiko, 162 

I CiuiklofSt Piul 755 49 receive^ leltti 

fr m the Airhl ishop of Ciuieilmv •' 6 
* ( ildoflhi Of od Shepherd '’90 

Hmvis Rev ] C 7iC 453 t®'* 
JlmsHOilh Rci J, It New ill 776, 
dtith, 3 461 

II iiiiilton, Kev A If 

Hindcocl , Rev 0 , it Miqili, 61 , dcilh, 
4,8 

llinnin^lsn, 1 Ishop visits Ntigila '»3'» 
i{itlr> I cn 1 ille 1 b) si ivc deilcis 77 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 

OF THE 

Rev. Arthur Fraser Sim. 

300 Pages. 33 Illustrations. Price 3s. net ; post free, 

3s. 6d. 2nd Thousand. 


\iihui Sini was no oidmiiv nnn nnd no oitlimi} lIlih. uihu # • . 
Soiiili \fiic'inis . . • \ul itid this inon\mous biogi \pli) vilh interest and 
ilso ’>osSiblt id\ ml lo ihcntsehcs Ihc frankness md eindoui of the letters 
UL most lefreshirijj — J he ^\Jnt in L utu 

Ilie \oiinc[ man wno is jiious \Mihout b ing piig^ishis all too raiem di}S 
when Chiistnn peiftetion md wntiie saneUneiUon ne sought to be eleViited 
into i sjjteul euU If foi no olhet leison theiefoie J /n lift, and LetUa Oj 
lii/int r/an.1 ^im ucwoithpeiu xl Ae / ifu iiy 

Jhis little b)oU wliieh lixs x louthing piefxee h\ C mon Hod\ eontains the 
leeoidot i bl xiik less md x Ia. xuufu! life • I lie simple stoiy of this biief 
e iieti lb told in a simple w \y iiid it w xs well Ih it it should be told xs i lesson 
foi those vxho lu\e the \o Uion to follow in Ins foolsttp*^ —Daily LluonicU 

\Il the fiiellcN of the L nixeisities Mission xxill bt 5 ,Ixd lint this affeelion lie 
sketeh of \ithui Sims life •’nd woil hxsbeen published logethei with the singu 
luh inUTvSting senes of letteis whieh he seat h mxe lhe\ mike up x most 
pithitiedly pie ismg loluiiu wliieh c nmol lx. otheiwjse ih m stimuliting to xll 
who lie endowul with x un of the high sieiiheii g spnit of Inis dexoted }oung 
Ixliouiei in the M istei s xiixis ud — \i. D nh Jinm il 

** Tht, Lift, an i I Lttu s f litAui hisu S/w/ gi\es x\ei\eieii insi*,!it into the 
e\ei}d ly life of the pioneii in < ential \fiiex xxU if tins \olumeslwuUl f 11 into 
the hxnds of oni to x\hom missions is x siibjeet of no inteiest we think tl u eien 
if he only leads out of cuiiositx he cmnot f nl lo be moved b\ ihestnx of di jged 
persexeiance and gi xnd endexxoui foi the sxke of nilixes theiein told — Ckunh 
Itmts 

'* \ sense ot loxe and admiialioix glows upon the icadei is ihe saintix unselfish 
and devoted ehii ctei of the mm is unfolded m the numeious letteis giving an 
almost dxil} jouinxl of his few months of Miiean life — Lhtuch Missionary 
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PERIODICALS, LEAFLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, 

AHD OTHER PUBLICATIOHS. 

TO m rivrustvi ' r""! r xiir r iv> Hit 

9 DARiMOf rii ijif r 1 r, ni -.rni' '-in w 


Books, Pamphlets, etc. 

'i'he /ollowtH^ atf hf* n n* i Ofj 7 ^ i t ii it tut 

fri , lit III t f 

Tl^c ITiifory oV tiie trnir/T»J(ie«* I 860 06 5«> [([j , null 

>i> ifl u.i , (,/ "[[tr r i ti jn, 5f 5 

Tiilo 171 1 Iji III ru of Her A 5 * 8im 53 i!Iitstialion», 3 6rf 

Mrmrjii 7jf Uifftop Bt**erc. n I4( I M Hi I'lF/ 2 5/ 

I iiitfi 1 |t,/ 1 j Ii ,t, hyXj 1 II lUh 21 1)1 
DiiliV lit IV "WurkiTifl! Mvn in ml i 1 nr f,f ih gmning of 
\ il III I il Nv l Ly tl< U U 1 , 11(1 III 'I t rj/ 
Auloljio/iiipli/ of 1 Slive Hoy, 1 h / i I . \i 1 , t i jn JON( , Hut 
lA I irlli Iloii, III 2,/ 

UirfHKin ilerooi — Binhop Mftc.1 tu/ie iV 

It I, Bmhop Bforro 1 > / 

M <1 Bmhop Hniythi'-i ij/ 

An Hproio Sffurt Ij 11 Kii 1 1 Il/ri ii 1/ 2/ 

The Capture of ttio Sliivur 1,1 / I> f,\i|l Will nil 
A Visit to Aluoa, 1800 ],yl Will, I [ 27 lllu Ir lUiin 
poll, jtl ) 

■■CEATnAL APEICA” 

III! Hill II llfil ’\lijiitlily Ml i/iiii 1 ml nil letters from I In '\Iis 1 nnrie'. 
Ml Afrii 1, nil 1 ,11 iilijM Is litirini' f n lii> voil fjl llic Mission, uni ill 
Ml \v Ilf III Ml 1 Ml Ml vMrici nnl nl liniii In it ire il o ackiionleilireil 
ill I iiitnl iitiiin I I till Ml, nm I mil , nml ill jmeel, leceivcil nl llic 
VIIIMII Mis I 11 '-till Ml, 1 nil clirretioii in .veil fn tlie 'idrlress mil 
li inlili III II til I 111(1 piiiel lit ill Ml iiiiiiM , -i list of wlnise millet, 
null tin liti 111 'll nhieli 1 i It 1 \ nl m r , uielinleil 

1 ttiL \ t , ty 1 1 1 i\t / It U I tm fot i/iiitiihlin 

hitiiml aliiiii I mm iSSj may Utlh Mitt mil, /tiui. n g/ ,a,/, 

Ct in jor Uiitill th Uilily aliliiii , 7 / 

"AJPHICAN TIDIwae." 

A ClIEAf AM) 1*1)11 1 Ml lllUSIKMIU llALH I NNy MONTIILV. 

Ttoihii) tapttt pot! frn fot ipiLiii> turns Jot ijiiaiihties. Boiiml 

vo/iilius, Js. 0i(, Lovtfsjut iim/iH,, or iiaiiin/ losn, jj. 



Leaflets. 


The Series of Illustrated Leaflets provides a cheap and interesting means 
of circulating information about the work of the Mission They arc recom- 
mended for distribution in Church before a scimon or meeting, and for 
ciiculation inpaiishes and schools 


I The Slave G-ang 
a Bescue of Slaves 

3 Slaves Beleased 

4 The Charles Janson 

3 Work on Xioke Kyasa 

5 \ The Xiikoma Girls’ School 

6 Our Schools m the Bovu- 

ma District 

7 A Great Contrast 

ij Kiungnm School and Col- 
lege 

9 The Girls’ School at Mbvrem 
10 The Home for Little Boys. 

PRICns IS ft! 100 , 1 11 


11 Hospital and Dispensary 

Work 

12 Industrial Work The 

Printing Press. 

13. Magiln Work 

14 Work at Mkuzi 

15 The Coral League 

16 A Short History of the 

DMCA .\nSpp Leaflet. 

17 Present Work A large, 

illustrated Sketch of work 
21 The Heirala Mission. 

23 . Xologwe. 

23 Sacrifice and Success 
«/r 16 and 17, 2J- pt.! 100 


5wahiU Books. 

Msimulizi The bt monthly magazine Edited and printed by the 
Kiiingam boys 4V 
Swahili Handbook 4/ <jd. 

Swahili Hxercises at , 

Bnglisb-Swahili Dictionary 71 ^d 
Swahili Grammar, is gd 

The Holy Bible Old Testament 2 \ols s. each New 
Testament Ir gd 
Book of Common Prayer y ^d 

Lantern 51 ide 5 . 

Tile following sets of slides niaj be borrowed for use at meetings on be- 
half of the Mission if carriage to and fro is paid — 

((f) Zanzibar and Slave Trade. 

(^) Zonzibai and Magila District 
(f) Zanzibar and Bovuma District. 

[d] General Set 
(t) Lake Nyasa 

.// /.’(K/ tluee weeks’ notice should be giscii to prevent disappointment 
A pamphlet containing description of the slides, to assist m the prepara- 
tion of Icctuies, price 61I. 

The Report 

IS issued annually on May ist, and contains an inlciesting record of the 
year’s work, with a complete account of the Mission Funds foi the past 
year. 

/V/fc 3</., ip past 4d Capres of thf Rfait fiom 1S60 may --lill 
be obtained. 




